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World News 


; White House 
I split over 
comptroller’s 
; v appointment 

^ A White House row has 

developed over the re-appoint- 
V meut of Robert Clarke as the 
comptroller of the currency, 
i who is in charge of the regula- 
tors of federally chartered 
;• banks. Mr John Summit, White 

House chief of staff, opposes 
the reappointment, arguing 
that the comptroller’s regula- 
- tors have been too assiduous. 

tj But regulators defended close 

v scrutiny. Page 16 

Qummer blames US 

British Agriculture Minister 
: John Glimmer accused the US 

of Eurtwre^talks on a new 
world trade deaL He said they 
had "pulled the plug on the 
^ ^ thing on Friday”. Page 16 

Aids protest 

Mare than 500 Aids demonstra- 
tors sat down in the 
r middle of one of New York’s 

busiest intersections, disrupt- 
ing traffic at the height 
! of the Christmas buying sea- 
, son. 

Sentence stands 

Iran declared the death sen- 
tence against author Salman 
Rushdie irreversible. Mwnfe 
culture minister Mohammad 
Khatami said the late Ayatol- . 
lah KohmexnTs order could 

nn* ho lifted. 

ImMancasuafties 

More than 100 people have 
been killed over the past three 
days in clashes between 
Hindus and Moslems in Hyder- 
abad, capital of the south 
Indian state of Andhra Pia- - 
desh, and at Aligarh town in 
Uttar Pradesh state in the 
north. Paget 

| PM reinstated 

Thailand's prime minister Mr 
Chatichai Choonha van, who 
resigned on Saturday in an 
effort to end disputes with the 
country's generals, has been 
reappointed. Page 2 

Levitt worries 

The collapse of Levitt Group, 
one of the largest private finan- 
cial services companies in the 
UK, hag left uncertain th« star 
tus of the funds of its 18^)00 
clients. Page 16 

Election boycott 

Ethnic Albanians in the Yugo- 
slav province of Kosovo boy- 
cotted the first multi-party 
elections in more than 50 years 
In Serbia, the largest republic. 
Page 16 

Currency doubts 

4 Scepticism over the practical 
' benefits of a single European 
currency and the speed with 
which it could be introduced 
has been voiced In an informal 
FT poll of senior executives 
in 20 of Europe's largest indus- 
trial companies. Page 4 

Industry strife 

THE two sides of Italy's engi- 


squaring up for their most seri- 
ous confrontation in nearly 
a decade, following the col- 
lapse of pay talks covering 
15m workers 
Page 4 

Columbian violence 

As Colombians turned out to 
. elect an assembly to reform • 

| the constitution, security 
* 1 forces reported a massacre of 
six people by leftist guerrillas 
and skirmishes with rebel 
groups seeking to disrupt the 
poll. Page 3 

Military reform 

President Carlos Menem has 
announced a wide-ranging 
reform of Argentina’s armed 
forces, diluting the concentra- 
tion of military power in Bue- 
nos Aires. Page 3 

Snow chaos 

Heavy snow and icy weather 
gripped many parts of western 
Europe causing havoc through- 
out Britain, parts of France, 

4. Spain and Switzerland. 
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Tke chart shows the member , 
currencies of the exchange rate 
mechanism measured against 
the weakest currency in the 
■ EMS's n ar ro w 2.25per cent fluc- 
tuation band. In practice, cur- 
rencies in the BUS narrow 
band cannot rise more than 
225 per cent from the weakest 
currency in that part of the sys- 
tem. Sterling and the Spanish 
peseta operate with 6 per cent 
fluctuation bands. Currencies, 
Page 27 

SAATCHI & Saatchi, UK 
advertising group, says the 
international advertising 

inUffias recesstoS 1 ^^^ ues 
in the US and other markets 
slow down. Page 16 

BASLE AGREEMENT, accord 
on bank capital, will not be 
relaxed despite mounting pres- 
sures on the world banking 
system, says the chair ma n of 
the Basle committee of interna- 
tional banking supervisors, 

Mr Huib Muller. Page 17 

tmt, Midlands-based engineer- 
ing group, is drawing up plans 
for further international expan- 
sion in the US and the Far 
East Page 18 

GOODMAN International, 
Europe's biggest beef processor 
and exporter, enters what 
appears to be the final stages 
of a saga as hanks owed more 
than IESOOm (5882m) meet to 
decide on the viability of a res- 
cue plan. Page 18 

US BANKS are likely to cut 
their prime rates from 7 per 
cent to 6’A per cent this week. 
Page 20 

UK-LISTED companies will 
show lower earnings next year 
CT y IngHt yitinna! fond manag - 
ers who have already cut their 
expectations of the perfor- 
, mance of UK companies in the 
past few weeks: Page 17 

GILTS: Speculation about an 
interest-rate cot has driven 
up the gilt-edged securities 
market for the third week run- 
ning. Page 20 
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ABF agrees 
to buy British 
Sugar from 
Berisford 

Associated British Foods. UK’s 
largest milling and baking 
group, has agreed to buy Brit- 
ish Sugar from Berisford Inter- 
national. Europe’s third-largest 
sugar producer, ending a four- 
year battle between some of 
Europe’s biggest food barons. 
Page 17 

CitiCORP, largest US commer- 
cial bank in terms of assets, 
is planning to cut about 4J)00 
jobs from its corporate lending 
business in the US, Europe 
and Japan. Page 17 

EUROPEAN monetary system; 
The French franc slipped down 
the ERM league last week, but 
there was little if any sign of 
interve n tion by the Bank of 
France. Interest rate factors 
kept the D-Mark firm, moving 
closer to the top placed Span- 
ish peseta, amid speculation 
that the Bundesbank may 
again tighten its monetary 
stance. The Bank of England 
signalled no early cut in UK 
bank base rates on Friday as 
sterling remained at the bot- 
tom of the system. 


V olkswagen beats Renault 
and Volvo for Skoda stake 


By Kevin Done, Motor Industry Correspondent in London 


VOLKSWAGEN of Germany, 
, Europe’s leading car maker, 
| has won the fierce competition 
against Renault of France and 
j Volvo of Sweden to acquire a 
< substantial stake in Skoda, the 
I Czechoslovak state-owned car 
| maker. 

Mr Petr Pithart, premier of 
the Czech regional govern- 
ment, raid last night that, the 
decision had been taken at a 
special session of the Czech 
government yesterday. 

VW had been recommended 
by the government’s economic 
mnnrii , he because the 
German car mnicpr had offered 
better financial conditions 
than RgnanTt and a more COm- 
nrehenstve wfai oackaee 

It is understood that VW has 
offered a package worth up to 
DMSbn ($5J2hn). It is expected 
initially to take a minority 
stake of 25-33 per cent, but this 
is likely to be increased later 
into a majority stake. 

Skoda, which produced 
183,000 cars last year, has been 
one of the main targets for 
western car makers seeking an 
entry into eastern Europe. 

Mr Pithart said the decision 


in favour of VW was condi- 
tional on the German car 
n ia k er accepting the conditions 
proposed by the government. 

“The government is prepar- 
ing the muHflpm of tiw con- 
tract with the German car 
firm. But we must insist on the 
fact that the decision is condi- 
tional on there being agree- 
ment on all the basic terms of 
the contract proposed by the 
government,” he said. 

The government of the 
Czech Republic is the legal 
owner of Skoda. No further 
details of the decision were 
given last night. 

The competition between 
rival western car makers to 
become the partner of Skoda 
had been running for several 
months. 

Originally many of lead- 
ing car producers from western 
Europe and the US expressed 
interest in the deaL but VW 
and the recently-formed Ren- 
ault/Volvo alliance finally 
emerged as the frontrunners. 

In their bid, Renault and 
Volvo sought a 40 per cent 
stake in Skoda and put forward 
an investment plan totalling 


FFrl3bn ($257bn) to modernise 
and expand Skoda’s operations 
In the 1990s. 

Mr Zdenek Patocka, Skoda 
deputy general manager who 
has been one of the leaders of 
the Joint venture negotiations, 
said earlier this year that 
Skoda would prefer to keep 
majority control of any joint 
venture. It was keen to main - 
tain the Skoda marque, but he 
said that It could be possible 
for the state to give up major- 
ity controL” 

Of Skoda’s output last year 
of 183,000 cars, some 50,000 
were exported to western mar- 
kets headed by the UK with 
13,600. 

About 15500 were exported 
to eastern European markets. 

Volkswagen last night wel- 
comed tiv* announcement from 
the Cz ec h government 
it understood that it was tak- 
ing on a big responsibility. 

It said that it would model 
its partnership with Skoda on 
its earlier takeover in the sec- 
ond half of the 1980s of SEAT, 
the former chronically loss- 
making Spanish state-owned 
car maker. 
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Hopes rise for the Gulf hostages 
as Baghdad allows airlift to begin 


By Peter Riddell in Washington and Mark Nicholson in London 


HOPES THAT hostages freed 
by Iraq would be home by 
Christmas rose yesterday as 
more than 500 westerners left 
Baghdad aboard the first 
flights in a planned airlift. 

However, as the evacuation 
began, the US issued further 
warnings to Iraq to withdraw 
completely from Kuwait or 
facet military action 

In lace of the welcome for 
the release of the hostages and 
widespread speculation about 
possible deals between Wash- 
ington and Baghdad, senior, 
members of the Bush adminis- 
tration sought to keep the 
focus on the basic aims of the 
United Nations Security Coun- 
cil resolution. 

This resolution requires 
Iraq's complete withdrawal 
from Kuwait by January 15. 

The task of ferrying out 
almost 3,000 western and Japa- 
nese hostages began last night 
as an Iraqi Airways jet, char 
tered by the Italian govern- 
ment, left Baghdad for Rome 
carrying 219 passengers, 176 of 
them Italians. 

A US-chartered Boeing 747 
later departed for Frankfurt 


A peace co nf erence embracing all East issues has 

been called for by King Hussein of Jordan. It would be 
convened simultaneously with an Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait. The king said any settlement of the Gulf crisis 
should guarantee Kuwait’s sovereignty, but also contain 
elements to satisfy Iraq’s economic and security concerns. 
There was no indication that his proposal had won Iraq’s 
endorsement. Page 3 


carrying 330 passengers, 
mostly US- nationals. 

Iraq Is refusing to allow for- 
eign airlines to land in Bagh- 
dad and has insisted that the 
foreigners leave on Iraqi Air- 
ways aircraft. Iraqi authorities 
said last night they had 
enough aircraft to complete the 
evacuation by Christmas. 

The British foreign office 
said that 72 Britons aboard the 
US flight to Frankfort would 
be transferred to the first avail- 
able flights to London. No 
arrangements for flying home 
II Britons on the Italian flight 
had been announced last night. 

The first of two British-char- 
tered aircraft is due to leave 
Baghdad carrying up to 440 
Britons this afternoon, while a 
second jet has been chartered 
to leave tomorrow 


British and US officials said 
that the Iraqi authorities were 
swiftly processing visas for the 
hostages, most of whom have 
assembled in Baghdad. All 
1.200 Britons and 750 US citi- 
zens held in Iraq and Kuwait 
could be home by the end of 
the week, the officials said. 

Mr James Baker, the US sec- 
retary of state, denied that any 
deals were being contemplated 
over Kuwait and warned the 
Iraqi government against try- 
ing to delay his proposed visit 
to Baghdad until January 12 - 
just before the UN deadline. 

He said the US had proposed 
a date between December 20 
and January 3 and going later 
than that would show that 
President Saddam Hussein was 
not serious and wanted to 
delay implementing the UN 


resolution. Mr Baker stressed 
that no solution or talks would 
be acceptable which would 
appear to reward aggression. 
Fbr instance, the US is taking 
a strong line In continuing 
negotiations among members 
of the Security Council about 
the wording of a resolution 
referring to a possible Middle 
East peace conference - a 
move long sought by Iraq 
which would link the Palestin- 
ian question to issues to be dis- 
cussed. 

He said the US believed an 
international conference, 
“properly structured at an 
appropriate time, might be use- 
ful, but today we would not 
like to see that in a UN resolu- 
tion precisely because there 
should be no linkage." 

Mr Yitzhak Shamir, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, who is 
due to see President Bush in 
Washington tomorrow said 
that such a conference was a 
“non-starter” and ruled out 
Israeli participation. 

Mr Baker said the US was 
"very appreciative” of Israel's 
low-profile policy throughout 
the crisis. 


New evidence of corruption in 
Soviet food distribution system 
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Japanese money comes 
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VW 16 currently engaged in a 
10-year Pta670bn (85.7bn) 
investment programme at 
SEAT up to the late 1990s in an 
ambitious capacity expansion 
and restructuring programme 
including the building of a 
1,500 cars a day assembly 
plant. It has maintained the 
independence of the SEAT 
marque. 

VW said that geographically 
the partnership with Skoda 
offered perfect conditions for 
integrating the Czech car 
maker into the group's interna- 
tional production network. 

VW has also recently begun 
work on a planned DM5bn 
investment in east Germany, 
including the building of a 
250,000-a year integrated car 
plant at Mosel, noar Zwickau, 
site of the old East German 
Trabant plant, and the modern- 
isation of an engine plant at 
Phamnitg- VW also has a anall 
joint venture plant in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Hie other western car mak- 
ers which have led the surge 
into eastern Europe are Gen- 
eral Motors of the US and Fiat 
of Italy. 
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Lech Walesa: seeking a strong mandate to the Polish 
presidency to see his country through hard times ahead 

Walesa heads for 
victory in Polish 
presidential poll 

By Christopher Bobinskl in Warsaw 


EARLY indications suggested 
Mr Lech Walesa would win the 
Polish presidency but be 
denied a resounding mandate 
because of a low turnout in 
yesterday's poll. 

Voting in the second stage of 
the country's bitterly contested 
first free democratic election 
since the 1930s was expected to 
fell below 60 per cent, even 
lower than the first round of 
November 25. 

Mr Walesa, the Solidarity 
leader, was seeking a turnout 
of 80 per cent to give him a 
strong mandate to lead the 
country during the hard times 
it feces. 

None the less, the final exit 
poll before the official results 
last night gave him 77 per cent 
of those who did vote, with 23 
per cent for his rival Mr Stanis- 
law Ty mins ki, the controver- 
sial Polish-Canadian business- 
man. 

During the first round, none 
of the six candidates won the 
required 50 per cent. Mr 
Tyminski then astonished the 
country by forging ahead of Mr 
Tadeusz Mazowiedd, the prime 
minister, thus becoming Mr 
Walesa’s main challenger. 

Yesterday Mr Walesa, 
accompanied by his wife Dan- 
uta and Slawomir, one of their 
sons, voted in Gdansk, the 
birthplace of Solidarity. He 
said he had put his cross 
against the name of “the better 
candidate.” 

In Peace, a village a few kil- 


ometres from Warsaw. Mr 
Tyminski and Graciela, his 
Peruvian-born wife, voted 
without making any comment 
and then drove to lunch at his 
mother’s house nearby. 

In the last two weeks Mr 
Walesa appeared to gather 
some grudging support from 
Mr Mazowiecki’s backers, who 
are concerned that a victory by 
Mr Tyminski would mean a 

Ethnic Albanians in the 
Yugoslav province of Kosovo 
yesterday boycotted the first 
multi-party elections in more 
than 50 years in Serbia, the 
largest republic. They were 
protesting at Serbia's control 
of their province. Page 16 

communist “counter-revolu- 
tion," of which Mr Walesa has 
rhetorically warned in recent 
days. 

Mr Tyminski, who has prom- 
ised low taxes and the mainte- 
nance of current social welfare 
levels, stepped up his attacks 
on the Solidarity government’s 
economic policies In the run-up 
to yesterday’s vote. He also 
attempted to destroy Mr Wal- 
esa's reputation, saying that he 
had compromising materials 
on the Solidarity leader. No 
evidence was produced. 

Mr Walesa now says that Mr 
Tyminski should not be 
allowed to leave the country 
until he has answered the 
unsubstantiated charges. 
Continued on Page 16 


By Quentin Peel in Moscow and Nancy Dunne In Washington 


NSW EVIDENCE has emerged 
of chronic corruption, conges- 
tion and distribution problems 
in the Soviet food supply sys- 
tem, as the international com- 
munity contemplates further 
food aid and loans. 

The Bush administration is 
expected to accede this week to 
pleas by US farm and industry 
lobbyists and issue a waiver of 
legislation which forbids trade 
credits to the Soviet Union. 
Such a move could lead to th£< 
approval of more than $lbn iir. 
US government credit guaran- 
tees to underwrite the sale of 
grain and other commodities. 

hi Brussels, European Com- 
munity finance ministers meet- 
ing today are due to draft an 
assistance package worth more 
than Eculbn ($l.36bn) which 
will be put to the EC summit 
in Rome on December 14-15. 
But leading Soviet officials and 
commentators warned that 
reports of looming famine were 
exaggerated and likely to be 
counter-productive, attracting 
food supplies from the West 
with which the overburdened 


distribution system cannot 
cope. 

At the same time the KGB, 
the Soviet security service, 
identified port congestion, rail 
chaos, and theft and corruption 
in the state trading system as 
big factors behind the lack of 
food in state shops. - 

It singled out Leningrad, 
where shlpsloaded with meat, 
flour, and sugar were held up, 
and the 1 ' Far Eastern ports 
(sucb as Nakhodka and Vladi- 
vostok) as the worst affected. 

> ‘-Radical apd . conservative 
politicians, have started blam- 
ing each other for the confu- 
sion. Radicals who now control 
city councils like those in 
Moscow and Leningrad mam- 
tain they are subject to a delib- 
erate blockade. Supporters of 
the establishment maintain 
that It Is the Inefficiency of the 
radical councils which Is caus- 
ing the chaos. 

In reality, much of the prob- 
lem appears to stem from the 
collapse of Soviet transport 
infrastructure and the begin- 
ning of rampant inflation out- 


side the official distribution 
system. 

A series of surveys by Soviet 
newspapers, including Pravda, 
found that large stocks of food, 
including meat, butter, tea and 
fruit, were blocked in 
Moscow’s railway goods yards. 

Pravda, for example, said 101 
wagons loaded with meat, 
- mostly imported, had been 
abandoned in a siding at the 
Oktyabrskaya goods yard since 
November 25, addressed for 
delivery to a meat-packing 
plant In the city. 

"One of the reasons given for 
freight congestion is a shortage 
of storage facilities, ” Pravda 
added. “All warehouses of trad- 
ing establishments are packed 
to ca pacit y. On Other hand, 
shop shelves are empty.” 

Mr Eduard Schevarnadze, 
the Soviet foreign minister, 
arrived In the US yesterday for 
a visit which could coincide 
with a waiver of the Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment, which 
links favourable trade treat- 
ment and financing with emi- 
gration policy. 


FT SURVEYS THIS WEEK 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 

Dr Jonathan Sacks 
(left), who will soon be 
Britain's Chief Rabbi, 
says the world stands 
at the head of a moral 
and cultural shift so 
profound that future 
generations will look 
back upon these clos- 
ing years of the mil- 
lennium with awe. 
Page 32 
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Australia: Optimism fades. (See 
separate section). 


C ha r Wet: Looking for laws to lift 
donor fatigue. 




Saudi Arabia: see panel felt. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

"A kingdom... difficult of 
access, where the 
foreigner will have no 
other aim, with his task 
fulfilled, but to get out” 
— Ibn Saudi, founder of 
Saudi Arabia, 


Europe Finance, Investment 
Part 11: Switzerland: 
uncharacteristic turbulence. 
Corporate Security: 
no rest for those on the lookout 
for the wicked. 

■ FRIDAY 

Energy E ffic ie ncy: where there's a 
will, there's a way of saving. 

Scot la n d : change of mood after 
the Thatcher era. 


Seldom 

has there been 
a better time 
to invest. 
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a higher yield. 

On each of these occasions, the F.T.-A All Share Index 
grew by over 45% in the ensuing two year period. 
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Casualties 
rise in 
Indian 
clashes 

By K.K. S harms 
in New Delhi 

MORE than 100 people have 
been killed over the past 
three days in dashes between 
Hindus and Moslems in 
Hyderabad, capital of the 
south Indian state of Andhra 
Pradesh, and at Aligarh town 
in Uttar Pradesh state in the 
north. 

The violence came soon 
after Hindu activists last 
week began the second phase 
of their attempt to build a 
temple to the god Ram at 
Ayodhya in Uttar Pradesh, on 
the site of an ancient mosque. 

Work done so far has been 
only symbolic - with Hindus 
under instructions from the 
Vlshwa Hindu Paris had, the 
organisation masterminding 
the plans, merely to court 
arrest. 

Police said that since last 
Thursday more than 4,000 
people had been arrested 
around the site of the mosque. 

But tensions have increased 
in areas where there is a sub- 
stantial Moslem population. 
Hyderabad, where parts of the 
state capital have big Moslem 
sectors, has been particularly 
badly hit. 

Rioting has taken place 
despite a curfew in the 
affected areas and police have 
fired on crowds several times. 
Despite a show of strength by 
the army, which marched 
through the riot-hit areas, 
more than 70 people had been 
killed by last night. 

Similar violence has also 
rocked Aligarh, home of a 
Moslem university. More than 
30 people have died in Hindu- 
Moslem clashes in the past- 
three days. 

The central government is 
not intervening to check the 
violence, as keeping order is 
the responsibility of the state 
governments under the Indian 
constitution, but a close 
watch is being kept following 
reports of tension in other 
towns. 

Similar violence in many 
towns in Uttar Pradesh and 
other states took place during 
the first phase of the attempt 
to build the temple at Ayod- 
hya last month. 

More than 200 people were 
killed then, and scores of 
towns brought under curfew. 


Pressure mounts 
for Ershad to 
be put on trial 


By David Housego in Dhaka 

SENIOR MILITARY 
commanders loyal to former 
Bangladeshi President Hossain 
Mohammad Ershad were yes- 
terday removed from their 
posts as pressure mounted for 
Gen Ershad to be put on trial 

The Bangladesh National 
Party (BNP), a main opposition 
alliance, called for Gen Ershad 
and his wife Roushan to be 
placed under detention and for 
their wealth to be confiscated. 
They also asked for the 
appointment of a judicial 
inquiry under a high court 
judge to investigate charges of 
corruption and abuse of power 
against the former president. 

In what could be the start of 
ugly demonstrations, students 
gathered yesterday outside the 
military compound in Dhaka 
where Gen Ershad is under 
"protective custody" and 
declared: "We want Ershad’s 
head." Jubilant demonstra- 
tions by students on Saturday 
also called for him to be tried 
and hanged. Gen Ershad. who 
is unable to receive visitors, 
said in a brief telephone inter- 
view with the BBC that he was 
still planning to contest the 
parliamentary elections. 

Hie said that if he won a seat 
“I will try my luck in the presi- 
dential elections" due to be 


held before June. 

The change at the top of the 
military hierarchy came as 
commanders gathered in 
Dhaka to try to resolve the 
split in the armed forces that 
has emerged over the treat- 
ment of the former president 
Among generals loyal to Gen 
Ershad who have been 
removed were Gen Ashraf. 
director general of national 
security and intelligence, and 
Mai -Gen Nasir. director general 
of forces intelligence. 

Reflecting fears among diplo- 
mats in Dhaka that riisg rt i t tfi p ri 
army units might still attempt 
a coup, the US embassy last 
night congratulated the army 
on its "positive and responsi- 
ble" role in supporting democ- 
racy, and expressed confidence 
that it would continue to act in 
the same way. The statement 
came after Mr William Milam, 
the US ambassador, called on 
Gen Nooruddin Khan, the 
army chief of staff, who talked 
Gen Ershad into resigning 
under pressure from younger 
officers. 

The split in the armed forces 
emerged on Friday as troops 
loyal to Gen Ershad attempted 
a display of force in the Dhaka 
cantonment where he is being 
held. 
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Mr rhattffoqi, right, after his reappointment, with parliamentary president Van Chansue yesterday 

Thai premier is reinstated 


THAILAND’S prime minister, 
Mr Chatichai Choonhavan. 
who resigned on Saturday in a 
last-ditch effort to end dis- 
putes with the country's gen- 
erals, was reappointed yester- 
day, Reuter reports from 
Bangkok. 

He announced bis reinstate- 
ment to reporters waiting at 
his residence after the presi- 
dent of the parliament brought 
him th. royal mmwaiiil fr om 

King Bhmnibol Adulyadej. 

Mr Chatichai Immediately 
pledged a more honest govern- 
ment. "My immediate policy 
for the second Chatichai 
administration is honest; and 
more competence," he said. 


The reappointment was 
widely expected, and attention 
now focuses on how Mr Chati- 
chai will forge a new coalition 
to rule Thailand. 

He said it would take a few 
days to form a new govern- 
ment because he was still 
talking - to other parties. The 
68-year-old former general 
quit after a long-running dis- 
pute with the powerful mili- 
tary, who accused his govern- 
ment of tolerating corruption 
and demanded the removal of 
several cabinet ministers. 

His Chart Thai party holds 
96 seats in the 357-seat parlia- 
ment and has ruled for two 
years through a seven-party 


coalition. 

Mr Chatichai —M he hoped 
the new government would 
halt the damage to the econ- 
omy caused by months of 
pnim ^ai uncertainty, and tire 
new administration would sat- 
isfy the military. 

Ur Chalerm Yoobammng, 
the deputy education minister, 
who had angered the army by 
accusing it of c or r u p ti on and 
meddling too much in politics, 
would not be in the new gov- 
ernment, Mr Chatichai added. 

The generals’ dispute with 
Mr Chatichai reached a crisis 
point after they claimed the 
premier had reneged on a (foal 
to sack the minister. 


news in brief 


& 


Burmese rulers arrest 
49 opposition leaders 

P A^rding to Major-General Khin Nyunt, Stare first 5*cret*y 
5S2«S!ev was conceived at two secret meetings of 40 NLD 

He said the NLDptanwdte 
convene the new parliament, bypassing the law which gives this 
power to the president- 

Low turnout in Nigerian poll 


Ml aria's first oarty political elections in seven years pooed off 
pMceftilly on Saturday, but 

turnout, <»<qw>rfaiiy in the south of the country, Reuter reports 

£r TOp 1 t£±inns were contested by two government-created par- 
ties - the left-of-centre Social Democratic 
conser vative National Republican Convention CNRC)-Estimated 
turnout was often 10 per cent or less erf thoser^steredtovote. 
The government is using a controversial open ballot s yste m, in 
which electors l i n e up in front of their candidates posters. 

Multi-party system for Angola 

The Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA). the 
country's ruling party, endorsed proposals at the weekend to 
revise its constitution in two phases to introduce a multi-party 
system, Reuter reports from Lu a nd a . 

The first phase, ending in March 1991, would introduce laws on. 
the formation of political parties, associations, the right of assem- 
bly and a press law. The MPLA’s army would become a national 

ar A S second congress, which would probably meet before June 
next year, would take a final decision on the MPLA's future, 
ideological line. 


South Africa sets out to lighten the load of its townships 


E lectricity and First world 
technology have come to 
Orange Farm, a dismal squat- 
ter settlement of corrugated iron and 
dust on the veld outside Johannes- 
burg, and Mr Frans Majolo is clearly 
delighted. 

"Everything that works with elec- 
tricity, I’m going to buy it," says Mr 
Majolo. 58, proudly displaying his 
hi-fi radio, new two-ring hot plate 
and a bare bulb hang in g from the 
ceiling of his two-room shack. 

He brandishes the pre-paid card 
which switches on the power: 
Orange Farm's households use elec- 
tricity meters modelled on the shil- 
ling-eating monstrosities of Britain's 
past, updated for the cashless soci- 
ety. The meters accept cards charged 
to the value of between R5 and R500 
(£102) and indicate when money is 
running out. 

On the sideboard of Mr Majolo’s 


combined sitting room, dining room 
and bedroom stand the discarded 
primus stove and paraffin lamps 
which he once used. He can abandon 
such rustic methods and bring in the 
mod cons of township life: a heater 
for the highveld winters, an electric 
fan for heavy summer days and a 
fridge to keep drinks cool and meat 
fresh. 

Next door, at shack 2468 Orange 
Farm. Mrs Sarah Mngomezulu, 32, 
plans to run a small portable televi- 
sion off the three-plug "ready board" 
installed last week by Eskom, the 
South African electricity utility. 

“It's very nice,” she says simply, 
posing cheerfully beside the board 
and the pre-payment meter mounted 
next to it 

Electrifying Orange Farm, where 
even the flimsiest squatter shack 
seems to have bars on its windows, 
is a small step in Eskom’s mission to 


Electricity has at last 
arrived in Orange 
Farm, a squatter 
settlement in the 
Transvaal, reports 
Patti Waldmeir 

bring power to South Africa's bur- 
geoning urban, townships. "We’ve 
got to provide even a cardboard box 
with a light bulb and a plug point," 
says Mr Ian McRae, the group's chief 
executive. 

Eskom says that only 13m of the 
country’s 33m people have electric- 
ity; electrifying every household in 
urban and large rural settlements 
would cost up to R6bn between now 
and 2000, Mr McRae says. 

At Orange Farm, where the first 38 


households were being ceremonially 
switched on over the weekend, 
Eskom hopes to have electrified 900 
houses by next February, at a capi- 
tal cost of RLSm. 

Eskom officials and township resi- 
dents alike point out that nothing 
improves the quality of life as much 
as electricity. Its convenience is 
obvious; and, at 16 cents a unit, 
Eskom believes the average Orange 
Farm resident will spend R32 a 
month on electricity, compared with 
Mr Majolo’s average bill in excess of 
R80 a month for coal and paraffin. 

The system of pre-paid cards has 
proved extremely popular. 

Mr Majolo says he prefers it to 
receiving a bill at the end of the 
month. "When my money is finished 
on the machine, my light is off. 
When I’ve got money, my light is on 
again. Nobody is after me,” he 
explains. 


And the "ready board”, with its 
three plugs and a frosted light, pro- 
vides Instant wiring for dwellings 
built of single corrugated iron 
sheets. With a few extension leads 
strung from the ceiling, an entire 
shack can be served from the three 
plugs. Even some mud huts in Zulu- 
land now get their electricity this 
way. 

But In South Africa, where elec- 
tricity is a sensitive political issue, 
the success of such schemes will 
depend on acceptance by township 
organisations allied to the African 
National Congress (ANC). 

Many South African townships 
have boycotted electricity payments 
for years, as part of a civil disobedi- 
ence campaign aimed at defeating 
apartheid. The system could still fell 
foul of the angry young men who 
increasingly control the country's 
townships. 



From one 
breakthrough 
to another 


Railfreight Distribution, 
in association with 
AMEC, is pleased to 
j ^Announce its first 
Channel Tunnel 
Freight Terminal. 


In 1993 West Yorkshire will be connected to 
Europe. Work will begin shortly on a new, 
purpose-built freight terminal near Wakefield 
which will link the region’s industry directly 
to its key markets in Europe. 
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Photo by QA, courtesy of Eurotunnel. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


3S251S2S m dlSpUte OVer f,m,n 8 of talks reform of military 


Menem announces Canadian 

_n _p liberal set 


THE US and Iraqi governments remain 
in dispute about when high-level direct 
contacts between them should occur, 
prompting charges from the Bush 
administration that Baghdad is not sen- 
. ous about the talks. 

Mr James Baker, the US secretary of 
state, rejected an Iraqi proposal that he 
should visit Baghdad on January 12 , 
three days before the expiry of the 
United Nations Security Council dead- 
line for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait 
or else face the possible use of force. 

He said Washington had proposed 
that he go to Baghdad any day between 


December 20 and January S “in order 
that people understand that we’re seri- 
ous about this meeting and we think 
it’s important that we leave no stone 
unturned In the search for peace". 

In rejecting the later date, of January 
12 as “basically unacceptable”, Mr 
Baker said the US “would not be a 
party to circumventing the January 15 
deadline or playing games fhat us 
right up to that deadline because Iraq is 
not going to be able to leave Kuwait in 
Just a couple of days”. Hie said that if 
Baghdad rejected any of the dates 
suggested by the US it would show that 


Iraq “is not serious or wants somehow 
to delay the Security Council resolu- 
tion". 

Baghdad has proposed that Mr Tariq 
Aziz, the Iraqi foreign minister, should 
visit Washington on December 17, but 
the Bush administration has refused to 
agree until there is a firm agreement on 
an acceptable date for Mr Baker to visit 
Iraq ana that he will see President Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Mr Amir al-Anbaii, tho Iraqi ambas- 
sador to the UN. said the dispute was a 
“marginal issue" that he believed would 
be settled within the next few days. If 


Hussein calls for 
peace conference on 
all Mideast issues 


the date of January was not suitable to 
the US, he said, “it should not be a 
problem to find a more suitable date”. 
He said a date as early as January 3 
might not be excluded. 

Apart from the differences over dates, 
the two sides also disagree about the 
purpose of the talks. Baghdad wants an 
overall discussion of Middle East prob- 
lems, including the Palestinian ques- 
tion, but Washington sees the main aim 
as stressing the need for Iraq folly to 
comply with the UN resolutions, and 
wants to avoid any linkage with the 
Arab/Israel dispute. 


By John Barham in Buenos Aires 


By Lamis Andoni in Amman 

KING Hussein of Jordan 
yesterday called for a peace 
conference, embracing all 
Middle East issues, to be con- 
vened simultaneously with an 
Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait, as several Arab 
states sought to foster negoti- 
ations between the Kuwaiti 
and Saudi Arabian govern- 
ments and Iraq. 

King Hussein said, during an 
address to army cadets in 
Amman, that any settlement of 
the Gulf crisis should guaran- 
tee Kuwait’s sovereignty, but 
also contain elements to satisfy 
Iraq’s economic and security 
concerns. 

He said that any comprehen- 
sive settlement for the region 
should lead to dm elimination 
of all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion in the region - implicitly 

phi Kra ring Twaall a rms as well 

as those of Iraq. 

There was no indication 
from the king that his proposal 
had won the endorsement of 
Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein, but his suggestion 
appears to provide a mecha- 
nism for ideas agreed upon last 
week during talks with the 
Iraqi leader. 

However, the king’s attempt 
to link a solution to the Gulf 
crisis with wider regional prob- 
lems - particularly the Arab- 
Israeli conflict - Is certain to 
prove unpalatable to the Bush 
administration, which has 
gone out of its way to deny any 
such linkage. 

According to senior Arab 


officials, Mr Saddam p romised 
at a meeting with King Hus- 
sein last Tuesday that he 
would be willing to compro- 
mise over Kuwait only if there 
was progress towards the set- 
tlement of the Palestinian 
problem. 

Mr Saddam, at the same 
time, secured the support of 
his visitors in representing 
Arab demands for convening 
an international peace confer- 
ence during the expected 
Iraqi-US meetings. 

A draft United Nations reso- 
lution proposing such a confer 
exice, “at an appropriate time”, 
was subject to continued dis- 
cussion yesterday in New 
York. 

US officials repeatedly 
stressed last week that they 
would neither support nor 
approve an early Middle East 
conference. 

King Hussein, meanwhile, 
called yesterday for dialogue to 
heal the rift among Arab states 
resulting from Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait 

Oman, Algiers and Morocco 
are spearheading an effort to 
bring anti-Iraqi states towards 
dialogue with Baghdad and 
are testing, in particular, 
whether talks can be arranged 
between Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and Iraq. 

However, Arab nffiriaiB said 
they doubted that any meeting 
could be arranged between Air 
Saddam and King Fahd, the 
Saudi ruler, before the US- 
Iraqi meetings. 
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US marine in the Saudi Arabian desert after an exercise in interrupting enemy supply lines 

Intifada enters fourth year 


THE Palestinian intifada, or 
uprising, against Israel's 23- 
year occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip entered its 
fourth year yesterday with lit- 
tle prospect of a settlement and 
the two sides seemingly mare 
bitterly divided than ever. 

The combination of curfews 
imposed by the Israeli authori- 
ties and protest strikes ordered 
by the intifada leadership left 
most of the occupied lands in 
sullen silence. However, a 27- 
year-old man was shot dead by 
paramilitary police in Gaza 
while hging arrested and spo- 
radic protests were reported 
elsewhere. 

Exact counts of the numbers 
killed since the intifada 
erupted vary, but the dead 
man, Mr Mohammed Mourdi 
al-Madani, was among more 
than 740 Palestinians killed by 


Israelis. They included his 
brother, shot dead by soldiers 
in February. Some 55 Jews 
have died and nearly 300 Pales- 
tinians have been murdered as 
collaborators by fellow Arabs. 

By Hugh Carnegy 
in Jerusalem 

Events over the past nine 
months offer little hope for the 
Pales tinians that the fourth 
year of protest will bring prog- 
ress towards their aim of inde- 
pendence. The advent of a 
right-wing Israeli government 
and the withdrawal by the US 
from talks with the Pales tine 
Liberation Organisation 
dashed hopes for peace talks. 

Instead there has been a 
marked rise in the number of 
violent attacks on Israelis. 


deepening Israeli fears and 
helping to harden Israeli opin- 
ion against concessions. Yes- 
terday, Mr Yuval Ne'eman, a 
cabinet minister and leader of 
the far-right Tehiya party, 
threatened that Palestinians 
would be forced to leave the 
occupied territories if they 
reverted to use of arms in the 
mtifdda. 

Fear of attacks and the pres- 
sure for employment from 
Soviet Jews flooding into the 
country have produced a move 
to reduce the numbers of Pales- 
tinians working in Israel, a 
vital source of income in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

The chief hope for Palestin- 
ians is that their cause will 
receive greater international 
attention after a resolution of 
the Gulf crisis - whatever the 
outcome. 


PRESIDENT Carlos Menem 
has announced a wide-ranging 
reform of Argentina’s armed 
forces. The reform will dilate 
the heavy concentration of mil- 
itary power in the capital, Bue- 
nos Aires, by moving units to 
the interior and to border 
regions. 

The government also hopes 
that the five-year reorganisa- 
tion will reduce the forces' 
political role. Military inter- 
ventions since 1930 have 
reduced the average life of 
Argentine governments to less 
than two years. The plan is 
also intended to strengthen 
military discipline, shaken by 
four mutinies in three years. 

Ironically, the reform was to 
have been announced last 
Monday, but had to be post- 
poned when 300 troops staged 
the latest uprising. However, 
the reorganisation is not 
believed to have been a factor 
in the rebellion. 


The 43,000-strong army will 
be regrouped in six regional 
divisions, backed up by a rapid 
deployment force and an 
armoured force. Many units 
and installations will be closed 
or sold to improve efficiency 
and reduce costs. 

Mr Menem promised to chan- 
nel all privatisation proceeds 
into army coffers to reward the 
army's loyalty in last week’s 
rebellion. 

The navy and air force will 
be similarly restructured. The 
navy's operations are to be 
concentrated in southern 
Argentina to improve fisheries 
control around the disputed 
Falkland Islands. 

Critics, however, point out 
that the reforms are uot likely 
to resolve fundamental prob- 
lems, such as establishing a 
raison d’etre for Argentina's 
military now that conflict with 
its neighbours, Chile and Bra- 
zil, is over. 


for victory 

MR JEAN CHRETIEN, the 
Trudeau-era veteran chosen 
last June to succeed Mr John 
Turner as leader of the federal 
Liberal party, was widely 
expected to win the rural rid- 
ing of Beausejour in a by-elec- 
tion in New Brunswick today, 
Robert Glbbens writes from 
Montreal . 

Mr Chretien left active poli- 
tics for four years while Mr 
Turner led the Liberals, and 
ran in the Beauscjour election 
to obtain a seat in the Com- 
mons in Ottawa. Beausejour. 
whose voters are mostly fran- 
cophone Canadians, Acadians. 
has been a Liberal stronghold 
for 50 years. 

However the New Demo- 
cratic Party ran a strong local 
candidate, and several fringe 
parties also fielded candidates. 
Liberal organisers expected a 
relatively small majority. 

Mr Chretien has promised to 
launch a campaign for Cana- 
dian unity. 


Colombians taking softer line on drugs 
while voting takes place for assembly 


by Sartta Kendall in Bogota 

COLOMBIANS voted yesterday 
to elect a 70-member constitu- 
tional assembly, as the coun- 
try's mood swings away from 
Indicting drug-traffickers to a 
search for peace at almost any 
price. 

Conservative. Liberal and 
left-wing candidates are all 
eager to stop the extradition of 
nationals, to applaud negotia- 
tions with traffickers, and to 
discuss giving political status 
to the cocaine gangs. The gov- 
ernment has promised “digni- 
fied and decorous quarters” for 
the 200 or more traffickers 
apparently prepared to give 
themselves up and serve 
reduced sentences. 

However, the deal may be 
done before the constitutional 
assembly begins its five 
months' sitting on February 4. 
The decree guaranteeing no 
extradition for traffickers who 
surrender and confess has 
already been modified once, 
and President Cesar Gaviria is 
to announce further changes. 

Eight journalists are still in 
the hands of the Medellin car- 
tel, and selective kidnapping 
has proved a more effective 
weapon than the bombs of a 


year ago. which fuelled popu- 
lar outrage against the traffick- 
ers. “The whole press is hos- 
tage - we can’t write anything 
that would risk the lives of our 
friends,” said a reporter on the 
Bogota daily, El Tiempo. 

The heads of the two institu- 
tions with the greatest anti- 
drug successes to their credit 
- tiie national police and the 
security police - have just 
been removed from the main 
policy-making council on nar- 
cotics. At the same time, a 
secret police report says that 
cocaine production is rising. 

Although President Cesar 
Gaviria has worked harder 
than anyone to push through 
the coustitutional assembly, 
his own Liberal party is in 
such disarray that opposition 
groups are expected to do well 
in the voting. 

Security forces reported a 
massacre of six people by lef- 
tist guerrillas and skirmishes 
with rebel groups seeking to 
disrupt the poll, adds Reuter 
from Bogota. 

The army said the bodies of 
five men and a woman had 
been found in Sabana de 
Torres, 250 km (160 miles) 


north of Bogota. It said the 
rebel National Liberation 
Army (ELN) had claimed 
responsibility. 

Soldiers killed two ELN 
guerrillas after the rebels set 
up a roadblock near the oil 
refining centre of Barranca ber- 
meja, stopped vehicles and 
took away passengers' identity 
cards to prevent them from 
voting. Defence Minister Oscar 
Botero said. 

Colombian Revolutionary 
Armed Forces guerrillas 
wounded two soldiers in the 
south and ELN rebels killed a 
policeman and wounded two 
others in an attack on a village 
in the central region, security 
sources said. 

Military sources say the 
FARC and ELN, Colombia's 
biggest guerrilla groups, 
planned to disrupt the elec- 
tions, apparently because of 
their exclusion from the assem- 
bly. Gaviria offered the guerril- 
las a seat If they laid down 
their arms but peace talks 
broke down. 

Despite the violence, officials 
said the country was generally 
calm and all polling stations 
had been able to open. 
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Turkish budget likely to 
meet fierce opposition 


By John Murray Brown in Ankara 


TODAY'S parliamentary 
debate on the Turkish budget 
will provide opposition parties 
with the first opportunity to 
challenge the government’s 
economic policies since the 
start of the Golf crisis four 
months ago. 

Although the ruling Mother- 
land party (ANAP) enjoys a 
comfortable 60 per cent major- 
ity in the assembly, the gov- 
ernment is likely to have a 
rough ride amid growing union 
unrest, rising inflation and 
concern in some quarters over 
the increase in hinds used to 
support the Religious Affairs 
Ministry. 

The debate will be opened 
for the government by Mr 
Admin Kahved, finance and 
customs minister, with both 
opposition leaders - Mr Suley- 
man Demirel of the conserva- 
tive True Path party, and Mr 
Erdal Inonu of the Social Dem- 
ocrats - due to reply. 

The government is predict- 


ing the economy will grow by 
5-7 per cent in the coming year, 
compared with about 9 per 
cent for 1990. But given the 
uncertain impact of the Gulf 
crisis, many economists 
believe that this is too optimis- 
tic. 

After recent criticism from 
the International Monetary 
Fond, the Treasury was last 
week said to be revising its 
spending plans. 

Turkey’s 1990 budget envis- 
ages total spending oX 
TL10S,000bn (£18.9bn), with 
debt servicing and personnel 
costs accounting for more than 

70 per cent 

Revenues are targeted at 
TL80,000bn, leaving a deficit of 
about TL20,0G0bn, or about 6 
per cent of GDP. 

Despite broad cuts in trade 
taxes overall, tax collection has 
been improved, with revenues 
up 73 per cent in the first 10 
months of 1990, according to 
government figures. 


However the published fig 
ures do not include subven- 
tions to state enterprises or the 
extra budgetary costs, which 
economists say are behind the 
level of the public sector bor- 
rowing. 

According to the latest 
OECD report on the Turkish 
economy, the funds help fad 
the country's sustained high 
inflation, now running at 
about 55 per cent 

The funds were originally set 
up to facilitate government 
spending in vital areas like 
housing and support for the 
poor, but they are now critic- 
ised by the opposition as an 
important tool of government 

p ufawnagB 

The dismal record of the gov- 
ernment’s privatisation policy 
is likely to be another topic 
discussed. Attempts to privat- 
ise state enterprises have met 
a slow response, despite 
encouragement from president 
Turgut OzaL 


Senior executives 
sceptical of single 
European currency 

By Peter Marsh, Economics Staff 


SCEPTICISM over the 
practical benefits of a single 
European currency and the 
speed with which it could be 
introduced has been voiced in 
an informal poll of senior 
executives in 20 of Europe’s 
largest industrial companies. 

The poll has been conducted 
by the Financial Times on the 
eve of an inter-governmental 
conference which begins this 
week in Rome to debate the 
timetable for European eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
(Emu). 

Stage three of Emu is due, 
under the plans of some coun- 
tries, to coincide with a single, 
common currency to reduce 
transaction costs across 
Europe and to aid the estab- 
lishment of a single market A 
new European central bank 
would control monetary pol- 
icy. 

Of the 20 companies con- 
tacted - from Germany, 
Britain, Switzerland, Den- 
mark. Italy, France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands - 15 reg- 
istered doubts about either the 
usefulness of the currency or 
the likelihood of its introduc- 
tion within the foreseeable 
future. 

Several executives said that, 
whatever they thought of the 
prospects for a single cur- 
rency. the chances of its 
implementation had been 
improved by Mr John Major’s 
succession as British prime 
minister. 

Mr Gerhard Liener, finance 
director of Daimler-Benz, tire 
German automotive, engineer- 
ing and aerospace company, 
said he thought Mr Major 
would take a more positive 
view of a single currency. 

Mr David Sainsbury, deputy 
chairman of J. Sainsbury, the 
British supermarket group, 
said discussions about Emu 
were likely to be “less emo- 
tive" with Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher out of office. 

A number of senior com- 
pany officials said they 
doubted whether the political 
and economic conditions far 
the introduction of a common 
currency, along with the 
establishment of the new cen- 
tral bank, could be satisfied 
within the next decade. 

The lack of uniformity in 
the economic position .of dif- 
ferent European countries was 
a particular problem. 

Mr Jan RoxendoL president 
of treasury operations at Asea 
Brown Boveri. the Swiss-based 
engineering group, said many 
politicians were displaying 
“wishful thinking" over the 
question of a single currency. 

At Volkswagen, the German 
car group. Mr Rutbert Reisch, 
group treasurer, said the dis- 
cussion was “largely aca- 
demic". Mr Tony Lighterness, 
deputy finance director at 


RTZ, the British metals and 
mining group, said: “I doubt if 
we will see it [a single cur- 
rency] introduced this cen 
tury." 

According to Mr Reto 
Domeniconi, vice-president in 
charge of finance at Nestld, 
the Swiss foods company, the 
pace of discussion on a single 
currency wonld probably 
decline in the next few years, 
a result of the general eco- 
nomic slowdown affecting 
Europe. 

Several executives could see 
the advantages of a aingip cur- 
rency in terms of this leading 
to a more cohesive market 
place. 

That . could stimulate 
demand, indirectly benefiting 
their companies. 

But a number expressed 
doubts about how much 
advantage their companies 
would gain through a reduc- 
tion in exchange risk ml inter- 
nal financial transactions 
They were also sceptical about 
the degree to which a single 
currency would help their 
companies in trade. 

Mr Bjame Knuds en. trea- 
surer at Novo Nordisk, the 
Danish drugs and enzymes 
company, said the extra gains 
through reduced currency 
risks would be marginal com- 
pared to those already achiev- 
able due to most European 
currencies belonging to the 
European exchange rate mech- 
anism. 

Mr Michel Delrue, director 
of financial services at Rhfine- 
Foulenc, the French chemicals 
company, said: “For compa- 
nies like us, the benefits [of a 
single European currency] 
have been overrated." 

At British Airways, Ms 
Catherine Macfarlane, foreign 
currency manager, said: “We 
use 147 currencies to take into 
account all our worldwide 
operations. 

“A single European cur- 
rency would not make an 
awful lot of difference." 

Executives at Philips, the 
Dutch electronics group, Ares- 
Serono, the Swiss pharmaceu- 
ticals company. Fiat, the Ital- 
ian car company, and Solvay, 
the Belgian chemicals group, 
all voiced optimism about the 
progress related to the single 
European currency. 

Those expressing negative 
or doubtful sentiments 
Included officials at Veba, 
BASF and MetallgeseUscbaft, 
three large German companies 
In energy, chemicals and engi- 
neering respectively; Lego, the 
Danish toy group; SmithKUne 
Beecham and Ffsons, UK 
drugs companies; and the Brit- 
ish head office of International 
Business Machines, the US 
computer company with 
extensive operations in 
Europe. 
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NEW CANADIAN GOLD MAPLE LEAF 

Produced by the Royal Canadian Mint in 
pure gold. Now available from the lai 
retailer of goki coins in the U.K. We otter ( 
highly competitive prices, whether you are _ 

buying or selling. '-T****^ 

Telephone now for details. 

n • 1 SPINK & SON LTD, 5 King St 

I Z St. James's, London SWlY 60S 
kJ pililV Telephone: 071 -930 4772 



Six Spanish 
policemen 
die in blast 

By Tom Bums in Madrid 

A CAR bomb which killed six 
policemen and severely 
injured two in Catalonia's 
iwminfin^firlng ce nt re of Saba- 
drii at the weekend ban cast 
the shadow of the Basque sep- 
aratist organisation ETA over 
Spain's 1992 summer Olympic 
games. 

Documents detailing that 
the Olympiad, due to be staged 
to nearby Barcelona, was con- 
sidered a priority target by 
ETA were found in the posses- 
sion of a leading ETA member 
arrested in south-west France 
three weeks ago. After’s Satur- 
day’s attack, Mr Jordi Pujol, 
chief executive of Catalonia’s 
autonomous g o ver nm ent, said: 
“ETA appears to have reconsti- 
tuted a nucleus for terrorist 
action [in the Barcelona 
area]." 

An ETA bomb squad was 
last active in Catalonia three 
years ago; its three-member 
unit was arrested in Septem- 
ber 1987 and was charged 
with seven attacks, including 
an explosion in a city super- 
market which killed 21 shop- 
pers. 

In Saturday’s bombing, a 
stolen car packed with explo- 
sives was detonated alongside 
a minibus transporting police- 
men to security duties at Saba- 
deU's football stadium. Exten- 
sive roadblocks and the 
circulation of photographs of 
two ETA suspects believed to 
he active in the area had 
apparently failed to uncover 
any leads 24 hours after the 
attack. 

The main tear of security 

nfflriak in both Madrid and 
Barcelona is that ETA has 
been able to establish itself in 
Catalonia thanks to its links 
with a Catalan group called 
Terra Lliure, which shares 
broad secessionist aims with 
the Basque organisation and 
also opposes the 1992 Olym- 
pics. Terra Lliure, which col- 
laborated with ETA's Barce- 
lona unit in 1387, has a low 
operational level but an alleg- 
edly extensive network of sym- 
pathisers. 

The car bomb brought the 
number of ETA victims this 
year to 22. 


Cable & Wireless undertakes Polish telecoms venture 




By Anthony Robinson, East Europe Editor 


CABLE . AND Wireless 
announced its first foray into 
the east European telecommu- 
nications market last week 
with the signature of a memo- 
randum of und e r sta nding with 
the Polish PTT Ministry to set 
up a modem digital telecom- 
munications network for the 
city of Gdansk. 

Business subscribers will be 


the first beneficiaries as C&W 

mill jnalrA international digital 

services available to some sev- 
eral hundred businesses in 
Poland's major .port within 
three months of receiving final 
approval for the project Pay- 
phones and payfax will also be 
made a vailable to the general 
public. 

The network will connect 


33.000 subscribers within three 
to four years and at least 

450.000 business and resi d enti al 
customers within seven to 10 
years involving an investment 
of over £200m ($384m). Financ- 
ing arrangements have not yet 
bent finnttspri- 

C&W expects to be granted a 
25 year licence to operate and 
manage the network in 


aw^ieration with re^onaland 

national operators, although m 

the first instance it will work 
with the PTT ministry. 

Poland is currently involved 
in a large scale Privatisation 
programme and the future 
shape of the industry will be 

determined by this. 

Mr Gordon Owen, C&W man- 
aging director, stressed the 


long term commitment of the. 
eomnany to its Polish venture. 

It is exported to be the pre- 
cursor of similar deals in . a 
region with poor telecommuni- 
cations and an urgent need for 
better links, as trade and 
investment flows westward 
and privatisation raises the 
number and quality of domes- 
tic businesses- 



A maw representing Shchit (Shield) ain«ti«» for the protection of the rights of army 
servicemen shoots anti-Gorbachev slogans in a march on Gorky street yesterday to 
mark tln> arniirmar y of thp ikafli of Andrei Sakhar ov, the Soviet h uman rights - 
mmpal pi wr | anil Iritorna Hnraal W irnwn Rights day. 


French opposition party suffers a new 
setback with resignation of third MP 


By William Dawkins in Paris 

FRANCE'S largest conser- 
vative opposition party, the 
Gaulltat RPR, was hit over the 
weekend by the third in a 
series of resignations. 

Mr Jean-Michel Dubernard, 
an MP in the Rhone area, gave 
up his party membership and 
his parliamentary seat only 
days after two of the party's 
best-known figures did the 
same. 

Mr Dubernard is a dose sup- 
porter of Mr Michel Nob, the 
former for ei gn trade minister 
and present mayor of Lyons, 
France’s second city, who was 
the first to resign. He was fol- 
lowed by Ms Midtele Baxzach, 
former junior social affairs 


minister. 

The resignations are a pro- 
test against weaknesses in the 
RPR leadership and against 
infig h ting evident in most of 
France’s established political 
parties. 

Mr Dubernard criticised the 
“deep lasting crisis t hat 
has become established in the 
national establishment and in 
society". 

Mr Jacques Chirac, RPR 
presiden t , reacted calmly to 
the resignations, the most dra- 
matic in a series of protests 
again st his l eadership style. 

He said the RPR had known 
"occasional family quarrels", 
but that in the mid "unity and 


solidarity would gain the upper 
hand." 

Mr Noir has tried several 
times to mobilise a conserva- 
tive reform movement. Includ- 
ing s up porter s in the RPR and 
from the UDF centre-right 
party culminating in the 
launch earlier this year of the 
United Farces group, embrac- 
ing young conservatives from 
the respectable right wing par- 
ties. . 

GaulUst Party officiate met 
over the weekend to discuss 
the selection of fresh RPR can- 
didates for the by-elections 
which must be held in the 
three constituencies within the 
next three months. 


Italian engineering 
pay talks collapse 


By John Wytes in Rome 

THE TWO sides of Italy’s 
engineering industry appear to 
be squaring up for their most 
serious confrontation in nearly 
a decade, following the col- 
lapse of pay talks covering 
LSm. workers at the weekend. 

Traditionally, n ati ona l engi- 
neering deals set the pace for 
much of the Italian private sec- 
tor, whose main representa- 
tive, Confindustria, has been 
pressing the engineering 
employers to hold the line on 
working hours. 

Trades unions have called 
for a 16-hour reduction in the 
wor king year, spread over 
three years. 

During negotiations since 
April, the unions have called 
nearly 40 hours of strikes and 
three nationwide four-hour 

5t pb§owing the collapse of 
negotiations the three national 
union confederations also 
claimed that an agreement 
m ad* with Confindustria last 
s umm er to begin talks next 
June on a reform of pay bar- 
gaining had beoa nullified. 

Mr Carlo Donat Cattin, min- 
ister of labour, stepped in in 


September to play a mediating 
role. 

In the last fortnight, how- 
ever, he has made no secret of 
his exasperation with the 
employers and of his belief 
that they should accept his 
compromise proposals. 

These provide for a monthly 
1250.000 (*220) pay rise over 
three years, a lump sum pay- 
ment of L840J1Q0 and a lftbour 
cut in working time. 

The employers say his pay 
proposals alone - which they 
are prepared to accept - will 
le ad to a 26 per cent rise in 
labour costs over four years, 
compared to 15-20 per cent 
among Italy's main competi- 
tors. 

They say Italian Industry 
has lost 7.7 per cent of competi- 
tiveness on labour costs 
against Germany since 1980 
and the lira’s entry into the 
narrow hand of the exchange 
rate mechanism - the 2^25 per 
cent margin of fluctuation. 
This they say leaves them no 
room to concede labour cost 
increases higher than in other 
leading industrialised coun- 
tries. 


Operation Gladio fallout 
deepens around Cossiga 


THE torment inflicted on Mr 
Francesco Cossiga, the Italian 
president, by Operation Gladio 

- the Naio-inspired guerrilla 
force to be activated following 
a hostile invasion - looks set 
to deepen this week, following 
fa nfinadnns that he has already 
considered temporarily step- 
ping down, writes John Wyles. 

This week Mr Cossiga is to 
testify to a parliamentary com- 
mittee on his knowledge of and 
involvement in administering 
Gladio as a Junior defence min- 
ister in the second half of the 
1960s. 

This will follow tire publica- 
tion today of revelations by Mr 
Antonio La Bruna, a former 
head of Italy’s military police 

- the Carabinieri - that tape- 
recorded interviews m a d e dur- 
ing investigations info a mili- 
tary coup planned for 1964 had 
been hesvfly doctored on politi- 
cal instructions. Mr La Bruna 
reportedly mentioned Mr Coss- 
iga’s name in evidence to the 


Venetian magistrate, Mr Felice 
Casson. 

One line of inquiry being 
worked on by magistrates is 
that the Gladio underground 
network, apparently heavily 
populated by right-wingers, 
was to be put at the service of 
the attempted coup leaders. 

The Italian press is now sug- 
gesting not only that Mr Coss- 
iga may temporarily hand over 
his powers to the president of 
the Senate, Mr Giovanni Spa- 
dnWni, but also that the Social- 
ists may bring (town the gov- 
ernment of. Mr Giulio 
AndreottL After a cabinet 
meeting on Friday, Socialist 
ministers made, it clear that 
they did not subscribe to a gov- 
ernment st a t em ent that 
had been a constitutionally 
legitimate organisation. 

Mr Andreotti insisted that 
tins position be taken to head 
off a threat apparently made 
by President Cossiga on Friday 
morning to step aside. 


De Maiziere denies Staid link 


By Andrew Fisher in Frankfurt 


MR Lofbar de Maidfere, former 
East German prime minister 
who is is line to become justice 
minister in the newly elected 
German government, vigor- 
ously defended himself at the 
weekend against renewed alle- 
gations that he had worked for 
the Stasi, the east's hated state 
security service 
Details of Mr de Maizi&re’s 
alleged activities for the ser- 


vice were published In the lat- 
est edition of Der Spiegel, the 
weekly magazine. The allega- 
tions against him surfaced 
after Mr Joachim Gauck, the 
official in charge of Stasi files, 
told the Bonn government that 
a filing card had been found 
with the codename Czerny and 
an address allegedly Identical 
with that of Mr de Maizi&re in 
east Berlin. 


Couriers give stamp of disapproval to postal blueprint 

Tim Dickson on a looming battle between Europe’s government postal services and the private sector 


A Brussels-based con- 
sumer group recently 
put Europe’s post 
offices to the test - and found 
them wanting. 

The group mailed almost 
4,000 letters from the 12 Euro- 
pean Community countries 
and Switzerland. It found that 
average cross-border delivery 
times ranged from 2.7 days for 
letters posted in Belgium to 
more than 5 days for letters 
sent from Italy. 

A similar picture of ineffi- 
ciency emerges from internal 
figures supplied by national 
lost offices to the European 


These show that fewer than 
40 per cent of letters meet the 
post office association’s target 
of delivery on the third day 

after mailing. 

For many, notably the 
escalating number of express 
courier services which are 
pressing to .provide a more effi- 
cient service, the conclusions 
are clear. Postal administra- 
tions are Ill-equipped to deal 
with the growing business 
demands of a single European 
market, an d their Iona-stand- 
ing monopoly privileges must 
be abolished. 

The stakes are pm-HcniaHy 
high for groups such as Fed- 
eral Express, DHL and TNT, 
which have been spending 
heavily to set up pan-European 
distribution networks. They 
are desperate for higher vol- 
umes of business to earn a 
return on their investments; 
all three groups now lose 
money In Europe. 


Over the last couple of years 
the express couriers have 
launched an energetic lobbying 
campaign to persuade the EC 
to bring forward radical pro- 
posals for reform. 

Brussels has finally 
responded with a long-delayed 
draft green paper, presented to 
EC countries’ portal experts 
last week and due for publica- 
tion early next year. However, 
the Commission appears cau- 
tious about any sweeping 
Change. 

Its reluctance stems not just 
from the political power and 
size of the national port offices; 
they employ L25m people in 
the Community. It also arises 
from the conflict between com- 
petitive efficiency and social 
welfare obligations, a famntar 
dilemma posed by deregula- 
tion. 

At stake, say post office sup- 
porters, is the continuation of 
a universal postal system guar- 
anteeing regular deliveries to 
EC citizens in the remotest 
regions of the Community, at a 
standard price. Stripped of 
their monopoly rights in the 
more densely populated areas, 
for example, they could not 
afford to maintain services in 
remote regions. 

Meanwhile the market place 
has become increasingly com- 
petitive. 

Express courier groups are 
squaring up for a fight and are 
winning some heavyweight 
financial backing. Earlier this 
year Lufthansa, Japan Airlines 
and Nissho Iwai, a Japanese 
trading house, together 


acquired a majority interest in 
DHL. 

Reliable estimates of the cou- 
riers’ market share are bard to 
come by. The Association of 
European Express Carriers 
puts the value of their annual 
business inside the EC at 
Eenl5.7bn (£L0.9bn), of which 
Ecul4^bn is conducted within 
individual countries. Most of 
the couriers’ international traf- 
fic is between the Community 
and the rest of the world. 

Some post offices are fight- 
ing back with new premium 
mail ■ operations, such as 
Britain's Datapost and 
France’s Chronopost. But a 
group of express couriers is 
threatening to take Chronopost 
to court, alleging predatory 
ring and unfair 

Delivery services are also 
under pressure from new tech- 
nology, such as facsimile 
machines and electronic man 

Judging by early reactions to 
the Commission’s initial ideas, 
a bitter battle can be expected. 
Already the air is thick with 
accusations from the private 
sector claiming that policy- 
makers In Brussels lack the 
courage of their political and 
economic commitment to 
1992. 

Mr Jim Campbell, adviser to 
the powerful European Express 
Organisation, said on reading 
the first draft "Even Rowland 
Hill, founder of the modern 
post office In 1840, took a more 
e n li ghten ed attitude towards 
the postal monopoly." 

Faced with these conflicting 
pressures, the Commission is 


trying to steer a middle course. 
Its draft document argues that 
monopolies for letters and 
printed papers ought to be 
retained to cover the fixed, 
costs of the network, and that 
“the foundation of the Commu- 
nity’s postal policy must be the 
requirement to ensure univer- 
sal service.” 



THE EUROPEAN 
MARKET 


These exclusive rights, it 
asserts, are frilly provided for 
within the Treaty of Rome, 
"provided that the least restric- 
tive option is sought”. 

Precisely where fife Site will 
be drawn is not dear from the 
Brussels discussion document, 
which favours criteria based 
on weight and price. 

It strongly recommends that 
the weight limit on letters and 
packages be set at less than 
500g, as opposed to the 1kg to 
2kg ~ yud up to 7kg in one 
case - which national post 
offices in the EC typically con- 


sider to be their privileged 
domain. 

However, the attitudes and 
practices of individual national 
post offices vary considerably. 
The most liberal are the Brit- 
ish, Dutch and Belgians, while 
in Germany the tree-market 
Economics Ministry Is pr essing 
for a relaxation of the Deut- 
sche Bundespost’s monopoly. 
The Netherlands is winning 
busines s away from more con- 
servative countries by of fering 
unusually low charges for balk 
mail from the rest of Europe to 
destinations outside the EC. 

Regulation is generally most 
strict in southern Europe - at 
least in theory - although 
action by the Commission’s 
competition department ha y 
compelled Italy to open its 
domestic market mare widely 
to independent courier ser- 
vices. 

The Commission is particu- 
larly ambiguous when h«tw 
with cross-border mail in the 
EC, where it admits the service 
problem is acute. 

It points out that "service 
improvements introduced in 
recent times by postal adminis- 
trations seem to have been 
directly stimulated by the pres- 
ence of competition" and con- 
cludes that “there do not seem 
to be significant economic rea- 
sons for including .intra-Ccan- 
m unity services in the 
reserved area.” 

Yet the report also refuses to 
rule out the option of sanction- 
ing a continuing monopoly in 
this area - even though most 
port office s have not, in prac- 


tice, always enforced that 
monopoly. 

Groups such as the Euro- 
pean Express Organisation can 
take heart only from the asset- 
. tion that much more "detailed 
work” has yet to be carried 
out 

_ Other Commission conclu- 
sions are more encouraging to 
advocates of liberalisation. 

It says post offices sh ould be 
stripped of their regulatory 
{unctions, that predatory pric- 
es by the monopoly operators 
should be outlawed by minim- 
ising cross subsidies, and that 
the system of charging 
between national postal admin- 
istrations for delive ring each 
others’ mail, known as termi- 
nal dues, should reflect costs. 

One issue barely discussed 
so for is the treatment of postal 
cervices by customs and taxa- 
tion services. 

In a recent letter to Sir Leon 
Brittan, the EC’s competition 
commissioner, Mr Berne Cox- 
«** chairman of the Associa- 
tion of the Smaller European 
Express Carriers (whose mem- 
hers include DHL and British 
Airways), claimed national 
ctiswms authorities were dis- 
criminating against the 
express and parcel services of 
private carriers by according 
the post offices "easier, 
cheaper and Caster methods of 
customs processing”. 

The message to lobbyists is 
- they must act 
fany tf they want their voices 
to be heard. 

lv Pool 
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A businessman in the field is worth 

two in the office. 



O i NE DAY a small businessman woke up to find he was no longer a small businessman. His business had grown. He 
now employed over forty people. They’d moved offices once and were already looking to move again. The sm all 
businessman had become a middle-sized businessman. To go with his middle-sized business, he had a middle-sized 
overdraft, a middle-sized ulcer and more of a middle. He was also more than mildly disillusioned. 

“I no longer see anyone anymore. I spend all day in meetings with 
my managers or all day behind a computer. Where are the clients who 
helped me build this company? I never see them! 1 

What also troubled him was the thought that if he wasn’t seeing 
his clients, and his managers weren’t seeing his clients, who was? 

Other companies with other offers, 
he suspected. “Trouble is,” he said 
to himself, rattling home on a late 
train, “you simply can’t be in two 
places at the same time” 

A blast of cold air from the out- 
side world announced the arrival 
of a fellow-passenger. He sat down 

opposite the middle-sized businessman, .... """ . V . r 

took a file from his briefcase and began to work. What an industrious young fellow, thought the businessman. Home 
late from work and working all the way. He'll get on. He’ll do well. 

The businessman looked out into the night. Everything was shiny, wet black. Not long to go now he thought. I’ll soon 
be home beside my fire. Only another thirty minutes. Enough time, perhaps for a small whiskey in the dining car. Why not, 
he thought. Why not indeed. 

When the middle-sized businessman returned a little later he noticed the young man was still working. But now he 
had a computer. A portable computer it seemed. A Toshiba. “Excuse me” said the businessman, “I hope you don’t think me 
rude but I can’t help noticing your computer. You see I have a computer too, back at my office. But that’s just the problem. 
My managers and I spend more and more time behind our PCs and less and less time with our clients’ MDs!’ 

‘Well if you’re not spending time with your clients’ MDs who is?” said the young man. 

‘My thoughts exactly,” said the businessman. “This very question has been troubling me for some time. Would you mind 
if I took a closer look at that screen on your computer? It’s very clear, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes it’s a VGA plasma screen. Something you don’t normally get on a battery-powered portable PC. Would you like 

to see more?” 

‘I thought you’d never ask” said the businessman. 

These days the businessman’s business is no longer middle-sized. It has grown considerably bigger. 
The whole office now uses Toshiba portable PCs. Switching over was a doddle. A Toshiba PC runs all 
the software the company was using, Microsoft Windows, Lotus 1-2-3 and Microsoft Word. It connects 
into the office network and can address the company’s mainframe. The 386SX technology makes it 
a faster computer and 80 megabytes is far more storage than they’ve ever had with desktops. 

The big businessman as he now most surely is, got his people out 
from behind desks and back into clients’ offices. With Toshiba PCs they 
can do business and talk business at the same time, on their computers 
and with their clients. 






<r 



To: Toshiba IPS Marketing, PO Box 421, Freepost. Addlestone Road, Weybridge, Surrey, KT15 2 BR. 
Or FREEPHONE 0800 282707. 

Help my people be in two places at once. Please send me details of Toshiba’s portable PC range. 


NAME (MriMrs/Ms)- 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


-POSITION. 
.PHONE 


. ,, r , « . . 1 . . f . ■ PREFERRED DEALER (II anjrl 

He's solved the problem of being m two places at the same time. I 


.POSTCODE. 


A/KMJI 


In Touch with Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


ALL REGISTERED TRADE MASKS ACKNOWLEDGED. 
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Labour studies proposals 
to overhaul audit practices 


By David Waller 

THE Labour party’s frontbencb 
trade and industry team Is con- 
sidering proposals for a radical 
overhaul of accounting and 
auditing in the UK. 

The proposals, drawn up by 
Mr Austin Mitchell. Labour MP 
for Great Grimsby, recommend 
a mandatory change of audi- 
tors every five years for quoted 
companies, a statutory defini- 
tion of auditors' responsibili- 
ties and that accountancy 
firms should be banned from 
providing consultancy services 
to audit clients. 

The proposals are the latest 
stage in a sustained attack on 
the accountancy profession by 
Mr Mitchell, who was until last 
year an opposition trade and 
industry spokesman. Whether 
or not they are adopted as offi- 
cial Labour party policy, the 
proposals may worry UK 
accountants as an indication of 
what life might be like under a 
Labour government. 

Mr Mitchell believes that the 
recent series of company insol- 
vencies demonstrates the fail- 
ure of the accountancy profes- 
sion to regulate itself. His 
recommendations include: 

• Auditors’ responsibilities to 
be defined by statute in the 
same way that directors’ 
responsibilities are spelt out in 
Company Law. At present, 
auditors are simply required to 
say whether the accounts are 
“true and fair". 



Austin Mitchell: radical 
plans for auditors 

• Auditors to be required to 
report fraud to regulators. 
Such requirements already 
exist for auditors of banks and 
some financial services organi- 
sations, The proposal is that 
they should apply to the audi- 
tors of all large companies. 

• Auditors most be prepared 
to “actively” satisfy them- 
selves that a business is a 
“going concern”. The profes- 


sion has come in for much crit- 
icism that audited accounts 
provide no indication as to 
whether companies are on the 
brink of collapse. 

• Audit reports should spell 
out what auditors are responsi- 
ble for, and should comment 
specifically on the adequacy of 
the company's internal finan- 
cial controls. 

• Audits of quoted companies 
should change hands every 
five years. 

• Auditors not to be allowed 
to provide services such as 
consultancy, book-keeping, 
executive recruitment or actu- 
arial advice to audit clients. 

• If an auditor resigns an 
audit, the reasons most be 
made public. 

• An independent body to be 
set up to award the audits of 
large publicly quoted compa- 
nies, in order “to free auditors 
from the purse-strings” of 
directors. 

In the accounting field, Mr 
Mitchell’s proposals recom- 
mend: a legal requirement for 
companies to publish cash-flow 
statements; balance sheets to 
be reformed so that assets are 
carried at market value; and 
companies should publish 
profit forecasts. 

Finally, companies should 
disclose the expenditure they 
have made to control pollution 
and the extent of current emis- 
sions and discharges. 


Littlewoods forms Soviet links 
for manufacturing and sales 

By Ian Hamilton Fazey 


LITTLEWOODS. the British 
retail clothing , mail order and 
financial-services group, has 
set up two joint ventures in 
Leningrad to manufacture and 
market clothing in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Liverpool-based com- 
pany has confirmed the deals 
but has disclosed no details. 

Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, reported that Mr Frau- 
ds Ball, Littlewoods’ develop- 
ment director, was in Lenin- 
grad last month to launch the 
projects. 

One venture involves Gostini 
Dvor, a leading Leningrad 


department store, which is to 
sell Littlewoods clothes. 

The manufacturing agree- 
ment is with Mayak Amalgam- 
ation, which will make cloth- 
ing to Littlewoods’ speci- 
fications. 

According to the Novosti 
press agency in London, the 
venture will enable Mayak to 
use new materials and learn 
new manufacturing technol- 
ogy. 

Mayak hopes the arrange- 
ment will eventually help it to 
break into the world clothes 
market and sell Soviet-made 
dothes in the west 


• Raleigh International, the 
Nottingham-based bicycle man- 
ufacturer; is to enter a joint 
venture with the Soviet Union 
to make bicycles using tita- 
nium as structural materiaL 
The UK company will supply 
the technology for a Soviet mil- 
itary factory to produce 100,000 
bicycles a year in a venture 
that might be worth £4m a 
year to Raleigh. 

The Soviet authorities have 
agreed in return to supply the 
Nottingham factory with tita- 
nium for 30,000 frames a year. 
The UK bicycles are expected 
to sell for £1,000 each. 


Warning of inflation threat to jobs 


By Edward Balls 

UK UNEMPLOYMENT may 
Increase fay more than a mil- 
lion by 1994 if wage and price 
inflation remains high, the 
Confederation of British Indus- 
try warns today. 

UK membership of the Euro- 
pean exchange rate mechanism 
has moved the economy Into 
uncharted territory, the CBI 
says. Even if the UK succeeds 
in reducing inflation, it is still 
likely that unemployment will 
rise by 600,000 over the next 
three years. 

The CBTs predictions come 
in a report analysing the for- 


tunes of the French economy 
over the past decade. The 
French experience in the ERM 
after 1983 represents the clos- 
est parallel to the UK. accord- 
ing to the authors of the 
report. They are Professor 
Douglas McWilliams, the CRTs 
chief economic adviser, and Mr 
Douglas Godden, an economist. 

Inflation in France fell from 
12 per cent to 3 per cent 
between 1982 and 1386 at a cost 
of a 500.000 rise in unemploy- 
ment 

A fall in wage inflation from 
25 to a5 per cent between lSffi 


and 1987 was essential in ach- 
ieving the reduction in price 
inflation, the report says. "This 
resulted essentially from man- 
agement action, although it 
was buttressed by the effect of 
government policies.'* 

The CBI appears less confi- 
dent in the ability of British 
management to achieve a rapid 
fan jn wage inflation, in its lat- 
est economic forecast, pub- 
lished two weeks ago, the CBI 
predicted that average earn- 
ings would grow by 9.3 per 
cent next year, compared with 
9.8 per cent in 1990. 


The CBI projected a further 
fan in earnings growth to ».9 
per cent in 1992. By then, 

unemployment will have risen 

to 2.1m in 1992 from 1.6m in 
1990. 

Fiance's entry into the sys- 
tem was now considered, a 
• responding success" in spite 
of the rise in unemployment, 
today’s report says. . 

Success in reducing UK 
inflation will depend critically 
on the extent to which the gov- 
ernment can reduce wage ami 
price inflation in the public 
sector, the authors add. 


ERM discipline will 
hurt, says study 

By Guy de JonquMraa, International Business Editor 


BRITAIN faces a much harsher 
adjustment to the disciplines of 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism (ERM) than did 
France and Italy in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, accord- 
ing to a London Business 
School study. 

The study says that greater 
exchange rate stability will 
benefit British companies in 
the longer t erm, provided that 
they curb wage rises, improve 
productivity and strengthen 
their brands, marketing and 
distribution in Europe. 

By eliminating the 
short-term volatility of ster- 
ling, ERM membership would 
remove an important competi- 
tive disadvantage that had 
damaged the performance of 
British exports. 

Britain’s interest and infla- 
tion rates were likely to con- 
verge more rapidly on German 
levels than those of France »nri 
Germany after they entered 
the ERM, the study predicts. 
The transition would be more 
painful, however. 

Less frequent exchange rate 
realignments had m«d«* the 
ERM "harder” since 1967 and 
sterling's scope for depreda- 
tion was limited by the deci- 
sion to join near the centre of 
its 6 per cent fluctuation band. 

The study says: “The UK will 
not be afforded the luxury of 
the relatively gradual squeeze 
on cost inflation operating 
through loss of international 
competitiveness, cushioned by 
realignments within the ERM 
which characterised France 
and Italy in the early 1980s. 
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■ The more things change the more 
they are the same. Herbert Smith has 
moved, with a new address and a new 
telephone number, but our commitment 
to quality and excellence in legal services 
remains unchanged. 

AH the Partners and staff of Herbert 
Smith in London can now be found - 
together under one roof - in Exchange 
House, Broadgate. 

Broadgate is located around 
Liverpool Street station and is one of 
the most accessible and prestigious 

developments in 
the Crty of London. 
Exchange House itself 
has been described 
Cry as 'the most exciting 
building in Britain' 

O Taking these new 

offices in Broadgate 
underlines our commitment to 
the further development of the firm and 
the continuing improvement of services 
to our clients ■ 


Herbert Smith 


Exchange House, 

Primrose Street, London EC2A 2HS. 

Tel: 071-374 8000. Fbxr 071-496 0043. 
Telex: 886633. Dx: No. 28. 

LONDON ■ BRUSSELS ■ HONG KONG ■ NEWYORK • PARIS 
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"While the same prize of 
. more durable growth Is cer- 
tainly there at the end of the 
tunnel, the road under the 
’new look* ERM is rough and 
unforgiving." The study finds 
that exporters with relatively 
stable national currencies have 
been far more successful in 
capturing market share than 
competitors with volatile 
o nes 

The study argues that erratic 
sterling movements have hurt 
Britain’s export performance in 
three ways: 

• They undermined efforts to 
develop brand loyalty by deter- 
ring foreign consumers and 
encouraging retailers to drop 
UK products when their prices 
rose on sterling appreciation. 

• They discouraged foreign 
customers from making 
long-term commitments to 
invest in British machines 
the training and spare parts 
needed to operate them. 

• They made it harder for 
British e x porter s to bear the 
short-term losses involved in 
launching new products 
abroad. 

A more stable export flow 
should maiw it easSnc to justify 
such investments, the study 
says. 

"Over time, this will help 
British exporters to sell on the 
‘value added’ of a total prod- 
uct-service-sales package.” 

WW. ERM entry make British 
companies more competitive? 
Business Strategy Review, 
Autumn 199(1 London Business 
School. Sussex Place, London 
NWl 4SA. Tel: 071-262 5050. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

DTI criticised 
over investor 
protection 

LABOUR has accused the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry of complacency 
towards investor protection. 

Ms Marjorie Mowlam, Oppo- 
sition City spokeswoman, told a 
meeting in her Redcar constitu- 
ency yesterday: “It is essential 
that as we approach a single 
market in Europe for services, 
we must present a dean and 
investor-friendly face. 

"Failing to do that . . . lets 
the investors down, lets the 
industry down and knocks con- 
fidence in our European 
future. Ministers must realise 
that DTI stands for the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
not the ’department for taking 
it easy’." 

Cheltenham Tory 

THE TORY party worker who 
attacked the selection of a 
black prospective parliamen- 
tary candidate for Cheltenham 
has been banned from the 
town’s Conservative club. 

Musical shares 

SALES of LPs have declined by 
almost 20m a year compared 
with the mid 1980s. 

Compact discs, although 
more expensive, have Leapt 
ahead, according to a report by 
Euromonitor, a market ana- 
lyst Pre-recorded cassettes are 
still the biggest sellers. 

Construction output 

CONSTRUCTION industry out- 
put in the third quarter was 1 
per cent lower than in the sec- 
ond quarter but 2 per cent 
higher than a year ago, figures 
from tbe Environment Depart- 
ment show. Total new work 
was unchanged on the previ- 
ous quarter, but 4 per cent 
above the level a year earlier. 
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Industry told to guard 
its interests better 

By Michael Cassell, Business Correspondent 


ORGANISATIONS represent- 
ing British industry must raise 
their status and protect their 
members’ interests better 
when EC standards and regula- 
tions are drawn up. the 
National Economic Develop- 
ment Office says. 

Nedo will today host a meet- 
ing in London of UK trade 
y sjwfehVHi s and chambers of 
commerce called to discuss 
ways of improving liaison on 
single-market Issues. 

The organisation claimed 


last night that strong represen- 
tative bodies in France, Ger- 
many and other European 
nations were proving to be "for 
more active and effective" in 
ensuring that European legisla- 
tion reflected the strengths and 
weaknesses of their own indus- 
tries. 

The chambers of commerce 
and trade associations are also 
expected to say many EC 
states are operating rules 
unfairly, giving possible scope 
for protectionist tendencies. 


Right-wing 
group calls 
for leading 
role in EC 

By Edward Salle 

THE Institute of Economic 
Affairs, one of the most influ- 
ential right-wing groups luring 
Mrs Thatcher’s government, 
has urged Britain to take a 
fading and constructive roJe 
in the development of a new 
Europe. 

In a report published today 
on the eve of this week's inter- 
governmental conferences Da 
Rome, the ISA also criticise* 
Britain's “negative and- reac- 
tive" stand on Europe. : - 
The report outlines an alter- 
native “market-based vision of 
European integration'’, com- 
bining decentralised power and 
accountable institutions. 

It included a “guaranteed" 
role for national parliaments 
and wider powers for tbe Euro- 
Parliament and tbe Euro- 
pean Court of Justice. . . 

“Britain must be a year 
ahead of the debates rather 
than six months behind at 
every stage," it says. 

“Britain can be the voice of 
free trade, the opponent of pro- 
tectionism and trade blocs.* 
Europe '$ Constitutional 
Future. IEA, 2 Lord North 
Street, London. SW2P 3LB. 
£8.95. 


Call for private infrastructure funding 


By Richard Tomkins, Transport Correspondent 


CLEAR-CUT guidelines aimed 
at s timulating private-sector 
participation in road, rail and 
bridge construction are urged 
in a report from the National 
Economic Development Coun- 
cil. 

The NEDC’s construction 
industry sector group also pro- 
poses that the government 
should set up a consultative 
mechanism to involve industry 
and other interests in private 
financing for transport infra- 
structure projects. 

Government efforts to 
attract private involvement in 
transport projects have so for 
met only limited success. 


because the construction 
industry has often found 
rewards outweighed by risks. 

One of the industry’s main 
criticisms of the present ad hoc 
system is that promoters of 
schemes are exposed to the 
unacceptable financial risk of 
investing heavily in developing 
proposed schemes, without any 
guarantee that they will go 
ahead. 

The NEDC’s report says pri- 
vate capital will only become 
involved in developing trans- 
port infrastructure projects if 
promoters are able to see 
clearly the associated risks and 
returns. 


It concludes that guidelines 
should be established, 
lasing down a procedure for 
introducing private sector par- 
ticipation in infrastructure pro- 
jects. 

The NEDC’s construction 
industry sector group is to put 
its proposed guidelines to Mr 
Malcolm Rifkiad, the new 
transport secretary, in the 
hope that he will endorse and 
implement them. 

Private Finance for Public 
Infrastructure, NEDC Construc- 
tion Industry Sector 
Group. NEDO Books, Millbank 
Tower, Millbank. London 
SWIP4QX. 
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Novemher 1990 

Nov *89 

| January- November 1SS0 Jan-Nov 18 

Volume 

Change* 

Shared 

Shares 

volume 

Change* 

Share% 

Share 14 

Total market 

117,499 

-18412 

100.00 

100.00 

1,946,097 

-121T 

100.00 

1004)0 

UK produced 

53,981 

-13.44 

45.94 

43.51 

838,806 

-11.76 

43.10 

4293 

Imports 

63.518 

-21.55 

54.06 

58.49 

1,107,291 

-1237 

56.90 

57.07 

Japanese makes 

11,368 

—33.33 

9.67 

11.90 

229.546 

-8.12 

11.80 

11.28 

Ford group 

31,979 

-14*6 

27.22 

2&20 

497,930 

— 16JJ1 

2&5S 

27.03 

- Ford 

31*438 

-14.53 

26.76 

25.06 

487.470 

-16.62 

25.05 

26.40 

— Jaguar 

541 

-30.55 

0.46 

(154 

10.460 

-24.66 

0.54 

0.63 

General Motors 

22,432 

-14.1$ 

19.09 

18-23 

325,456 

-6.40 

16.72 

15.70 

— VauxhaU 

21,700 

— 13.99 

18.47 

17.60 

312907 

-6,77 

16.08 

15.16 

- Lotus 

84 

+ 95.35 

0.07 

0.03 

974 

+81.04 

0.05 

0.02 

- Saab* 

648 

-24.65 

0.55 

0.80 

11,575 

+ 0.37 

0.59 

052 

Hover** 

16,262 

-8.56 

13.64 

12.41 

272551 

-8.65 

14.01 

13.48 

Peugeot group 

11,087 

+091 

9.44 

' 7.87 

178^58 

-moo 

820 

8J8 

— Peugeot- 

7,791 

+ 16.14 

6.63 

4.68 

119,646 

-10.64 

6.15 

6.05 

- Citroen 

3.296 

-22.97 

2-81 

2-99 

59.312 

- 8.70 

3.05 

2.93 

Volkswagen group 

M41 

— 24.42 

5.65 

6.13 

122^11 

-11.13 

629 

6.08 

- Vottswagen/Audl 

6.179 

-24.11 

5.26 

5.68 

113285 

-9.18 

5.82 

5.63 

- SEAT 

462 

-28.37 

0.39 

0.45 

9.118 

-8.36 

OAT 

0.45 

Nissan 

3^383 

-41.12 

3.39 

4.72 

105^13 

-22.29 

5.41 

6.11 

Renault 

3,606 

—40.52 

3.07 

423 

65,840 

-21.03 

3-38 

3.79 

Volvo 

3.986 

-29.41 

3.39 

3.94 

63,666 

-19.32 

3.27 

3.56 

Flat group 

2*29 

-32-08 

241 

290 

60.728 

-18.67 

3.11 

238 

- Flat 

2.395 

—3461 

2.04 

256 

53,987 

-20.54 

277 

3.06 

- Lancia 

119 

-41.67 

0.10 

0.14 

2.614 

-14.83 

0.13 

0.14 

- Alfa Romeo 

$15 

+ 9.76 

0^7 

020 

4,127 

+4.35 

0.21 

0.18 

Toyota 

1.972 

—48.93 

1.68 

289 

41.393 

-0.21 

213 

1.87 

BMW 

2,771 

— 0.65 

2.36 

1.95 

41,983 

-11.59 

216 

214 

Honda 

1,955 

-1.31 

1.66 

1-38 

30,171 

+21.92 

1,55 

1.12 

Mercedes-Benz 

-CM ItoicSa BOX at tub An 

1.287 

mmoMn «nd 

-21.06 

1.10 

Kcoatrtd. — ta 

1.15 

E«du Hanoi 

26.078 

—6.28 

1.34 

1.26 
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New car sales down 18% last month 


THERE was a faster fall in UK 
new car sales in November, 
when they dropped 18 per cent 
Sales for the first u months 
this year were 12J per cent 
lower than in 1989. 

Leading the list of top ten 
best-sellers were four cars: the 


Ford Fiesta (144,696), Ford 
Bscort (137,588), Vauxhall Cav- 
alier (1334589) and Ford Sierra 

(124,116)- 

Ford, while still the clear 
market leader overall, is suffer- 
ing a continuing erosion in its 
market share, which was 25~1 


per cent in the first 11 months 
against 26.4 per cent a year 
ago. VauxhaU, the UK subsid- 
iary of General Motors and its 
closest challenger, has gained 
ground to capture a share of 
16-1 per cent Bbare compared 
with 152 per cent a year ago. 


SAILING 1991 

Whether for the purposes of investment, 
corporate entertainment, business or pleasure, 
yachts of all kinds can be seen as some of the most 
elegant and beautiful marks of status and high 

living, as well as some of the most exciting vehicles 
for sport and leisure. 

The weekend FT on 5th January will be 
looking at all aspects of the yachting 
world, in a special feature covering 
subjects ranging from yacht charter to 
the latest in superyacht technology and 
interior design. 

So if you want to know what's what in yachts see 
the Weekend FT. 1 

To advertise in the yachting feature, 5th January 
1991, in black and white or colour, contact: 

Graham Loveluck-Edwards. 

Tel: 071-407 5632 Fax: 07 1 -873 3079 
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As you settle into your first S-class drive, take 
a moment to mull over the reasons the flagship 
Mercedes-Benz is such a complete and satisfying 
car. You'll probably start with physical 
impressions: the elegant embrace of the 
interior, the memorable quietness, the suppleness 
of the ride, the insulation from mechanical vibration. 

You'll end, perhaps, with other equally pleasing 
thoughts. That a car of such pedigree can be 
priced so competitively (£31,680 for the 300SE, 
excluding delivery, road tax and licence plates). 
That Mercedes-Benz resale values are the envy of 
the car industry. And that the effortless on-road 
authority of all S-class models is as muscular as 
it is relaxing. 

The Engineering Of Interior Refinement 


Bear in mind, also, that being a Mercedes- 
Benz, the S-class is built around a steel safety cell 
that's as strong as any in the motor industry. In 


The rewards of travelling 

S-class 


This is the moment, too, to spare a thought 
for the engineering strategy that conjures such 
interior calm. From the double-layer door seals 
beside you, to the hydraulic engine dampers in 
front of you and the isolating suspension bushes 
beneath you, the S-ciass is nothing if not a highly 
sophisticated conspiracy of silence. 

There's a restfulness here for the eyes as well as 
the ears. Inlaid with burr walnut, the interior is 
restrained yet sumptuous, functibrial but gimmick- 
free. Crafted to keep you alert as well as pampered. 


WORLD >RTS CAR 



1989-CHAMPIONS '1990 



Engineered Like No Other Car 
In The World 


fact, this vital contribution to motoring 
safety - cushioned front and rear by 
energy-absorbing crumple zones - is a Mercedes- 
Benz invention. They patented it in 1951 and they've 
been improving it ever since. 

And S -class owners, like all Mercedes drivers, 
enjoy a level of service that reflects the uncom- 
promising standards of Mercedes - Benz cars 
themselves. Whether it's routine servicing or a 
road-side emergency that calls for the European- 
wide protective arm of the Tburing Guarantee, you 
know you can depend on your Mercedes dealer. 

Options To Exercise 

Once you've familiarised yourself with the 
practical and luxury standard features of the 
S-class, why not indulge yourself? Glance through 
the options list for a refinement or two that will 
stamp an individual imprint on your car. (A 
refrigerator, perhaps?) 

The seven S-ciass saloons dispense many 
rewards, but few are as seductive as the driving 
environment. Once you have relaxed into such 
an interior, you're unlikely to be satisfied with 
anything more commonplace. 







FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCE 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
London - 13 & 14 February 1991 


The new decade finds tf>e world bartteng industry al a critical juncture. 
The threat of recession in severe leading economies 1$ adding to the 
presauree on banks which have already been weakened by losses on 
read estate lending and the decline in stock market values. The 
Financial Times Conference on international banfdng win assemble a 
distinguished Sst of leafing figures from the commercial, investment 
and central banking worlds to address the issues facing the industry 
from a wide geographical perspective. 

Speakers include: Sir John Quinton of Barclays Bank PLC; Mr 
Wtadyslaw Baka of Narodowy Bar* PolsW; Dr Gyoetgy Suranyi of 
Magyar Namnti Bank; Mr John Bamming ol EBRD. Sir Geoffrey Utter 
KCB of NatWest Investment Bank Limited; M. Andrd L6vy-Lgng at 
Gompagrtie Rnancfere de Paribas; Mr Toru Kusukawa of The Fuji 
Bank, Limited and M, Jeat-Yves Haberer of Crddt Lyonnais. 


EUROPEAN INSURANCE FORUM 
London - 18 & 19 February 1991 


New Markets, New Risks and corporate strategies (or insurers in 
Europe w9 bo the focus ol this high-level management Forum to be 
arranged by the Financial Times. 


Among fire issues to be examined wffl be the effects of the non-fife and 
life dbectives; the changing character of risks over the next ten years; 
Success In the new Europe - how leading players are adapting; 
Regulation and Finance - a level playing field? 


The conference brings together leading figures from the industry as 
well as international experts on risk management including: Mr 
Humbert Drabbe of the Commission of the European Communities; Dr 
Roberto Pontremoli of La Previdente; Mr Peter Schraeder of Zurich 
Insurance Company; Mr H Felix Woman of TPBnghast; Mr David 
Coleridge of Uoyds of London and David Rowland of the Sedgwick 
Group. 


CABLE TELEVISION AND SATELLITE BROADCASTING 
London - 26 & 27 February 1991 


The ninth Cable & Sateflte Conference comes as the industry seems 
poised for a period of unprecedented growth, despite file temporary 
effects of recession and the feM out from the creation of BSkyB. De- 
regulation continues to open up opportunities tor new television 
services in Europe and the recommendations of the 
telecommunications duopoly review, whereby cable operators should 
be able to offer a fuf telecommunication service in their own right, will 
provide an important new stream of revenue for the industry. 


The opening address will be given by Mr Peter Uoyd MP. 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State at the Home Office. A 
distinguished panel of speakers wfll review the opportunities and 
pitfalls including Mr Jean Dondeiinger, EC Commissioner for Audo 
Visual Affairs, Mr Mchael Cheddand. Director General of the BBC, Mr 
Stewart Blair, Chief Executive Officer of United Artists Entertainment, 
Mr Leonid Kravchenko, Chairman of the USSR State Committee tor 
Television and Radio and Mr Bam d Schjphoret, Managing Director of 
Ufa TV. 


AH enquiries ahoUd be addressed tec Financial Times Conference Organisation. 
128 Jermyn Steel, London SWIY 4U).T*t: 071-925 2323 
(24hour answering service). Telex: 27347 FTCONF G. Fox: 071-925 2125. 
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DOLLAR 

Where Next? 


Call for our current views 


CAL Futures Ltd 
Windsor Houk 
50 Victoria Street 
London 
5W1H0NW 
Tel: 071-799 2233 
Bx: 071-799 1321 


Computers and C ommun ications 
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WORLD 

INDUSTRIAL 

REVIEW 


The FT proposes to publish, this 
survey on January 14. 1991. It 
will be of particular interest to 
54% of Chief Executives in 
Europe’s leading companies and 
94% of Captains of Industry in 
the UK who are FT readers. 
The US Senate and House of 
Representatives receive hand 
delivered copies of the FT Daily. 
If you want to reach these 
important audiences, call Brian 
Heron on 061 834 9381 or fax 
061 832 9248. 


FT SURVEYS 


INTERNATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 


The FT proposes to publish this survey on 
11 FEBRUARY 1991. 

The Financial Times reaches 71% of senior 
businessmen in the UK who’s main area of 
responsiblity is in marketing or advertising, 
publicity, PR, public affairs . If you want 
to reach this important audience, call Andy 
Barrons on 071 873 3201 or fax 071 873 
3062. 


FT SURVEYS 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 
ADVERTISING 


appears every Saturday in 
the Weekend FT. 

For more information call 

Lourdez Beilis 
on 

071-873 4839 
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Opposition renews its call 
for scrapping of poll tax 

By Ralph Atkins 


Tories may * 
win backing 
of former 
SDP leader 


THE OPPOSITION Labour 
party last night sought to 
regain the political initiative in 
the community charge debate 
by making abolition of the tax 
a precondition for Its coopera- 
tion in measures to soften the 
short-term impact 
The controversial commu- 
nity charge, or poll tax, was 
introduced by the Conservative 
party as a replacement tax tor 
local services. 

Ur Bryan Gould, opposition 
environment spokesman, said 
that. If its terms were met, 
Labour would co-operate fully 
should the government want to 
introduce laws before Christ- 
mas to alleviate the worst 
excesses of the poll tax 
Ri.g comments followed the 
call last week by Mr Michael 
Heseltine, the environment 
secretary, for all-party talks on 
the community charge. 

Labour has rejected his pro- 
posal as a gimmick with Mr 
Gould last night describing it 
as merely a “device to paper 
over the cracks". 

Mr Heseltine will this week 
finalise details of the team of 
civil servants who will be 
given responsibility for consid- 
ering proposals for revamping 
local government finance. 

Headed by a senior civil ser- 
vant, the team will include up 



By Ralph Atkina 
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Bryan Gould (left) challenges AOchael Heseltine, the 
environment secretary, to abandon the poll tax 


to two dozen officials and con- 
sider suggestions put forward 
by political parties and others. 

Among Conservative MPs 
concerned at the political effect 
of the tax hopes are growing 
that significant reforms could 
be in place before April, when 
next year's bills are sent out 

Dr Keith Hampson, Conser- 
vative MP and prominent 
Heseltine supporter in last 
month’s Conservative leader- 
ship contest, yesterday pre- 
dicted “substantial changes". 

Last week, Mr Heseltine 

marto it <*V»ar that no Complete 


solution to the poll tax could 
be identified and Implemented 
in under two years. He hinted 
at interim adjustments. 

Mr Gould said poll tax bills 
were still on course to average 
far in excess of £400 next year- 
Mr Heseltine’s problem was 
that the prime minister had 
rejected all alternative systems 
of local government finance. 
Mr Gould said that if it was 
admitted that the poll tax bad 
to he abolished, he would rec- 
ommend full rebates for the 

poorest. 


Fresh call for parliament to 
consider constitutional reforms 


By Ralph Atkins 


FURTHER pressure on 
members of parliament to con- 
sider wide-ranging constitu- 
tional reforms comes in a 
report today by the left-of-cen- 
tre Institute for Public Policy 
Research urging the introduc- 
tion of a comprehensive bill of 
rights. 

A bill of rights would 
enhance democracy in Britain 
and help to counter mounting 
concern about the prote ction of 
tivfl liberties, the IPPR argues. 
Ideall y, it would form part of a 
written constitution. 

Separately, a report pub- 
lished by the Fabian Society 
today calls for changes in the 
operation of parliament 

The author. Mr Peter Hen- 


nessy, is visiting professor of 
government at Strathclyde 
University in Scotland. 

He says the present system 
“is almost designed to deter 
thoughtful people, who like 
their families, from s tanding 
for parliament * 1 _ 

He suggests an end to all- 
night parliamentary sittings, 
increased pay for MPs and a 
Attra^ gthewgri select committee 
to provide “reasoned, reflec- 
tive, persuasive” criticism of 
the government 

The two papers add to the 
growing par liamentar y d eb ate 
over potential reforms, 
prompted In part by Mr John 
Major's willingness to consider 
possible changes. 


The IPPR has drawn up a 
19-article proposed bill of 
rights building on the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

So tor. the opposition Labour 
party has resisted proposals for 
incorporating the European 
Char ter of Human Rights into 
British law. 

The IPPR argues that “to 
make democracy a reality, fun- 
damental individual rights and 
liberties should have legal pro- 
tection in the form of a written 
constitution that even a prop- 
erly elected parliament cannot 
change by ordinary legisla- 
tion.” 


THE FORMER leader of the 
centre Social Democrat party. 
Dr David Owen, yesterday 
moved closer to backing the 
Conservative party as Senior 
Tories embraced the new 
agenda set by Mr John Major, 
the prune minister. 

The strong hint by Dr Owen, 
a former foreign secretary In 
the last Labour government, 
that he may vote Conservative 
at the next election - If he 
does not stand for re-election 
in his own constituen- 
cy - came as Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, former deputy prime 
minister, emphasised the bene- 
fits accruing from a changed 
prime minister. 

Sir Geoffrey - whose resig- 
nation speech presaged Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher’s downfall 
- said: “One of the changes 
that follows from Mrs 
Hiatcher’s decision to resign 
Is that . . certain topics that 
were regarded as nnopesable 
are now clearly capable of re- 
examination.” 

On Channel Four television. 
Sir Geoffrey said he hoped 
Britain's viewpoint would get 
a better hearing in Europe. 
The government's proposals 
for the next stage of economic 
ami monetary union had 
lacked credibility, “because of 
the extent to which it looked 
like we did not believe in 
them". 

The warmth of Dr Owen, 
who split from the Labour 
party in the early 1980s to 
from the SDP, towards the 
prime minister signals the 
extent to which Conservatives 
could appeal to the centre 
ground in British politics. 

Commenting on the prime 
minister’s first fortnight in 
office. Dr Owen said: “I like, 
so for, what t have seen, but It 
is early days." 

Mr Malcolm Rifidnd, trans- 
port secretary, implicitly 
acknowledged that Mr Major's 
election had ushered in a new 
Tory agenda when he said on 
BBC radio: “What we have to 
show is that we are relevant to 
the needs of the 1990s - and 
they are different needs.** 

The Conservative party had 
to help those in society who 
had not benefited from the 
achievements of a free-enter- 
prise economy, he added. 


NEC PCs. 

LESS TROUBLE THAN DANIEL 

AGED 7. 


There's no chance of any trouble 
when you buy an NEC PC. 

For a start, you're buying a PC with 
a 3 year warranty. (Which is a whole lot 
longer than other major PC manufacturers 
can muster). 


This, together with • what we call 
‘Zero Defect Manufacture', makes your 
NEC PC a reliable business tool. 


It also means that in the unlikely 
event of something going wrong, we'll 
waste no time in making it right. 

NEC PCs — no problems, no hassles 
and absolutely no answering back when 
it’s time to go to bed. 


means that in the 


To discover what Daniel’s dad 

already knows, call — 

our free hotline today. HOTLINE 

0800 181368 


NEC (UK) LTD Caxpau, Diviiioa, I Victoria Lon dun W3 6UL 
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Grid system enters commercial world 

Juliet Sychrava on a natural monopoly with a key role in competition 

N OW THAT the 12 means promoting the However, while old CEGB than 80 per cent of NGC turn- regulator hopes to cut 

regional electricity long-term health of the grid for members wi thin the NGC may over and the bulk of the com- expensive transfer of elect 

companies are dose to the benefit of its use pc and fake a similar line the rtaat nanit’e nmfite ihr anmce the mnnfmi ■ 


Frank Field: refusing to 
stand in contest re-ran 

Labour’s 
deselection 
row flares 
over Field 

By Ralph Atkins 

LABOUR party in-fighting over 
the deselection of Mr Frank 
Field, MP for Birkenhead, 
intensified yesterday after Mr 
Field said he would not stand 
In a re-run of the contest under 
a timetable being discussed. 

Party officials responded 
with surprise and scarcely hid- 
den annoyance to a letter Mr 
Field sent to Mr Neil Kinnock, 
the Labour leader, laBt week. 

In it, Mr Field said not 
enough had been done to 
damp down on improper activ- 
ities in the constituency. He 
said the timetable for selection, 
discussed by his constituency 
executive last Thursday, would 
not result in a fair contest 

However, party officials said 
that no final decisions had 
been taken on re-running the 
selection meeting and 
expressed surprise about the 
action taken by Mr Field. 

The matter will be consid- 
ered by Labour's National 
Executive Committee (NEC) on 
December 19. Mr Joyce Gould, 
the director, is expected by 
have compiled another report 
on the constituency party. 

The row is likely to add to 
the embarrassment caused to 
Mr Kinnock by the Birkenhead 
party with its accusations of 
intimidation and infiltration by 
Militant extremists. 

Recommendations for 
changes were made In a report 
to the NEC in the summer but 
the north-west England region 
has been preoccupied by parlia- 
mentary by-elections. 


N OW THAT the 12 
regional electricity 
companies are close to 
flotation, the reasons fbr pri- 
vatising the electricity indus- 
try are well rehearsed. There 
will, the arguments run, be 
more competition in electricity 
generation and supply, and the 
electricity wires will be thrown 
open to all users. 

Where that leaves the 
National Grid Company (NGC), 
which takes over ownership 
and management of the 
national electricity transmis- 
sion network, or grid, from the 
Central Electricity Generating 
Board (CEGB), is still uncer- 
tain. 

Rather like the regional elec- 
tricity companies, the NGC has 
a core distribution, or wires 
business. In siznple terms, it 
owns, maintains, and operates 
the grid, and charges users a 
fee for that sendee. 

Unlike the regional compa- 
nies, it has no competitive role 
in the restructured industry, 
although the government has 
pointedly made the NGC an 
agency for promoting the new 
free market in electricity. 
Under the new Electricity Act, 
the NGC has an obligation “to 
facilitate competition in the 
supply and generation of elec- 
tricity”. 

How the NGC will achieve 
that is still difficult to see. Ulti- 
mately, promoting competition 

Strict rules on 
waste dumping 
out this week 

By John Hunt, Environment 
Correspondent 

TOUGH REGULATIONS to 
control fly-tipping - illegal 
dumping of waste - win be 
issued by the Department erf 
the Environment this week. 

The private members’ bill to 
stop fly-tipping, introduced by 
Ms Joan Ruddock, Labour MP 
for Deptford, became law in 
July last year as the Control of 
Pollution (Amendment) Act 
Since that, legitimate contrac- 
tors have continued to suffer 
from the illegal activities of fly- 
tippers who can dump waste 
on the cheap. 

“We have been In a period of 
limbo," jaid Mr David Boyd. , 
industrial director of the 
National Association of Waste 
Disposal Contractors (NAWDQ 
which represents 90 large com- 
panies. “It would have been 
reasonable to expect the 
regulations to appear a year 
ago.” 


FT SATELLITE MONITOR 


BSkyB dish sales surge 


By Alice Rawslhorn 

PUBLICITY about the merger 
of the Sky and BSB satellite 
television services to form 
BSkyB resulted in increased 
sales of satellite dishes in 
Britain last month. 

The monthly FT Satellite 
Monitor survey, carried out by 
Continental Research, found 
that 82,000 new dishes were 
installed in November, bring- 
ing the total number installed 
in the UK to 12m, more than 
three times the figure a year 
ago. 

Sky and BSB announced 
their merger at the beginning 


of November. The new BSkyB 
service uses the old Sky tech- 
nology, including Astra 
receiver dishes, rather than the 
BSB system with its Squarial 

liishps. 

As a result, almost all the 
satellite dishes installed last 
month were Astra. According 
to the survey, 77,000 Astra 
receivers were installed' in 
November, 40 per cent more 
than in October. The growth is 
due partly to the demise of 
BSB and partly to a seasonal 
increase in sales during the 
approach to Christmas. 


The Association of Corporate Treasurers 
DIPLOMA AWARDS 

The fallowing were successful in passing the Part II examinations 

of the Association of Corporate Treasurers 

MjA Abbott 

Treasurer, Brislol & West Building Society 

SlL-phra A.-J\ forth 

AmIsuiu Treasurer. Bass Phr 

Ju-din Beticy 

Treasury Manager, Balfour Beany Lid 

OjvkJ Gils start 

Group Ta* and Treasury Maragpr, H P Buhner Holdings Pic 

Junm But) -on 

Manager - Croup Audit. Midland Group 

Sunk) Boland 

Group Treasurer. 5TC & ICL Pic 

David Banc ham - 

General Manager - Tusarion. Australia ft New Zealand 

Bonking Group Ltd 

Jetvniv Burden 

Deputy Treasurer. National Hume Loans Corporal ion Pic 

elite Timer 

Manager - Corporate Finance. Price Waterhouse 

Ian Crompton 

Corporate Banking Manager. Midland Montagu Corporate 
Banking 

Uintlopher tiler 

Treasurer. South WesJ Electricity Board 

Kill Fonlim 

Senior Analyst tUK Treasury). Air Products Pic 

Patrick Flynn 

Mamtgi-i Audit. Midland Bank Pic 

Le-U-v 

.Vedviant Group Treasurer. MB Group Pte 

Riitunl George 

Chartered Accountant. Price Waterhouse 

Mjfk Ghcerbranl 

Associate Director. Corporate Finance. IBJ biicrranonal Lid 

Vi» H-'niic riihw 

Acrountam. Btwlboipe Holdings Pie 

James G'UinJ 

Financial Analyirf. Midland Bank Group 

Andrew tinrensmilh 

Group Cash Manager. Bncora Group Lid 

Mari. Ikunjry 

Manager - Mcretwnt Bankmg. Klein woo Benson Group 

Rirtuui) Mildred 

Assistant fljroup Treasurer. Tootal Group Pie 

John lludum 

Assistant Imwtfir Relations Manager. IC1 Pk 

nine ' luuiiiswi 

Chid Accountant. Brittanm Airways Lid . . 

ii»rv Kerdt.iw 

Treasury SjxxlaliiL Intel Europe 

tan Magnet* 

rreasuty MaiwfsT. hwhape Rk 

Jhuum Man in 

Assistant Treasurer. Amcfslum Inientaiionai Pfc 

Kathleen McCn> 

Treasury Awbiant. Reuter* Ltd 


Senior Treasury Oflicrr. Midlands Ek-clricity Boanl 

Paul Nr-IuiK 

Assistant Chief Acentwmni. Phillip* Imperial Petroleum Lid 

Sh-|<hm Pmney 

Financial Controller. Low. Dempsey & Co Lid 

Michael Ruins*-) 

Treasury CuroultaiU. IBM (UK) Lid 

Laurence Samlet 1 . 

Inscvlrantl Pwtfolk. Manage!. Bristol ft West Building Soctay 

Mike Samteisjm 

Treasury AiXOiHinM. Reuters Lid 

I t mi Steplvnl 

Manager Treasury. Hill Samuel Bank Lid 

IVwr SimpMin 

Fnunriul AmM* UBS Phillips and Drew Ltd 

MnttH l Sltlilll 

Assisctni Manager, Coopers ft Ly brand Dcknitc 

Sti.TOll Tjulhul 

Sctitir Financial CtmlwHer. Australia ft New Zealand 
Rjukin(_-Grutip Ltd 

Mil Wallet 

Head i>f Audi!. Ro)^ Tiusl Bank 

J.initC Wriisun 

1 rensitrv Asshiaiu. Reuter* Lul 

Ali-jjit Williams 

Treasury Aiulysi. RT/ Cwporaiiun Pk- 


Treasure ArsuiMilani.GallaSiCT Unwed 

I edit- M nuu-Jcr 

Treasury Manager. British Tc IreunwuooTl Ions Pie 


means promoting the 
long-term health of the grid for 
the benefit of its users, and 
ensuring that all users can 
connect to the grid. The incen- 
tive for the NGC is that a 
healthy and accessible grid 
means future customers. 

The company certainly has 
the technical expertise to 
maintain the system. What it 
can do beyond that is uncer- 
tain. 

The grid, it can be argued, is 
a natural monopoly at the 
heart of the newly competitive 
electricity industry. 

The NGC will not be sold 
directly to the public. Instead, 
its shares will be held via a 
holding company by the 12 
regional electricity companies, 
which will receive dividends 
from the NGC. That will allow 
It to retain a degree of indepen- 
dence from its shareholders. 

However, the NGC will lose 
much of the power of its fore- 
runner in the days before pri- 
vatisation. Because it could 
plan the location and amount 
of generation capacity, the 
CEGB had for more control 
over the long-term develop- 
ment of the grid. The new NGC 
will have little control over 
where new generation arises. 

That has already provoked 
criticism from the Labour 
party, which has suggested 
that it would renationalise the 
company. 


However, while old CEGB 
members within the NGC may 
take a similar tine, the new 
order is following the govern- 
ment's lead in emphasising a 
desire to create opportunities 
and promote competition. 

Mr John Uttley, NGC finance 

FSS 


PRIVATISATION 

director, believes that competi- 
tive electricity is the lifeblood 
of the NGC itself. “The NGC 
sees itself as a market-oriented, 
customer-oriented company, 
not just as a provider of wires. 
The health of the company 
depends on electricity being in 
fashion. If it goes out of fash- 
ion the grid will wither.” 

However, the NGC does not 
necessarily benefit from more 
users. Higher volumes are not 
a sufficient condition for profit- 
ability in the main wires busi- 
ness, which contributes more 


than 8b per cent of NGC turn- 
over and the bulk of the com- 
pany's profits. 

Turnover in the wires busi- 
ness is volume-sensitive, 
because most charges to users 
are linked by a regulatory for- 
mula to rising demand. Profits 
may increase with volumes, 
provided capital expenditure 
does not increase simulta- 
neously. 

- Although it owns the grid 
the NGC has only two real 
means to control the way that 
the grid develops geographi- 
cally. 

The first is the series of 
charges it makes to generators 
and supply companies for con- 
necting to and using the grid. 
Those charges are designed by 
the regulatory system to reflect 
local supply and demand, and 
to encourage generators and 
suppliers to connect where 
they are most needed. 

Because there Is a concentra- 
tion of generation capacity in 
the north, and electricity 
de mand in the south, charges 
for generators are zero in Lon- 
don, ' where they are most 
needed, and highest in the 
north, where there is already 
excess capacity. 

Similarly, supply companies 
will be charged least for con- 
necting In the north-east, 
where there is a shortage of 
supply companies relative to 
generation capacity. Thus the 


regulator hopes to cut the 
expensive transfer of electric- 
ity across the country and 
maximise the system for all 
users. How adequate these 
zonal messages are is debat- 
able. They are only one factor 
considered by a generator 
another is proximity to a 
source of natural gas. 

While the regulatory formula 
allows the NGC to raise its 
charges only to reflect rising 
national demand, and thus ris- 
ing infrastructure costs, it does 
not allow* tiie company to alter 
prices in specific regions as 
focal demand patterns change. 

More worrying for the NGC, 
a new connection and the 
resulting increased flow of 
electricity through the wires 
may mean spending large 
sums on reinforcing cables 
many miles away, and the con- 
nection charge does not cover 
that kind of cost 

In future, the company 
hopes, the regulatory regime 
may change to accommodate 
those two difficulties. 

Regulatory obstacles aside, 
the company's main business 
risk is manag in g its large capi- 
tal expenditure budget, which 
is expected to be about £290m 
this year. Because the com- 
pany must connect new users, 
it can face sudden lump sums 
of expenditure arising from 
new connections. However. Mr 
Uttley points out, the ctmtinu- 
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ous maintenance being carried 
out on the grid should limit 
that risk. 

It would be wrong to suggest 
that the NGC faces only chal- 
lenges and obstacles prevent- 
ing it controlling its own 
future. Its core business, set- 
ting aside the risks of heavy 
capital expenditure or any 
tightening of the regulatory 
screw, is secure. 

That is important for Us 
shareholders, the regional elec- 
tricity companies, which will 
collectively receive a forecast 
dividend of £l04.5m for the 


year to October 1991. For the 
largest shareholder. Eastern 
Electricity, for example, that 
means £13.06m, of a total his- 
toric cost pre-tax profit of 
£1 12.4m. 

Still, whether the regulatory 
framework gives the company 
any scope to fulfil its obliga- 
tions, or gives the new electric- 
ity industry a truly competi- 
tive future, is uncertain. The 
company has not yet shaken 
off a traditional and bureau- 
cratic public-sector manner 
and, given its size, may take 
some time to do so. 



A brief case in favour of the new COMPAQ LTE 386s/20. 


If you need the power and performance 
of a 386-based PC wherever you go, the good 
news is that now you can have it. 

Compaq, a world leader in laptop 
computing proudly presents you with the 
COMPAQ LTE 386s/20. 

Weighing a mere 71bs and measuring just 
8x11 inches, the new COMPAQ UTE 386s/20 
is the ideal travel companion. Its battery life 
of over 3 hours, allows you to work non-stop 
from Heathrow to Moscow. 

What’s more the COMPAQ LTE386s/20 
machine is a full function, high performance 


20MHz 386SX notebook PC with up to 50% 
performance improvement over 16MHz. non- 
cache PCs and 2MB of memory supplied as 
standard. 

With a VGA edgelit LCD screen the 
COMPAQ LTE 386s/20 gives excellent resolu- 
tion in 16 shades of grey, making it easy to 
work with in any lighting conditions. 

AH of this, believe it or not, in a PC 
that’s half the size of the average briefcase. 

Authorised Compaq Dealers can tell 
you much more. For more information call us 
free on 0800 444 123 or send us the coupon. 


n r — | 

ilo: Marketing Department, Compaq Computer Ltd., 

| FREEPOST. Richmond. Surrey TW9 1BR- | 

Please send me an information pack on the new 
COMPAQ LTE 386s/20. 
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Costain 

Homes 


Container 

terminal 

berth 

EDMUND NUTT ALL has won a 
£12. 5m contract: from Maritime 
Transport Services [MTS] to 
extend the new container ter- 
minal berth at Thamesport, 
Isle of Grain. This second berth 
at the high-technology mari- 
time development represents 
Phase n of a project that also 
involved Nuttall as main con- 
tractor for the original jetty 
that was completed by the 
company In April this year. 
The new international con- 
tainer terminal is on the north 
bank of the River Medway in 
Kent- 

Tbe latest contract includes 
the construction of a further 
230 metres of jetty to the east 
of the Phase 1 berth construc- 
tion {the latter being 314 
metres in length and 50 metres 
in width} to provide a second 
container-handling berth. The 
width of the jetty varies from 
50 metres down to 43 metres 
and consists of a reinforced 
concrete deck supported on 
tubular steel piles. The jetty 
extension will have fenders to 
accept ships up to 115,000 
tonnes displacement 

Before construction can 
begin, Nuttall is removing 
Jetty No. 4 at the site of the old 
BP Oil refinery, as well as vari- 
ous other marine structures. 
Dredging of the area under the 
jetty construction will give 13.5 
metres of water alongside the 
berth before piling operations 
commence. The duration of the 
contract which also includes 
deck fittings such as crane 
rails, lighting, service pits, bol- 
lards, freshwater and fire 
hydrants, is 55 weeks. 

* ★ * 

SEVERFIELD-RBEVE, the 
structural steelwork specialist 
has been awarded contracts 
worth in excess of £4 -5m. The 
two largest contracts are for 
the design and erection of 2,100 
tonnes of structural steel at a 
new Tesco supermarket in 
Bridgend and a new manufec- - 
turing plant for Nippon Denso 
in Telford. 


CONTRACTS 


£25m Almack House project 


Two contracts for office 
projects in central London, 
together worth £47m, have 
been won by TROLLOPE & 
COLLS CONSTRUCTION, a 
member of the construction 
division of Trafalgar House. 

The first, a £25m contract 
awarded by London & Edin- 
burgh Trust. Is the Almack 
House development at 26-28 
King Street and 52 Pall Mall, 
SW1 and includes the construc- 
tion of seven floors of air con- 
ditioned office accommodation 
and seven floors of residential 
accommodation together total- 
ling 147,000 sq ft 


Externally, the properties 
will have high quality cladding 
comprising banded layers of 
Portland stone on precast con- 
crete panels with polished 
granite features. The windows 

«nd cur tain w alling and qH few. 

estimations up to the fifth floor 
will be in bronze. 

The second contract, worth 
£22m, is for a redevelopment in 
Farringdon Road where con- 
struction has started on a sev- 
en-storey building for an inter- 
national company which will 
enlarge its London offices by 
about 108,000 sq ft 

In conjunction with Matthew 


Hall Engineering Services, the 
architect set out to achieve a 
design Incorporating' the latest 
developments in information 
technology and energy officiant 
services. 

The constricted urban site 
requires structural engineer, 
Andrews Kent & Stone to work 
In dose conjunction with Trol- 
lope & Colls Construction to 
overcome the constraints 
imposed by the close proximity 
of the culverted Fleet river, 
post office underground rail- 
way and the east/west cross- 
radrotna Both projects are due 
for completion, in late 1980. 


Major road improvements in Berkshire 


An £&4m contract for a new 
dual carriageway section of the 
A423 between Maidenhead 
Thicket roundabout and Bur- 
chetts Green roundabout in 
Berkshire has been awarded to 
BXRSE CONSTRUCTION. 

The scheme includes the 
grade separation (two • level 
junction) of the existing 
A423(M)/A4/A423 Maidenhead 
Thicket roundabout 

The line will pass through 
the Thicket in shallow cutting, 
then across the existing A423 
and through parts of Carpen- 
ter’s Wood before joining the 
A404 Marlow - Bisham bypass, 
north of the A404/A423 Bur- 
chetts Green roundabout 

Work on the 3J2 kilometre 
section is expected to start 
shortly and the project will 
take two years to complete. 

Mr Christopher Chope, Min- 
ister for Roads and Traffic, 



A map of proposed road developments in the Maidenhead area 


said: "The scheme will bring 
considerable environmental 
relief to the village of Stub- 
bing^ and will mean a better 
and safer road for the user.” 

The development programme 


will also mean that the impor- 
tant A423(M)/A423/A404 route 
from the M40 at High 
Wycombe to the M4 will 
become dual carriageway 
throughout its length. 


Cargo facilities at Aberdeen Harbonr 


Aberdeen Harbour Board has 
awarded a contract valued at 
almost £725,000 for the con- 
struction of another cargo 
transit shed at the port 

The work will be carried out 
by HALL & TAWSE SCOT- 
LAND and is scheduled for 
completion in summer 1991. 

The latest facility, at 2.000 sq 
metres (20,000 sq ft), is the larg- 


est in a series of five sheds 
developed since 1986 when a 
purpose-built forest products 
te rminal, incorporating two of 
the sheds, was opened on 
Regent Quay to handle imports 
of wood pulp. 

Since then, two others have 
been developed, one on Water- 
loo Quay, the other on Blaikies 
Quay. 


The new shed, which will 
handle forest products and 
general cargo, will be sited on 
Pacific Wharf. It will meet all 
Customs and Excise require- 
ments. 

The project will bring mod- 
ern quayside transit shed facil- 
ities operated by the Harbour 
Board to a total of 6,800 sq 
metres (68,000 sq ft). 


Mechanical systems for Sizewell B 


LAING INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTION has secured the 
-mechanical works contract for 
- the Radwaste Plant at Britain's 
first pressurised water reactor 
being built at Sizewell B for 


Nuclear Electric. 

The contract, worth about 
£8m, includes responsibility for 
management, detail design, 
procurement, fabrication and 
installation of mechanical and 
pipework systems. 


Work involves offsite fabrica- 
tion and onsite erection of 
about 22,000 metres of stainless 
steel and carbon steel pipe- 
work plus installati on of 700 
items of plant and 300 tonnes 
of steelwork. 


LEGAL COLUMN 


Storm in a coffee cup highlights «*’) 
EC contest over competition ■ . / 


By Robert Rice, Legal Correspondent 


THE European Commission’s 
decision to allow the merger of 
two Netherlands coffee com- 
panies to go ahead in spite of a 
recommendation against it lor 
Sir Leon Brittan. EC commis- 
sioner for competition, has 
once again raised concern that 
European policy on competi- 
tion is becoming Increasingly 
hampered by narrow political 
interests within the commis- 
sion. 

Inevitably, Hu- disagreement 
about the merger of Douwe 
Egberts and Van NeHe has also 
rekindled the debate as to 
whether the commission is the 
correct body to supervise com- 
petition within the community. 

To be credible, the EC’s 
approach to competition needs 
to be fair and consistent. That, 
some have argued, would be 
better guaranteed by an inde- 
pendent agency free from polit- 
ical influence, modelled on, 
say, the German cartel office. 

Sir Leon’s initial view was 
that the FlL39bn (£427m) take- 
over of Van Nelle in February 
1988 Should be rhallengart. The 
merger gave the two compa- 
nies 70 per cent of the Benelux 
coffee market, which he 
believed amounted to an abuse 
of a dominant position con- 
trary to the Treaty of Rome. 

In May 1989, the c ommissio n 
announced an investigation 
into Douwe Egberts, which is 
owned by Sara Lee, the US 
food company. The Investiga- 
tion was opposed by Mr Frans 
Andriessen, the Dutch EC 
trade commissioner. 

He supported his country’s 
argument against interference 
from Brussels an the basis that 
the commission has power to 
deal only with anti-competitive 
practices affecting "the com- 
mon market or a substantial 
part thereof" and the Benelux 
market did not amount to a 
"subs tantial part” of the com- 
mon market. 

Between May 1969 and July 
this year, attempts were made 
by the commission to reach a 
negotiated settlement. How- 
ever, by mid July, when the 
merger came up for discussion 
by the 17 commissioners - 
who have the final say in com- 
petition matters - no agree- 
ment had been readied. 

Sir Leon, still maintaining 
his opposition to the merger, 
proposed that the two coffee 


companies should be asked to 
reverse it in part However, Mr 
Andriessen voted against the 
proposal - the only commis- 
sioner to do so - and it foiled 
to get the necessary number of 
votes to be carried. A final 
derision was postponed until a 
later date, allowing time for 
further negotiation. 

There is some dispute in 
Brussels about precisely what 
happened next and why Sir 
Leon - after 20 months - sud- 
denly (tedded to a b andon his 
opposition to the merger. 

Some insiders say the com- 
mission’s failure to support 
him represents a serious set- 
back for his approach to com- 
petition issues. They maintain 
that he knew he lacked suffi- 
cient support "among his fellow 


Much, it seems, 
would have 
depended on the 
price of coffee at 
any given time 


commissioners to get bis pro- 
posal through, so, rather than 
risk a humiliating rtoftjait, he 
decided to drop the case. 

The picture is somewhat 
clouded, however, by the new 
EC merger regulation, which 
came into force in September. 
Brussels sources close to Sir 
Leon maintain that the deci- 
sion not to 'press bis recom- 
mendation to a vote was made 
because, wben the nwinnigBlon 
came to consider the case 
again In mid September, it was 
felt that blocking a merger to 
which the EC regulation would 
probably not have applied just 
10 days before the regulation 
took effect, might seriously 
undermine the central princi- 
ple of one-stop merger control. 

Sir Leon is the staunchest 
advocate of the principle that 
mergers caught by the regula- 
tion should be dealt with exclu- 
sively by the commission, and 
that other cases should be 
dealt with exclusively by the 
member states concerned. 

The Dutch had earlier used 
that argument in support of 
their case that Brussels should 
not interfere in the merger. 


Officials in the Hague said 
that, had the regulation been 
in force when the merger took 
place ih February 1989, the 
commission would not have 
been able to intervene because 
the combined worldwide turn- 
over of all the parties involved, 
jnripding Sara Lee. fell below 
the Ecu 5bn <£&5bn) threshold. 
Under that level, the national 
competition authorities of the 
member states concerned have 
exclusive jurisdiction over 
monitoring mergers. 

Here again there is some dis- 
pute as to the facts. Sources 
within the commission say it 
was fox from clear whether, 
had the merger regulation 
been in force at the time, It 
would have applied or not 

The conclusion was that It 
probably would not have 
applied. That was not because 
the merger would not have 
reached the worldwide turn- 
over threshold hut because the 
turnover of Van Nelle within 
the EC fell below the second 
turnover threshold of Ecu 250m 
necessary to trigger the merger 
regulation. 

Much, it seems, would have 
depended on the price of coffee 
at any given time. 

Whichever version of events 
is correct, this additional row 
about precisely why Sir Leon 
dropped his opposition to the 
merger only serves to under- 
line the scope for disagreement 
which exists within the com- 
mission on competition issues. 

Was the disagreement within 
the commission over the 
Donwe Egberts-Van Nelle 
merger simply a one-off inci- 
dent that can now be dis- 
counted? Or was it symptom- 
atic of a for more serious split 
within the commission over 
competition polity* in general? 

When the 17 commissioners 
come to have their final say in 
competition matters, they are 
supposed to put aside national 
or sectional interests in reach- 
ing their decisions. All too 
often, however, when the inter- 
ests of their own countries are 
involved, they appear to lose 
sight of that imperative. 

There is already consider- 
able opposition from the more 
protectionist- minded southern 
member states to Sir Leon’s 
policies on state aids to indus- 
try and on competition policy 
in general. 


Mr Andriesseris wtRlngnesg. 
to dig his heels in over the 
Douwe Egberts- Van Nelle 
merger suggests that when 
national interests are involved. . 
even the most liberal-minded 
members of the c omm issi o n in 
matters of competition cannot 
be relied upon to put the inter- . 
eats of the community first - 

Sir Leon has frequently 
emphasised the importance of 
freely competitive markets to 
the success of the 1992 pro- 
gramme. There is little point in 
dismantling barriers to trade if. 
businesses are allowed to build 
new ones. . .. . 

He is a tough and effective 
advocate of free competition. 
Within the community, how- 
ever, only Germany and 
Britain fully support him. Few 
of the other member states 
have any experience of regulfr 
tipg competition at a national 
level or have ever seen the 
need to do so. 

Attitudes are changing 
slowly, most noticeably In 
France and to a lesser extent 
in Italy. Howeverdn the ordi- 
nary course of events it seems 
inevitable that there will be 
occasions when member states 
will attempt to use political “ 
pressure to influence competi- 
tion decisions. 

That should not matter, pro- 
vided Sir Leon does not allow . 
himself to get into a position . 
where he can be outgunned or 
outvoted by national Interests. 

If that were to happen, as It 
appears may have been the 
case on this occasion, the pres- 
sure for taking competition out 
of the hands of the commission 
and placing it under the con- 
trol of an independent agency 
might become overwhelming. . 

The commission, too, is-, 
likely to resist handing over 
the final say in such an 
taut area to an outside 
It would undoubtedly insist on 
some mechanism for ratifying 
or vetoing competition deci- 
sions made by such a body. 

Clearly, it would be prefera- 
ble if Sir Leon could find some 
way of carrying the rest of the 
commissioners with him on 
competition issues. Perhaps a 
more persuasive and less forth- 
right approach might be the 
answer. The commission can 
certainly not afford many more 
disputes like the Douwe 
Egberts case. 
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Iberia dies from Madrid to Tbkyo fourdaysa 
week with only one stopover, in Anchorage 
Although you do have the choice of spendinga 
day in Madrid where 1t\e Cfly Counci wi treat you 
to the best hotels and a complete programme 


of everffigeniertainnfUNit' inctucfng dinner end 

ashowYetarxithefexampteofto 
atmosphere you enjoy whenyou fly with 
Iberia 

We Spaniards cany the sun In our heats 
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ne of the enduring Images 
Jjf Rof Margaret Thatcher’s 

■ W years as prime minister 

■ was the sight of her stand- 

- lug alone in a derelict wilderness on 
Teesside, carefully chosen fbr its sym- 
bolic association with an old, indus- 

- -bdal order and its promise of a new, 
-successful beginning. 

The site was once occupied by the 
•vast steel fabricating shops of Head 
Wrightson, a business which, like 

S others, succumbed to the eco- 
shake-out of the early years of 
Thatcherism. It was in places like 
this , said the prime minis ter, that 
'industries capable of beating off world 
competition would be spawned by 
Britain's new enterprise culture. 

That site used for the Thatcher pho- 
to-opportunity is now being developed 
and is (he location for another, less 
fleeting political initiative. 

.^ Taking shape on part of the land is 
the Teesside Business Growth Centre, 
the ambitious brainchild of the Tees- 
slite Training and Enterprise Council 
like the other 81 Tecs being set up in 
England and Wales, the local Tec is to 
cany the banner in the provision of 
modem workplace skills and the sttm- 
- olation of local economic activity. 

The centre, envisaged as a “one- 
stop" shop offering a full range of 
support and advisory services for new 
bumnesses and those seeking to 
expand, will also provide space for 
inward Investors to the area seeking 
staff There will he an enterprise club 
and a constantly-maimed advice line 
for business subscribers. 

According to Bob Little, chief exec- 
utive of the Teesside Tec: “There has 
been a tendency in the region for peo- 
ple to rely on others to manage them, 
.whether in the public or private sec- 
ulars. There is a need for a cultural 
change in . attitudes which we can 
help stimulate but which, in places 
like Teesside, still has a hell of a long 
way to go." 

Hoping to reverse. Britain’s damag- 
ing hick off workplace skins might be 
considered a daunting enough task 
fbr the Tecs; acting as the driving 
force behind local, economic regenera- 
tion - the second element in their 
brief - adds another, significant 
dimension to their, responsibilities. 

Undaunted, Tecs like those on Tees- 
side axe placing a great deal of empha- 
sis on their mission to spread the 
enterprise gospel Many accept that 
the dividing line between training and 
enterprise is often hard to define and 
invariably crosses over. But. with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm and 
success, they are pursuing a range of 
initia tives intended to help create an 
environment in which enterprise can 
nourish. 

A prinm and universal ctmcem is to 
win the positive support of the exist- 
ing framework of local providers by 
forging strategic alliances; Tecs are 
also being warned not to take on too 
many services and, in consequence, to 
deliver inadequately. 

The Tecs' enterprise activities have, 
Inevitably, generated suspicion 
among certain local providers, while 


Tecs are intended to stimulate local economic activity as 
well as to encourage the provision of workplace skills 

A mission to spread the 
enterprise gospel 

Michael Cassell continues this series' on the UK’s training needs 
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The Phoenix effect: since Margaret Thatcher visited this dersUet factory site In 1987, the Teesside Businc 
Growth Centre has started to take shape 


some local authorities have been 
openly antagonistic, usually, on politi- 
cal, rather than philosophical 
grounds. But many organisations 
which could have been seen in a com- 
petitive light are proving supportive. 

A recent survey, for example, 
showed that more than three-quarters 
of the country's enterprise agencies 
felt more positive about the future 
with the arrival of Tecs. Sixteen Tec 
chairman have enterprise agency ser- 
vice under their belts and 160 of the 
1,200 Tec board members have also 
come from the agencies. 

Business in the Community, the 
charity formed to promote the role of 
business in regenerating communi- 
ties, believes the Tecs have an invalu- 
able role to play. 

David Grayson, managing director 
of operations at BIC, says his organi- 
sation is a passionate supporter of 
Tecs, with their capacity to create a 
series of role models for businesses. 

But BIC believes that the Tecs must 
be customer-driven, not programme- 
led, and must not be constrained by 
the rules of existing business support 
and advisory schemes. In addition, it 
believes that they should work to help 
establish clear links within the exist- 
ing network of support organisations. 

The emphasis, it says, should be on 
improving the quality of available 


assistance; it does not want to see 
Tecs drawing in to the centre all the 
enterprise responsibilities. 

A wide variety of formulas for local 
co-operation is already emerging. 

In one of the most radical initia- 
tives, Kent Tec has contracted with 
its county council to take over the 
functions of the Kent Economic 



TRAINING ON TRIAL 

Development Board, thereby fully 
integrating local training and enter- 
prise activities. The Board, which was 
set up by the county council to attract 
inward investment in the wake of the 
Chatham dockyard closure, has 
already established a rapport with 
local chambers of commerce and 


enterprise agencies. 

It has already consulted 18,000 com- 
panies in its area, quickly establish- 
ing the need for co-ordination and 
co-operation. According to a spokes- 
woman: “We quickly identified a cry- 
ing need to elimina te the confusion 
surrounding the multiplicity of ser- 
vices available." 

Apart from the Kent Tec’s eazm 
training budget, its spending on enter- 
prise activities will be funded by the 
dty council It claims the local enter- 
prise agencies do not regard it as a 
threat but as an effective partner. 

South and East Cheshire Tec has 
enlisted borough and county council 
representatives on its development 
committee. The lines of demarcation 
and the parameters for co-operation 
are, consequently, agreed. 

The Tec is clearly dividing the 
thrust of its enterprise operations 
between the small businesses started 
up in recent years and those which 
are more established, employing up to 
250 people. 

Companies join the Tec for a small 
fee and can then plug into a series of 
tailored services. Member companies 
can, for example, ask for the help of a 
Tec adviser who will sit in for a 
period to help diagnose needs. 

According to Richard Guy, the 
Tec's chief executive: “The yawning 


gap in our arrangements is just how 
Tecs are supposed to deal with the 
Department of Trade and Industry." 

He says medium-sized employers in 
particular want a singlegateway ser- 
vice, which provides access to all sup- 
port mechanisms. The government's 
decision not to hand over the DTTs 
own Enterprise Initiative activities to 
the Tecs - a policy which many 
believed would have been the most 
logical step - has. he claims, under- 
mined that objective. 

Northumberland Tec, which started 
life in September, has been quick to 
link up with the county's enterprise 
agencies. It recognised that they were 
well-equipped to help business start- 
ups but that they had neither the 
resources nor the expertise to offer 
help to companies at later stages of 
development 

Under a partnership programme, 
the enterprise agencies have become 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of the Tec, 
enabling enterprise advice to be more 
effectively organised and promoted. 

Stephen Cowell, chief executive of 
Northumberland Tec, acknowledges 
the natural tendency of Tecs to con- 
centrate more on training but says 
they must “grasp the nettle" of enter- 
prise promotion. “We are adamant 
that we are going down the enterprise 
route. We must not bite off too much 
at once but it is crucial we are not 
just seen as a training organisation." 

The extent to which Tecs can pur- 
sue their enterprise remit and meet 
the government’s lofty ambitions will, 
inevitably, depend to a great extent 
upon the resources available. 

There are repeated warnings that, 
because of the comparatively modest 
budgets available to them for small 
business activity, there is a danger 
that, for from being seen as a growth 
area, will receive low priority. 

Though Tecs complain about the 
realities of meeting the government's 
objectives in the fece of proposed bud- 
get cuts, recent agreement with the 
DTI, giving them more flexibility in 
the allocation of available funds in 
order to reflect local requirements, 
has been widely welcomed. 

Tecs like Northumberland, how- 
ever, are not setting out to count on 
government support According to 
Cowell: “Our expectation is that fund- 
ing will darling and our business plan 
has been made accordingly. We have 
to ensure that any decline in central 
government resources does not affect 
our progress.” 

Alan Bartlett of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce says 
the real difficulty for Tecs will be in 
defining what, for their purposes, 
enterprise actually means. 

“A great deal of activity win be 
generated quite quickly because of 
the quality and experience of Tec 
board members but translating them 
into sustainable ac tivity is the real 
challenge. Some services may be very 
ingenious but might, at best, only pay 
their way." 

Previous articles in this series were 
published on November 28 and Decem- 
ber 3. 


IBM joins ranks of 
‘transnationals’ 


By Christopher Lorenz 


I nternational Business 
Machines has been 
admired fbr decades as the 
very model of a mature multi- 
national. It has been praised, 
by business people and politi- 
cians alike, in parHi mlar for 
its readiness to invest in high 
added-value jobs around the 
world, putting research, 
design, development, and engi- 
neering facilities - not merely 
manufacturing - into country 
after country. 

So it may seem chnrlish to 
argue that the computer giant 
is only now about to become a 
foil member of a select band of 
pioneering “transnational" 

manufacturers which includes 

two of its arch rivals, Hew- 
lett-Packard and NCR. 

The move that will catapult 
IBM from multinational to 
transnational status - giving it 
the sort of organisational 
st r ucture that should become 
the norm for large corpora- 
tions over the next 20 years - 
was announced last week. 

As described on this page on 
Friday, IBM has decided to 
shift the global HQ of one of 
its six "lines of business" 
(product divisions, in everyday 
parlance) from the US to 
Britain. About 120 executives 
at the head of Big Bine’s 
SlObn-plus communications 
systems business will move 
from New York to near Lon- 
don during the coarse of 1991. 

By starting to disperse head 
office decision-making on 
global product and marketing 
strategies away from its home 
base in this fashion, IBM will 
join a dob which for some 
years has included Unilever, 
Procter £ Gamble, Ericsson, 
Philips and NCR. The latter 
began to decentralise responsi- 
bilities for Its worldwide divi- 
sions from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Scotland, Germany and else- 
where more than a decade ago. 

More recently this group of 
organisational innovators has 
been joined by Nestle and 
ABB, and to some extent Ford, 
Electrolux and Britain's AFV, 
a food processing equipment 
maker which three years ago 
established leadership of wrh 
of its worldwide businesses in 
various “lead countries”. 

Some of these companies, 
notably Electrolux and APV, 
were more or less forced into 
this partial or complete dis- 
persal of key divisional 
responsibilities away from 


their base countries; they 
acquired foreign enterprises 
with product development, 
marketing and other expertise 
as strong as their own. 

But others have started to 
develop transnational struc- 
tures out of choice. Four 
months ago Hewlett-Packard 
joined the ranks good and 
proper when H announced that 
the global HQ of its personal 
computer “prodnct group” (ie 
division) was being shifted 
from California to France. HP 
had previously hovered on the 
edge of the club for many 
years through a gradual 
build-up of units around the 
world with foil responsibilities 
for their own region. 

IBM took a half step 
towards transnational status 
last July, bnt only within 
Europe, when It announced 
the dispersal to national unit 
presidents of many of the divi- 
sional and other responsibili- 
ties previously held by its 
European head office In Paris. 

But this rearrangement 
involved purely regional deci- 
sion making, on a pattern 
somewhat similar to HP's. 
Global responsibility for the 
prodnct planning and develop- 
ment of all IBM’s six product 
divisions remained In the US. 

Last week’s move breaks 
this long-standing IBM con- 
vention, even if It keeps the 
reins of the transferred activi- 
ties firmly in the hands of an 
American, Ellen Hancock. 
NCR and HP, by contrast, have 
put local nationals at the head 
of the equivalent units they 
have dispersed (as has IBM 
with its various country 
organisations). 

The trend to transnational- 
ism is important for several 
reasons. Not least is the need, 
in organisational culture and 
structure as much as In prod- 
uct strategy, to create a fine 
balance between globalisation 
and localisation. 

The most strident advocates 
of organisational “global local- 
isation" are not the Americans 
or Europeans who are practis- 
ing it, but the Japanese. Yet 
even commendable pioneers 
such as Sony and Nissan have 
for to go before they not only 
devolve complete decision- 
making over particular divi- 
sions, bnt also create a really 
international corporate cul- 
ture. These are just two of the 
tests of true transnationalism. 
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- Much the same as us no doubt. 

Philippa Davenport's review of the year’s 
cookbooks found a 51b indigestible tome and 
a Carved Angel that’s a joy to cook with. 

Jessica Alexander found a small business 
whose repellents attract good profits. Peter 
Knight donned his leathers for the 

What did you 
get up to 

this Weekend? 

International Motorcycle Show (0 - 60 in 2.9 
seconds is apparently the going rate for your 
company bike). Peter Keating read private 
letters that survived the flames of an obes- 
sion with privacy - Kipling would have died 
if he’d known. Max Loppert looked back on 
a good year for opera and gave the laurel to a 
“gruesomely undervalued” Gluck... and so it 
went on. 

If your Weekend was a little less 
colourful, pick up a copy of the Weekend FT 
next Saturday and join us. 

Weekend FT 


CHOOSE AN FT DIARY 
TO SUIT YOUR POCKET. 


Ufe hardly surprising that the FT Diaries have a worldwide reputation for the highest standards in both quality of 
presentation and content. No other diary draws on such an authoritative source as the Financial Times. 

Our prestigious range of pocket diaries continues to set the standards others follow, exemplified by the quality of the 
materials used - luxurious thick paper; heavy gilt edges, non-fraying marker ribbons, personalisation of your name in rich 
gold blocking. 

The FT Pocket Diary. 34 information-packed pages detail 
26 international business centres including local business hours, 
currencies, stock exchanges and public holidays plus hotels, 
restaurants and airports. Comprehensive UK coverage ranges 
from airports and car hire to theatres and cinemas. The week to 
view diary runs from 3rd December 1090 to 6th January 
1002 giving you an extra month. 

The FT Pocket Diary comes in three binding to match 
the FT Desk Diary - rich black leather, burgundy bonded 
leather and black leatherdoth. 

the FT Flzik Pocket Diary with its unique landscape 
format, week to view diary and FT pink pages Is bound in black 
bonded leather. 

The baprored FT Wallet. New slimline, single-fold design 
in black or burgundy leather with matching silk lining. The wallet 
section holds hank notes and credit cards. Gilt comers ensure 
greater durability. 

Available in two sizes to lake either the FT Ptxket Diary or 
FT Pink Pocket; Diary. 

The FT Sfimtine Pocket Diary. Covered in black simulated 
leather with FT-pink paper and matching ribbon, the FT Slimline 
ftxket Diary* fortnight to view format allows you to check jour rr ZTZT' 

comings snd goings at a glance - Ideal for the executive on the 1 UHDEH rOHM 704094 
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The FT Whiles Dkuy. Features the FT Pocket Diary bound 
into a beautiful gOt-cornered Mack leather wallet, lined in Made 
mob-6 silk. It also comes with a jotter pad and a pocket for bank 
notes - you can’t get more useflil than that. 

FT COLLECTION -A QUALITY PROPOSITION. 

What we're shown here is but a small sample of the wide 
range in the FT Collection, so why not send for the FT Collection 
colour brochure and see for joarseif - it is packed with many 
invaluable business essentials from diaries to document cases. 
Contact us now on 071-709 2002, or write to FT Collection, 
FT Bumness Information Ltd., 60-64 Broadway, London SW1H 
ODB, or send your business card. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS THAT LAST. 

All items will be doubly welcome if they are personalised 
with initials and/tor surname in high quality, long-lasting, gold 
blocking. 1th this kind or personal touch that enhances the 
pleasure and worth to the user. 

THE WORLD'S MOST APPRECIATED 
BUSINESS GIFTS. 


Our business gift services include • Gold blocking of 
your logo • Up to eight publicity pages in the diaries and 
personal organiser • Direct despatch of your gifts to the 
recipients together with your compliments slips or greetings 
cards • Samples. 

We will even reserve your choice of Preelection gills ITyou 
are unable U) finalise your gift list early in the year 

LARGE ORDER DISCOUNTS 

Furthermore - order 26 items or more from the FT 
Collection and you will quality for discounts of up to 25%. 

DISTINCTIVE GIFTS THAT MAKE GREAT 
COMMERCIAL SENSE 

Contact us now on 071-799 £002 for more details on our 
business gift services, or write to FT Collection, FT Business 
information Ltd., 5WW Broadway, London SW1H ODB. 


rORDERFORM tokhw FOR YOUR FREE I 

I Mwm tick whan vpneabto. FT COLOUR BROCHURE I 

□ RIN <3 071-799 2002 NOW! 

I (Sene send me doMa. Wawerettimto: I 

I 111 wteii 10 ptoco e firm onJoi as dototod tx*>w. FT Collection, j 

I Nma FT Business I n forma t ion Ltd., I 

l (Ur/MmMawMs) 50-64 Broadway; London SW1 H 0D8. I 

""“ ,wn TW:071-7992002.TM*o:S27aB2nmiaCL j 

P ° MOn Fax: 071-799 2268. 

Coropany How to complete your ordac i 

MSnaa i. Indicate the quantity and type of diary you I 

require. j 

2. fndfcate how many items you wish to J 

postcode have gold blocked with your initials and/or I 

TMo phana surname. 5 

COM PRODUCT UK OTY EUROPE _ SUBTOIW. J 

C C OTY Buna QTY AfftMU. oiy e I 

, E £ I 

«emiwuE3 

«ti Paa—owy.owsiwgm n.ts n*t iisa i« ib 

MORI WBMetCWxbMguW banded fcwhw 1029 __!0jS_ 10 ?3 I3S3 

i»a«ii FecfajiDWKaagdBWjBggi 8-2fi 9<o nxw 

raw >ui FTPetRuaw Otar igsa hjo 1009 iass*~ 

raw ana WMaw Bawtnaw. 4- pq i9« 33 oa nw 

raw zna BwgMWytwaPW aooa 1 »» aua j 

rawana Bntfceo«pPi wtb gao aaaa aaoa t 

wwawi VWtDWy 1708 17J* IMS 1933 j 

oaaaca anwiePp u HXary 90S a«i 920 IPSO I 

PCRSOWUSATICW I 

ncaaonvuimaw 1J5 J*5 tss i as I 

rawaaw MmwWBunww 9-tg 1.41 t«5 3*S 

M pncecsmmaiBKnslmct postage and tudiaoiw. Suft-ToUl C 

neeawwuw.wam»i9Me.mm«« PtaiisfctfATiUK«M E 

howto war. zZ. » 

BY PHON E. \bu can pay by credteaid ay placing your otder on our Credit 1 i 

Card Odw Lire 071 -796 227*. r I 

BY FAX. H you wish to pay by credit card you can hwffvs outer to is on our DaspaKhNo- ! 

Credit Card Fn Older Una 071-790 2288. 

BY MAL ReStm Hi ardar farm with your payment to the address gimi 1 

above. UMeHocttwnu: | 

Payment must ■oaompeny your onto; end cheques shoidd bo ditnwi on — • _ [ 

a UK bertcaooount made peyebie to *FT Business MomalkinLx]! m*«oaio*n*a«iuaanwiJaiittw . 


a*- Tsui I r 
PtUB15bVAT(UK«my1 IT* 
Total ft” 


DatoRoceiwd: 


Tick Meftiod of Payment 

'SBDH 1 


■S? 071-799 2274 

ww,yo«f efdltcsnldsaUa. 

CMtaUWk Wm (Bbck CaptUU) 


, lftbmtMl US- MV* NcHbrr Opr. Mint BfMjr. I 

MwJl'ENMM.fMi 


I tueraMireaftira w t g araeBoiituaoow.peese iPUamcsnsM>. Hyundai 1 may I ■ , 

BOWyud M«lumM»B«j*yiteBiaiiotslion9 CHftHMtapiMbn ‘ — I 

, For further Information on buslrwsa gift 

ordera please ring 071-799 2002. | 
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THE WEEK AHEAD 


FINANCIAL TIMES. MONDAY DECEMBER >0 l9 ^ 


ECONOMICS 


UK inflation vies with Gulf moves 


FINANCIAL markets will be 
hypersensitive to Gulf develop- 
ments after Iraq's decision to 
free hostages pushed shares 
prices up and the oil price 
down last week. 

On the UK home front, avid 
attention will be given to a 
number of big-index releases. 
Friday's retail prices index has 
been flagged as the likely cata- 
lyst for an interest rate cut 

Analysts expect a substan- 
tial fall in inflation, as mort- 
gages and other items fall out 
of statisticians’ calculations , to 
around 9.7 per cent. As mone- 
tary growth and anecdotal evi- 
dence all point to a deeper 
recession than the authorities 
have so far been prepared to 
admit, the markets are half-ex- 
pecting an interest rate cut of 
up to one percentage point to 
accompany the release. 

If the RPI is not the trigger, 
the markets will continue to 
expect a cut by the end of the 
year - depending on sterling's 
strength wi thin the exchange 
rate mechanism. What is 
becoming clear is that any eas- 
ing will be for economic rather 
than political reasons. For the 
moment, the government has 


RPI 


% change over previous year 

Hi 



1988 


1990 


no need to stimulate its stand- 
ing in the polls - though the 
economy is likely to appear in 
need of measures to stimulate 
growth. 

The strength of Inflationary 
pressures and consumer 
demand will be manifest In 
today's factory gate prices and 
retail sales figures for Novem- 
ber. 

Both are expected to 
describe a weakening trend, 
while the labour market data 
on Thursday is expected to 


confirm the upwards move- 
ment of unemployment with 
another large rise. 

Internationally, things will 
be equally busy on Friday as 
the intergovernmental confer- 
ence on European economic 
and monetary union starts in 
Rome. There, Mr John Major, 
the prime minister, and Mr 
Norman LamonL the chancel- 
lor, will present the UK's pro- 
posals for a 13th currency. The 
conference is also aimed at 
changing the EC's founding 
treaty. 

Other events and statistics, 
with median market forecasts 
from MMS international, the 
fiwawrial research company, in 
brackets include: 

Today: UK. November pro- 
ducer input prices (down 0.8 
per cent), output prices (op 0.3 
per cent), provisional retail 
sales (up 0 J2 per cent). Brus- 
sels, Economics and finance 
ministers meeting. Basle, Swit- 
zerland, governors of G10 cen- 
tral banks hold regular meet- 
ing at Bank for International 
Settlements. 

Tomorrow: Japan, central 
bank quarterly report. US, 
third quarter current account. 


wholesale trade for October. 
Wednesday UK, third quarter 
balance of payments, interna- 
tional banking statistics. US, 
housing completions for Octo- 
ber. Austria, year-end Opec 
conference. 

Thursday: UK, labour market 
data, October average earnings 
(10.25 per cent), November 
unemployment (up 35,000), cap- 
ital issues and redemptions. 
US, November retail sales 
(down 0.5 per cent), sales ex-au- 
tos (flat), November money 
supply. Australia, November 
unemployment (down 25.000), 
October retail trade (down 0J3 
per cent). 

Friday: UK, October industrial 
production, manufacturers’ 
unit wage costs, November 
retail prices index, tax and 
price index. Rome, Intergovern- 
mental Conference. US, 
November producer price 
index (up 0J. per cent), ex-food 
and energy (up 02 per cent), 
industrial production (minus 1 
per cent), capacity utilisation 
(81.6 per cent), October busi- 
ness Inventories (up 0.3 per 
cent). 

Rachel Johnson 


PARLIAMENTARY DIARY 


■ MONDAY 
Commons: 

Energy questions. Road 
Traffic Bill, second reading. 
Private Business - King's 
Cross Bill. 

Louis: not sitting. 

Select committees: Public 
accounts — subject, 
homelessness. Witnesses: 

Sir T. Heiser KCB and Mr 
O.A. Edmonds (Room 15, 
4.30pm). 

■ TOMORROW 
Commons: Employment 
questions. Questions to the 
Prime Minister. Debate on 
Gulf crisis. 

Lords: Census 
(Confidentiality) Bill, third 
reading. Statutory Sick Pay 
Bill, second reading. Debate 
on vocational training and 
retraining. Crime of Vagrancy 
(Abolition) Bill: second 
reading. Debate on request 
to the Government to provide 
indoor-outdoor wheelchairs 
for the most severely 
disabled. 

Select committee: Foreign 


Affairs — subject, southern 
Africa. Witness: 
Commonwealth Secretary 
General (Room 15. 4.15pm). 

■ WEDNESDAY 

Commons: Environment 
questions. Opposition-led 
debate on the recession. 
Debates on EC documents 
relating to non-standard 
employment and a research 
and development programme 
on Information technology. 
Lords: Debate on custodial 
and non-custodial sentences. 
Debate on the movement of 
professional engineers within 
the EC. 

Select committees: Energy 
— subject energy efficiency- 
witness: Mr John Waksham, 
Energy Secretary (Room 8, 
10.0am). 

Environment — subject 
indoor pollution. Witness: Dr 
Denis He ns haw. University 
of Bristol (Room 15, 10.30am). 
Foreign Affairs — subject 
southern Africa. Witness: 
South African Foundation 
(Room 13, 10.30am). 


Welsh Affairs - subject 
future of opencast coal mining 
in Wales. Witnesses: Welsh 
Office officials (Room 18, 
10.30am). 

Agriculture - subject 
animals in transit Witnesses: 
British Airways; Road 
Haulage Association; British 
Rail; UK Fanners Union 
(Room 6, 10.45am). 

Trade and industry — subject 
British Steel. Ravenscraig 
and Clydesdale works. 
Witness: Mr Ian Lang. Scottish 
Secretary (Room 15, 4.0pm). 
Employment — subject 
Health and Safety 
Commission and Executive. 
Witness: Officials from the 
HSE (Room 20, 4.15pm). 

Public accounts — subject 
sale of the National Bus 
Company. Witness: Sir Alan 
Bailey (4.15pm, Room 16). 

■ THURSDAY 
Commons: Home Office 
questions. Questions to the 
Prime Minister. Estimates Day 
(first part), including a debate 
on Department of Trade and 


Industry funds, in relation to 
investigations under the 
Companies Act and the 
Financial Services Act 
Government-led debate on 
fisheries. Civil and defence 
votes on account and the 
outstanding winter 
supplementary estimates. 
Lords: British Ralfways (No.3) 
Bill third reading. 
Maintenance Enforcement 
Bill, committee stage. 
Namibia Bill, committee 
stage. Development Board 
for Rural Wales Bill, second 
reading. Debate on Police 
and Criminal Evidence Act 
order. Debate on the Misuse 
of Drugs Act order. Debate 
on the Government's war 
aims if hostilities broke out 
in the Gulf. 

■ FRIDAY 

Commons: Debate on 
Government progress in 
assisting economic reform 
and addressing environment 
and population issues in the 
developing world. 

Lords: not sitting. 


UK COMPANIES 

RACAL ELECTRONICS and its 
80 per cent-owned subsidiary 
Bacal Telecom, report interim 
results on Wednesday. The 
telecom side is expected to 
have made all the running 
with forecasts for it in the 

£105m to £115m pre-tax range, 
against £75m last time. 

However, the rest of Bacal 
Electronics' businesses have 


<*■ 


not been doing so wen. Fore- 
casts for' the whole group are 
around £95m a gainst wws m in 
the first half last year. 

Little news is expected with 
the figures of the .group’s plans 
to demerge Racal Telecom and 
Bacal Chubb, the security divi- 
sion, next year and to launch a 
management buy-out of the 
remainder later. 


The interim reporting season 
for the lo water companies will 
move into its final lap' on 
Wednesday when Severn Trent 
is due to unveil the seventh set 
of results'. Analysts- will be. 
wanting to hear whether Sev- 
ern, intends to concentrate on 
its core activities for. the 
moment Indeed, some think in 
an attempt to pot the Caird 


episode behind it, Severn may 
Stffor a really bumper divi- 
dend increase. h n 

However, most have been 
looking for an increase o 
last year’s pro 

of about 15 per cent, or tM 
average for the companies so 
far, giving a net payp*®*" ° 
5.?p. ftStax profits of £126xn- 
128m. are expected. 


UK COMPANIES 


■ TODAY 

COMPANY MEETINGS: 

Moran Holdings. Miniver 
House. 10/20, Garik*. HM, EC,, 
11.30. 

BOARD MEETINGS 

Hue to; 

Airspmng Furniture 

AtftDUIS 

Cronite 

Herds nger Properties 
Hardys & Haraona 
Perpetual 
Sturge Holdings 
TMD Advertising Holdings 
Wolverhampton & Dudley 
Breweries , 

In teri ms; 

Associated British Engineering 

British Land 

Creighton Naturally 

Hoskins Brewery 

Marling Industries 

Orfflanrm International 

Robertson Group 

Scottish & Newcastle 

Breweries 

Seton Health Care 

Witocroft 

■ TOMORROW 
COMPANY MEETINGS; 

OAKS Simpson, 34, Jermyn 
St. SW„ 12.00. 

Keystone Investments, 33. 


King win tom st, ECn 10-30, 
London & St Lawrence 
Investment; 27, Mlnorles. EC, 
1230. 

Majodta investments, Queen's 
Room. Baltic Exchange, 14/ 
20. St. Mary Axe. EC, 12.15. 
Mowat, The Butchers' Hall. 
87/89, Bartholomew CkMM, 
EC, 12.00. 

BOARD MEETINGS 
Fisa to; 

Stick 

Carrs Mining industries 

Grenada 

Richards 


Charter Consolidated 
Ctaytrithe 
Dowty Group 
Ferranti International 
Gold Fields Corporate 
Services 
Northern ber 
Stewart & Wright 
Sutherland Hokflnga 

Warden Roberts 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Kalamazoo, Mill Lane. 
Birmingham. 11.30. 
Low (Wm), Baird Avo, 


DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS 


■ TODAY 
Allied Signal 45cts 
Anheuser-Busch 25cts 
Arab Banking Fltg Rate Nts 
2000 S430JB1 
BenkAmerica 25cts 
British Dredging 2.6p 
Chase Manhattan Fug Rata 
Ms 2009 S20BJ98 
Chevron 77 Jets 
DaHchl Kongo Bank Y42S 
Dun & Bradstneet 53cia 
Exxon 67cta 
Fuji Bank Y4.75 
General Motors 75cts 
Grace (WR) 35ds 
Halifax Building Society 6% 
Nt» 1894 3pc 

Ha/nmereon P r operty Inv A 

Dev 3JSp 

Da Urn Vtg 3.5p 

Honda Motor Y7 

Hongkong 8 Shanghai Banking 

Prim Cap Und FRN Sec Ser 

$10348 

Houston Industries 74cts 
London Atlantic Inve st ment 
Trust 0.72p 
Mitsubishi Bank Y4.75 
Mitsubishi Electric Y4.5 
MoWl 72Jjda 
Prowling 1-7p 

Rockwell International 21-5ct» 
SaKama Bonk Y3i 
Saitwa Bank Y42S 
Scott Paper 20ctt 
Sears 1.62Sp 

Sea Trust Of Scotland 1.02p 

Splrax-Sareo Engineering 2.7p 

Sun Co46cta 

Tarmac 3p 

Texaco 80cts 

Time Warner 25cts 

Tokai Bank Y426 


Toray Industries Y35 
Toshiba Y5 
Travellers -Wets 
Treasury 8% Stock 1991 4pc 
USXSScts 

United Technologies 46cts 
Usher-Walker 3Jp 
Warner-Lambert 3Bcts 
WOolwich Building Society Fltg 
Rate Nts 1994 £375.53 

■ TOMORROW 

Barclays Bank 13ViU Nts 1992 
. miaa 

Colea Myer I6cts 
Graenacre Group (Lip 
Hewdsn-Stuart (LB2Sp 
Hunting 4p 

Lloyds Bank Prim Cap Und 
FHg Rats Nts $441.81 
London & St Lawrence 
Investment 2.7 
Tenneco BOcts 

Treasury 3% Stock 1992 IJSpc 

■ WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 12 
Alltod Irish Banks Ir34p 

Da Fltg Rate Nts 1995 S432AB 
Banco Lattnoamericano D* 
Export FHg Rate Nts 1991 
t4fe as 

Bank Of Scotland 2p 
Eaton Finance 12*2% Uns 
Loan Slk 2014 &2SPC 
Exchequer 12% Stock 2013/ 

17 6pc 

FR Group 2_23p 
First Interstate Overseas Gtd 
Fltg Rale Subord Nts 1995 
S205L38 

Glynwed International 4.15p 
Govett American Endeavour 
Rind 9.1 Beta 
Johnston Group 4ilp 
Monsanto 4&£cts 
RBC Canadian Fund ptg Red 


Dryburgh Industrial Estate, 
Dundee, 12X0. 

MHhmfl Holdings. Barbican 

Centra, EC., 940. 

Town Centre Securities, Town 
Centre House. The- Martian 
Centre. L eeds, 220. 

BOARD MEETINGS' 

Floats; 

Albion 

Carlton Communications 
Ghemring 
Compass Group 
Countryside Properties 

Polar Electronic* ... 

TSB Bank Channel Islands 
Venture Plant 
hds ri ms; . 

Baker. Harris ft Saunders 

Beevsroo 

Borthwloks 

Buhner (HP) 

Fine Art Developments 
Fuller, Sntith A Turner . 

MS international 
Platon Internationa) 

Ptyso ‘ 

Racal Electronics 
Read Teleconi 
Severn Trent 
Unit Group 
■ THURSDAY 
DECEMBER 13 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


Prf llets 

Royal Bank Of Canada Rtfl . 
Hate Deb Nts 208S S208J54 
Sotheby's Holdings Shs Of 
Class A Ud Vtg Com Stic IScts 
TDK Y21 

Thom EMI 7% Cnv Red 2nd 
Cum Prf &5pc 

■ THURSDAY DECEMBER 13 
Bankers Trust New York I 
Rate Subord Nts 2000! 
Kalamazoo ip . 

Mercury Asset Management 
5p 

Midland Bank Und Rtg Rate 
Prim Cap Nts (Sera 3) 843001 
Office & Electronic Machines 

0.1 p ■ 

Portsmouth Water 1.35p 
Do. A Non-Vtg 1-35p 
Royal Bank Of Scotland Und 
FR Prim Cap (Min S%) Nts 
8^35.28 

St James's Place Capital Up 
Warburg (SG) 4Jip 
Walls Fargo Fltg Rato Subord 
Nts 1994 82O0.9S 

■ FRIDAY DECEMBER 14 
Agricultural Mortgage 10^% 
Deb Stk 92/95 5.125pc 

, Bank Of Ireland tr4p 
Bank Of Montreal 9% Nts 1991 
4-fipe 

Bank Of Tokyo (Curacao) Gtd . 

Fltg Rate Nts Dec 1991 S2T7.63 

Banque National Do Paris 

Subord Fltg Rata Ser Nts 1994 

£377.59 

Barlow s (L825p 

Bowthorpe 1.ft2p 

Bracken Mines 25cts 

Bridsh-Bomeo Petrol 

Syndicate Bp 

CSX 3508 


Britten Empire Securities 5 
General Trust, Saddlers Mill. 
Gutter Lana EC..12.00. 
Fleming Japanese investment 
Trust. 23, CopihaJI Ave_ EG.. 
12.80. ’ 

Overseas Inve stm e n t Trust. 
23. Great Winchester St. EC, 
12 . 00 . 

Scottish National Trust, 
Charles Oakley House. 125. 
West regent Si. Glasgow. 
12 . 00 . 

Smart (J), 28. Cramard Road 
South, Edinburgh, 12JW. 

TR Far East Income Trust 
.Mermaid House. 2. Puddle 
n™* EC. 1 J att. 

Wardle Storeys, Bremham 
Works; Brantham, 

Manning tree, Essex. 950. 
BOARD MEETINGS 


NMG Group 
Starting PubUtriw*) 

TR Technology 

■ FRIDAY 
DECEMBER 14 

COMPANY MEETINGS 

Fisher (A). Forte Suite, The 
Excelsior Motel. Bath jW-. 
Drayton. Middlesex, 1W 
McKactmta. Mstropole Hotel. 
Birmingham. 12.00. 

Prestwick Holdings, Station 
Hotel, Ayr. TLX. 

Wolaotay. vines Urne, 
Drottwich. Worcestershire, 
230. 

BOARD MEETINGS 
Finals; 

McCarthy & Stone 
Strata Investments 
Sycamore Holdings 


. jf 
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API Group 
Doctus 
Eurocopy 
Grainger Trust 
Graenall Wbfifey 
Hoekyns ' ■■ 

Johnson 4. Firth Brown 
States 


Eve 

Moor p a te Investment Trust 


CatFed Sets 

Cambridge Group 0u4p. . . 

Canadian Overseas Pack 
Industries 46cts 
Citicorp Oversees Finance Gtd 
Fltg Rate Nts 1994 *21.17 
Conversion 9)3 % Stk 2002 
4.7Bpc 

Cummins Engine 55cts 
Dana 40cts 

Dena Wron International 0-7p 
ECC Group 13p 
East Rand Gold ft Uranium 
35cts 

Da OUT S 35cts 
Fleming Far Eastern 
Investment Trust 0.2p 
Fleming Universal Investment 
Trust ASp 

Free Stats Cons Gold Mines 


Do. OUTS 55cts 
Kajima 4>5p 

Keystone investment 9p • 
Kinross Mines 185cts 
Laamlngtoo Spa Building 
Society Fkg Rate Sub Nts 2005 
$23&B8.'- 

Leeds Permanent Building 
Sodsty Fltg Rate Nts 1998 
£375153 

Lap Group 4% % Cum Prf 
223pe 

Leslie Gold Mines 20cte 
Lloyds Bank Sera C Var Rato 
Subord Nts 1998 £378.15 
Louisiana Land 8 E w Xor H on 
25cts 
NEC Y5 

New Control WHswetisrand 
Areas 104cts 
Norex ip 

.Orange Free State investments 
143cts 


Booth Industries 
Bristol Evening Poet 
Broad Street 
Harris (PWUltf -- 
Ivory 4 Slme 
Micreiec 
Mia kin 
Welsh Water 

Company meetings are annual 
genera/ meetings unless 
otherwise stated. 


Reflex investments lR0JS325p 
Seagram SOcta 
Smith & Nephew 1.735p 
Southeast Banking Fltg Rate 
Subord Nts 1996 S435J2A 
Trinova 17cts 

Tudor Ip ->u 

Unteal Gold Minos 26cts 
Wetkom Gold Holdings SScta 
Welsh Ind. Inv. Trust 4p 
Wlnkalhaak Mines 150ms 
Young ft Co's Brewery Non 
Vlgep 

DaA8p iU 

■ 8ATUHDAY DECEMBER IS 
AECI 5^2% Cum Prf 5. Sets- 
Astec XBSR) 5*z % Uns Ln Stk 
88/90 2-TTSp 
Caissa National Des 
Aute routes 16% Gtd Ln Stk ' -.i*. 

2008 8pc 

Colas Myer Fhmnce $5m 
8-75% 21/1 1/94 4J78pc ' 

Do. S10m 8.38% 22/2/94 4-BBpc 
Development 12V% Stk 2000/ Tt 
03 8-lfflpc • - 
Guardian Royal Exchange 
Assurance 7% Uns Ln Stk 88/ •’-> . 

91 &Spc J 

Guktahouae Group &5p .(Neq . 

Cnv Cum Rad Prf 2008 4^5p , 

Investors Capita/ Trust 5V«% — 

Cum Prf Stk 1.8375p 
King ft Shsxson Holdings 2.Sp 
Da. 5% Cum 2nd Prf I.TGp 
Do. Cum Ptg Prf I.TSp 
National 7% Ln 87/92 3.5pc 
Pennzoil 75cts 

St Lawrence ft Ottawa Railway d 
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TRADE FAIRS, EXHIBITIONS & CONFERENCES 


JANUARY 8-9 
The Joint Challenge For Unions 
and Management - managing 
change in working practice. 

New Connaught Rooms. London 
WCZ. Contact: Customer Services 
Manager. Industrial Conferences 
Division. 

MR Lid Tel: 071412 0142 
Fax: 071 412 0144 

LONDON 


JANUARY 10 1991 
How to be a success in a 
recession. 

A half day conference for members 
of the Property and Construction 
industry. 

Contact : Pamela Austin 
KPMG Peat Marwick McLintock 
Tel: 071 236 8000 

LONDON 


JANUARY 10 

The Telecomms Duopoly 

Review 

Le Meridien Hotel. Examines the 
future of UK regime. Keynote 
speaker. Sir Bryan Cars berg plus 
speakers from cross-section of the 
industry. 

CommEd: Tel 071 274 8725 
Fax: 071-733 0226 

LONDON 


JANUARY 14 
The New Maps of Europe 
Convened by The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and 
Economists Advisory Group. 
Chatham House. 10 St James's 
Square. London SW1Y 4LE 
Enquiries RIIA conferences: 

Tel: 071 930 2233 
Fax: 071 839 3593 

LONDON 


JANUARY 16 
Neural Technology - the 
technology that will change the 
face or computation In business 
and industry 

Queen Elizabeth II Conference 
Centre. London. iOP 
Conferences. Contact: Tilly 
Quanjcr. 

Tel: 0272 297481 Ext 225 

Fax: 0272 294318 

LONDON 


JANUARY 24 
ACQUIRING IN GERMANY 
Inn on the Park Hotel. Park Lane. 
London Wl. A comprehensive 
juidc lo the M&A scene in the 
unified Germany. Sponsored by 
Coopers & Ly brand Europe and 
the Lecham Partnership. Contact 
F1BEX Tel: 071-489 9944 
Fax:071-2366140 LQN|K)N 


CONFERENCES 


JANUARY 28 
Zero Coupon, Deep Discount 
Bonds And Other Funding 
Techniques For Today's 
Property Market. 

New Connaught Rooms, London 
WC2. Contact: Nora Herbert. 
Henry Stewart Conference Studies 
Tel: 071 935 2382 
LONDON 

JANUARY 30 
Doing Business in Eastern 
Germany: The Legal Aspects 
Speakers from leading German 
law and accounting practices, the 
Ministry of the Economy and the 
TreuhandanstalL Cavendish 
Conference Centre. London W 1. 
Contact: Westminster 
Management Consultants Ltd. 
Tel: 0483 740730. 
LONDON 

JANUARY 31 

PERSONNEL ON THE FRONT 
LINE Essential skills for human 
resource professionals, including 
performance appraisal, are examined 
in conference and workshop*. Queen 
Elizabeth 11 Conference Centre, SV/1 
Contact: Personnel Today Workshop 
91 on: 08 1-979 9232. 

Fax: 081 941 7707 
LONDON 

FEBRUARY 8 

Teenage Hero Scribblers: 

A Pre-Budget View. 

Leading City Scribblers discuss 
prospects for the economy in 
1991. Chiswell Street Brewery. 
London EC I. 

Contact: Tracey deed. 

Conference Profile Ltd. 

Tel: 071 236 4938 

LONDON 

FEBRUARY 12 
MANAGING LT. WHEN THE 
GOING GETS TOUGH! 

Quality as the Differentiating 
Factor. One day seminar, Inn on 
the Park, London. Comacr 
Amanda Stuart. IBC Technical 
Services Ltd. Tel: 07 1 -236 4080. 

LONDON 

FEBRUARY 13 & 14 

International Banking 
Hotel InterContinental. London 
Enquiries: Financial Tunes 
Conference Organisation 
Td: 07 1 -925 2323 
Fax:071-925 2125 

LONDON 


FEBRUARY 18 & 19 

European Insurance Forum 
Hotel totexCoatinentaL London 
Enquiries: Financial Times 
Conference Organisation 
Tel: 071-9252323 
Fax:071-925 2125 


LONDON 


FEBRUARY 26 & 27 

Cable Television and Satellite 

Broadcasting 

Hotel InterContinental, London 

Enquiries: Financial Times 

Conference Organisation 

Tel : 071 -925 2323 

Fax:071-925 2125 

LONDON 


FEBRUARY 27 
EXECUTIVE 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
One day conference on EIS and 
the future. Penman Hotel. 
London. 

Contact: Lucinda Tosh. IBC 
Technical Services Ltd. 

Tel: 071-236 4080 

LONDON 

MARCH 4 

London Motor Conference 
Hotel InterContinental. London 
Enquiries: Financial Times 
Conference Organisation 
Tel: 071-925 2323 
Fax:071-925 2125 

LONDON 

MARCH 6 & 7 

The European Water Industry 
Hotel InterContinental. London 
Enquiries: Financial Times 
Conference Organisation 
Tel: 071 -925 2323 
Fax:071-925 2125 

LONDON 


MARCH 12 & 13 

The European Food & Drink 
Industry in the 90s 
Hotel InterContinental. London 
Enquiries: Financial Times 
Conference Organisation 
Tel: 071-925 2323 
Fax:071-925 2125 

LONDON 


To advertise in this section please telephone Marie Hall-Smith 071-873 3580 


CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


BANGLADESH OIL GAS AND MINERAL 
CORPORATION 

Project Implementation Unit 
BSB Bhaban (15th & 16th Floor) 

8 Rqjuk Avenue, Dhaka - 1000 
Bangladesh. 

EXTENSION TO TENDER PERIOD FOR 

KAILASHTUXAn 

SURFACE FACILITIES CONTRACT 

In consideration of numerous requests from potential 
bidders, the bid closing date for the tender for gas 
treatment facilities at Kailashtilla under ODA fund has 
been extended up to 11.00 hours (BST) on 15th 
February 1991. Accordingly die same win be opened at 
1 130 hours cm the same day in the presence of bidders 
if any. 

All other terms and conditions of the tender will remain 
unchanged. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

SOUTHERN HEALTH & SOCIAL SERVICES BOARD 
PROVISIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVICES 
Within the next few months, the Board is proposing to 
seek tenders for the provision of domestic services in 
the Armagh and Dungannon Units of Management. 

Competent contractors who would be interested in 
being considered for inclusion in foe board's ad hoc 
select list are invited, in foe first instance, to write to 
foe Director of Estates, Southern Health and Social 
Services Board, 20 Seagoe Industrial Area, Craigavon, 
BTG35QD not later than 3 January, 1991. 




COMPANY NOTICE 



OFFICIAL NOTICE 


PlfliM ba advtoad that London Modi 
Exchange Warrant No 091900 covortng M 
fTtoaurjr lour) dram PRIMARY NICKEL BRI- 
OUETTES to impala Platinum Ud production 

•not • wtogM of B2M Kg* gran and 6000 
Kgs non. Horad m vtaratiouM C SMmag 
Fteflardam. has boon raptaead and thould 
non bo conwdarad rut) and void 

C.SMAW LOVELL AND SONS LTD.. PLANTA- 
TION HOUSE, 31/S FENCHURCH STREET. 
LONDON EC3M 3QX 


KENWOODS 

RENTAL 


HALTTY FURNISHED 
FLATS AMO HOUSES 
Start and Lang Lcti 
g Sorint ft, Londaa Wg LIA 
T«h 071402 ZZ71 Trias 2S27L 
F*xi (BTIJ 2L2 JTSO 


CLUBS 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Tbe FT ptppi Ba to puMbb Lhn 
raw) on 

Mm* IT 1991. 

If wiO be of pankslar uxerra lo ifcc 
MJM 0 Etonnemiiaa mrohed in tile 

(taaBM taking stow Rdocafaog 

F ro nto n *l«> « a too regular FT 
rcxien. If you »im lo ftoefe 4t» 
imponan: audience, eall Clive 
Booth on o:j *7.- 4152 OT (u 071 
STJ HFB. 


FT SURVEYS 


EVE UM tofflhtod other* bKtm of a policy 
on fair play and value for money- Supper 
from 104.30 am Dtaeo and lop musiciana, 
gtemonna fwstoasas. exciting floonhowa. 
OM 73* 1585 IBP Resent Sl 7 London Wl. 


MOTOR CAR 
ADVERTISING 

appears every Saturday in 
the 

WEEKEND FT. 
REACH THE RIGHT 
READERS 
by advertising now 
Telephone 

James Burton 071-873 
3218 


APPOINTMENTS 


i'v 


Low and 

Bonar 

shake-up 

■ LOW AND BONAR, 
Dundee-based plastics and 
packaging company, has 
announced a shake-up of Its 
senior management structure 
with the aim of strengthening 
its international operations, 
writes John Thornhill. 

The group’s activities will 
now be organised into two 
geographical zones rattier than 
three product divisions. 

Mir Walter Tetter, previously 
deputy chief executive and 
finance director, has taken 
over responsibility for 
international operations. - 
which include Low and 
Boost's North American 
interests, and other activities 
outside Europe. 

Mr Jim Leng, a main board 
director, has assumed 
responsibility for the group's 
European activities. 

Mr Garth McKenzie Is 
retiring as president of Bonar 
Inc. the group's 79 per 
cent-owned Toronto holding 
company and Mr Newiyn 
Jones, previously chief 
executive of the specialist 
textiles division, will leave the 
group. 

Mr Norman McLeod, 
frameriy deputy finance 
director, will join the board 
as group finance director. 

Stock Exchange 
lay member 

■ Mr Paul S. Lewis, group 
finance director, Tate & Lyle, 
has been appointed a lay 
member cm the council of the 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
EXCHANGE. He replaces Mr 
Clive Strowger of the 
Mountleigh Group who has 
stepped down after IS months’ 
service. 

■ CGC INTERNATIONAL 
GROUP, Crawley, has 
appointed Mr B.G. Vaswr as 
non-executive chairman. He 
recently retired as a Lovell 
Group director. 

Moves at Risk 
Management 

■ Mr William F.Sennett, 
managing director of European 
Risk Management, Weybridge, 
and group vice president of 
the parent company, 
INTERNATIONAL RISK 
MANAGEMENT GROUP, 
Bermuda. Is retiring from 
executive duties from January 
l, when he will be appointed 


deputy chairman of European 
Risk Management He will 
continue as a member of the 
group’s supervisory hoard of 

mflnnppmon f an renmlhint 

and will remain on the hoards 
of the group's associated 
companies in Finland and 
France. Mr Robert L. Brown, 
a director of European Risk 
Management becomes director 
and general manager from 
January 1, and Mr . John A. 
Hakinson is appointed 
marketing director, Europe, 
from the same date. 

Eaton Track 
senior posts 

■ Eaton Truck Components - 

- Europe has appointed Mr 
Alan E. Best to the new post 
of managing director, truck 
components - Europe. Mr Best, 
who was managing director 

- operations, will he 
responsible for all European 
m anufacturing, product 
engineering and business 
development activities. Mr 
Joaquin J. Zaza, who was 
manager of axle operations 

- Europe, has been appointed - 
director - truck components 
operations - Europe. Both Mr 
Best and Mr Zaza will be based 
at European headquarters, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. The 
holding company is EATON 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


■ LEONARD CURTIS & CO, 
independent insolvency A i 

specialists, has appointed Mr 
Jonathan Schapira as a . j. 

partner from January L He 
joins from Pannell Kerr Foster 
where he was the partner n 

leading the London office 
insolvency department. 


Changes 
at Chase 
Manhattan * 

Bank 

MTHE CHASE MANHATTAN - 
BANK has appointed Mr 
Dennis M. Goggfn, senior vice 
president, as general manager, 
corporate finance. UK, u-j 

succeeding Mr Chris Motion, 
senior vice president, who is 
returning to New York to a 
new post as InfoServ major 
accounts executive. Mr Goggin 
has been general manager for : : 
the bank in Hong Kong since 
1987, and has previously p- 

worked in. London as head of 
the bank's institutional 
division. — 
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Mr Richard Lowish (pictured) 
has been appointed general 
manager of ENGELHARD 
METALS where he will be 
responsible for all aspects of 
precious metals trading in the 
UK. He was managing 
director. Bank of Boston, 
London. 

■ From today Wtt Brian' ' 
Horwits, circulation director 
Of NEW S INTERNATIONAL 
NEWSPAPERS, becomes 
general manager. He is 
succeeded by Ur John East, 
previously assistant to the 

general manager. Mr James 
Neil is made managing director 
of News In tern a tional 

Newspapers (Scotland). 


Mr Tony GUI (pictured), 
chairma n and chief executive 
of Lucas Industries, has been 
appointed a non-executivd 
director of NATIONAL 
POWER, the UK’s largest 
electricity generating 
company. Mr Gill is also A 
J^^^ecntive director of the 
Post Office Board, a member 
of the advisory councUon 
science and technology, the 
Engineering Council, the 
S®* a* Institute of 
Mechanical Engineering, and' 
vice president of the 

ter* *“p»oyeri 

at i 


Bank. 
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Why not a cathedral for all faiths? 

0>Un Amery on an organisation devoted to non-denominational places of worship 
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was Cardinal Newman 
who said that "material 
edifices are no part of 

religion". He did go on to 

• observe that it is difficult to 
' hold religious observances 
without them, m some ways 
the Church of England must be 
feeling the same way - it has 
demolished some 500 churches 
■ . and made another 1500 redon- 
- dant since 1958. However, 

- m enough has been written about 
the difficulties of propping- up 
-the fabric of the church; per- 
haps with Christianity's most 
sacred season upon us it is 
timely to consider the whole 
question of religious architec- 
ture. 

These thoughts are 
prompted by two things. First 
of all by the former Dean of 
Eeteriiouse, Edward Norman’s, 
new booh. The House of God: 

. . Church Architecture, Style and 

Bistory (Thames and Hudson, 
£ 28 ) and by a meeting I had a 
while ago with Robin Water- 
field, the Chairman of the 
Deventer Project. Although Hr 
Norman Is a practising Angli- 
can clergyman and Mr Water- 
field is not, they both seem to 
share the 'view that there Is a 
% diminishing interest in strictly 
‘ denominational religious build- 
ings and a more general desire 
abroad for places of cnntompia- 
t io p of the Divine. 

Dr Edward Norman’s booh 
-does a thorough job as a sms 
vey of Christian places of wor- 
ship and assembly. He also pro- 
vides a useful definition of 
churches as "the material evi- 
dence of a reality which is 
invisibly present'’ His book is 
not a piece of turgid architec- 
tural history but an account 
as one might expect from a for- 
mer Peterhouse man, that 
w pbfas the roles of ewtpg in 
successfully promoting particu- 
lar styles of ecclesiastical 
architecture. It is more than 
that because it also increases 
the reader’s awareness of the 
emotional weight that religious 
buildings inevitably carry. 



Canterbury Cathedral, seat of the head of the Anglican church 


The orthodox Christian view 
of the world is that it somehow 
represents in its own order the 
Divine view of things. But the 
very first Christian buildings 
were also very much dedicated 
to the cult of a person - albeit 
a person who was the incarna- 
tion of God. Early traces of 
Christian worship Indicate 
places associated with the life 
of Christ, around his supposed 
tomb for example, and simple 
places decorated with early 
symbols. The transformation of 
pagan temples into Christian 
ones suggests the power of the 
faith and the mutability of 
architectural farm. The cathe- 
dral at Syracuse, for instance, 
is built inside a Doric temple of 
the Fifth century B.C. The 
switch from the worship of 
Athena to the worship of 
Christ is in its way miraculous; 
but most remarkable perhaps 
is the perpetuation of the 
sacred quality of a site. In 


Rome too, there are endless 
BMmpiM of one place of wor- 
ship growing up on the 
remains of another, layers of 
faith cemented by anwiathiii g 

fatawgihto. 

Some of the photographs in 
this book convey vividly the 
sense of religious atmosphere 
in churches and cathedrals of 
Europe. The author achieves 
thfe by his of print , 

ings. By choosing artists to 
interpret sacred places it is 
possible to convey atmosphere 
in a way feniari to the camera. 
The painting of H» interior of 
Saint Mark's in Venice, with 
its swinging red banner, or the 
19th century picture erf the cer- 
emonies surrounding the bien- 
nial liquefaction of the blood of 
Saint Januaries in Naples, 
both evoke powerfully the 
_ ■ of ceremonial which may 
a foretaste of eternity. Simi- 
larly Piranesi in Rome conveys 
both the pagan and sacred 


sense of the Emperor Hadrian's 
Pantheon. 

But the story of The House of 
God is one that questions 
of the powerful human 


i of church archi- 
tecture. Dr N orman explains, 
for instance, the rise of the 
"house” church, today’s 
em phasis on the community 
rather than the church build- 
ing. But in his search to define 
the nature of sacred places, he 
does not extend far outside the 
Christian tradition. What is the 
kind of architecture that is 
needed for people who have a 
sense of the numinous - a 
need for God - but do 
not subscribe to any of the 
established dogmas or denomi- 
nations? 

The Deventer Project is an 
organisation devoted to the 
idea of creating buildings that 
will be intended for the prac- 
tice of prayer, meditation and 
contemplation. These places 


will be completely non-denomi- 
national acid dedicated to the 
search for a unified sense of 
religious experience tha t holds 
it to be self-evident that all 
manifestations of God are part 
of the same unity. 

The title of the project comes 
from t he name of the original 
home of the 14th century 
Brothers and Sisters of the 
Common Life. Thomas a Kem- 
pis was a monk of that order 
and its work was to seek the 
spread of religious knowledge 
on a world scale. The 20th cen- 
tury version of that idea pro- 
poses a series of buildings, 
throughout the world, all to a 
common — a halt sur- 

rounded by small rooms - 
that will be recognisably 
sacred but without denomina- 
tional loyalties. It is difficult 
for a universal project like this 
to acquire a charitable status 
in Britain because it does not 
appear to have specific aims or 
doctrines. 

Why build more buildings at 
all? It is dearly not possible for 
something deliberately unden- 
ominational to shelter under 
the roof of premises belonging 
to a known proselytising sect 
But what is wrong with a 
sacred grove, or the pavement? 
There is inevitably a vague- 
ness about this project; but it 
is a benevolent vagueness. The 
mill«Tiniii«i would seem to 
offer a timely moment to build 
something like a cathedral for 
all faiths 

The two thousand years 
of history Dr Norman explores 
show what a weight of stone 
we have already laid upon the 
earth in our quest for places 
that aspire to the tran- 
scendent. Man needs to build 
beyond his immediate need y in 
the 20th century too few 
reminders of eternity have 
been built 

(Robin Waterfield, Chair- 
man of the Deventer Project, 
may be contacted at 2 Gondar 
Mansions. Mill Lane, London 
NWS.) 


Tectonic Plates 


STS 


COTTESLOE THEATRE 

This is a show for people 
prepared to be splashed - 
literally, with water from the 
huge sunken pool that holds 
centrostage in the diminutive 
Cotteslce, «nd me taphorically , 
by the wave upon wave of 
imagery that flows from the 
ex tra ordinary mind of Robert 
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at l have 
Manhattan 


Already something of a cult 
figure in London, through his 
previous shows The Dragon 
Trilogy and Polygraph, this 
French Canadian director and 
performer goes a step further 
this time, by reconstructing Ms 
epic Tectonic Plates with input 
flnora a Scottish cast which is 
reflected in a threading of 
Scottish mythology. 

It arrives at the National for 
4j a limited number of 
performances after premiering 
in Glasgow, an audacious and 
stimulating piece of 
programming, however many 
reservations one may have. 

Continuing hfa penchant fear 
obscure titles, Lepage has 
named his show after the 
continental plates of the earth, 
the shiftin g and erupting of 
which he sees as symbolic of 
the human condition. This is 
neatly illustrated id an early 
scene In which two grand 
pianos are wheeled together 
and rotated, one topped by a 
model of the Statue of liberty, 
the other by the Eiffel Tower. 


The piann motif continues in 
a show set variously in Paris, 
Venice, New York and, 
perversely, Halifax; in the 19th 
century of Chopin and the 20th 
century of the "Doors’ TeatT 
singer Jim Morrison who, we 
learn, are neighbours in a 
Parisian cemetery. 

What Lepage excels at is 
creating multi-dimensional, 
multi-media collages, full of 
transitory reflections and 
resonances. In this case a 
Venice in Peril auctioneer sells 
off a Delacroix painting of 
George Sand, one half of a 
double portrait with her lover, 
Chopin, sending us off on two 
apparently disparate trails. 

One involves love, musical 
genius and cross-dressing 
(theirs, his and .hers 
respectively); the oilier cuts, 
sideways through the 
Delacroix archives to his 
painting of the drowned 
Ophelia, -ma gi rally conjured 
with slide projections on to a 
white m uslin shroud dragged 
across the surface of thepooL 

The two lines are bridged by 
the show’s obsession with life, 
death and sexual politics: 
Ophelia, like her modern, 
counterpart, a fey young 
heroin addict, commits 
graceful suicide; Chopin and 
Sand are torn apart. 
Somewhere in their midst 
lurks the Caledonian goddess 


Skadi, sword-wielding 
cutter-off of testicles, who 
personifies nature and man’s 
fear of iL 

The picture-making is 
TfeautifUl, often funny and 
always surprising, with a 
profligacy of invention that 
leaves one gasping. 

One minute, sundry art 
collectors are sitting in a 
Venetian auction knee-deep in 
water, the next we are 
scudding down canals on a 
gondola fashioned from the 
ubiquitous pianos. 

But as with Polygraph, his 
metaphysical detective story 
named after a He detector, the 
problems begin when one 
begins to look beyond the 
imagery for the substance. 
Rather surprisingly for 
someone who deals in such 
technical complexities, 
Lepage’s texts seem almost 
banal, steering an erratic 
course between a naive 
psychology of human 
relationships and a pretentious 
extrapolation to their 
environmental and spiritual 
causes and effects. Supreme 
theatrical wizard he may be, 
saga he is not. At the risk erf 
being accused of sacrilege by 
performance devotees, I admit 
I would queue for miles to see 

him taqirlB Hamlet 

Claire Annitstead 


Out of the East 


QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

At the centre of Matrix’s 
stimulating, well-devised pro- 
gramme on Friday was a new 
song-cycle of knife-twisting 
power. The composer Dominic 
Muldowney and the poet f 
James Fenton have collabo- 
rated cm a chain of bittersweet - 
songs in what might sum- 
marily, and crudely, be 
described as Weill-Brecht vein, 
for two singers, of “chanson- 
nier" rather than Lieder or 
operatic type, and small instru- 
mental ensemble. They add op 
to an important new vision of 
war-horror. 

It is war in general, but also 
war in particular - 20th- 
century, high-tech (with 
casual, chilling references to 
napalm and river-mines), and 
sited in south-east Asia, 
mainly in V ietnam. Fenton’s 
gift for writing words of wry, 
plain eloquence that crave 
musical setting seems here to 
equal Auden’s; he has avoided 
easy irony, facile breast-beat- 
ing. Each of the four songs, 
and also the introduction. 
Blood and Lead, that returns 
as the cycle’s farewell, con- 
tains its sting within tightly 
disciplined closed forms. Popu- 
lar song, in all senses, ties 
behind both the text and the 
musical setting. 

Muldowney' s music director- 
ship at the Royal National 
Theatre has obviously distilled 
his natural communicative lyr- 


icism to a fine, potent brew. 
Each of the songs strikes its 
style - whether large-scale 
and multi-paragraph (the first. 
Out of the East) or patter-com- 
ic-fast in music-hall vein (the 
list. Here : come the Drum 
Majorettes ! ) - with dazzling 
speed and accuracy. 

The sheer concentration of 
the cycle recalls the best of 
Weill, Elsler. and Henze in 
Voices vein. Altogether, Out of 
the East is an important addi- 
tion to the literature. It was 
quite brilliantly delivered, in a 
light and precise staging, by 
Robyn Archer and Richard 
Walsh; the ensemble under 
Robert Ziegler was counter- 
pointed by Muldowney himself 
at the piano. It needs to be 
recorded, on disc and for televi- 
sion, with the same perform- 
ers: Tm hungry to explore it 

a gain. 

The whole programme 
deserves further rifangmiwaHnn • 
to open, the tenor Damon 
Evans and pianist Joanna 
McGregor, joined at midpoint 
by the mezzo Patricia Bardon, 
giving an over h eated but nev- 
ertheless deeply felt Janacek 
Diary of One Who Disappeared. 
in Rodney Blumer’s superb 
translation; to close, a tight, 
hard-edged account of the 
Weill-Brecht Mahagormy Song- 
spiel. 

Max Loppert 


A Streetcar Named 
Desire 


THEATRE ROYAL, GLASGOW 


AS A LATE fanfare in 
Glasgow's European City of 
Culture year, the Stuttgart Bal- 
let presented four perfor- 
mances at the Theatre Royal 
last week, interest inevitably 
centred upon the British pre- 
miere on Friday of John Neu- 
meier’s A Streetcar Named 
Desire, whose eponymous 
vehicle is intended for Marcia 
Haydee so that she may ride in 
stellar triumph as Blanche 
Dubois. Since I have always 
thought the play, and the char- 
acter of Blanche, exquisitely 
tiresome and over-wrought, I 
am not the ideal commentator 
upon this event But I record 
that Neuraeier’s procedure has 
been to expand Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ drama so that we see 
Blanche’s early life and learn 
from it - from her disastrous 
marriage, from her family sur- 
roundings - some of the rea- 
sons for her pitiable state 
when she arrives at her sister 
Stella’s home as the play 
begins. 

The production offers con- 
stant shifts between present 
and past between conflicts of 
memory and flights from psy- 
chic hint, which form an allu- 


sive means of comprehending 
Blanche’s motives and her 
tragedy. So, while we are yet 
watching her early marriage, 
we are made aware of later 
promiscuity through a group of 
men at the ride of the stage 
who represent the passing 
trade she knew at the Fla- 
mingo Hotel. And haunting 
everything, an omnipresent 
property, is the bed cm which 
we initially see her in an asy- 
lum, before flash-backs start to 
unfold her story. 

Neumeier’s first act presents 
us with the customary trap- 
pings of Southern decline: the 
ball with girls in long dresses; 
the chandelier and the Greek 
columns of the ante-bellum 
bouse, and the borde of elderly 
relations in black. All very pic- 
turesque - and no less cliche- 
ridden than the seedy hotel 
where our heroine soon Goes 
To The Bad. Through such 
scenes Marcia Haydee moves 
like a ghost, a creature in pale 
clothes, pallidly made-up. Hay- 
dee is admirably sensitive in 
means, touching the dance and 
the story with nervously prob- 
ing intelligence. A problem 
resides, though, in Neumeier’s 


choice of score • the Prokofiev 
Visions Fugitives, whose title 
alone is apt. 

Neumeier’s second act 
becomes an elision and com- 
mentary upon the play itself. 
The stage Is dominated by 
Richard Cragun’s imperson- 
ation of Stanley, a stunning 
assumption of brutish virility 
by an artist whose every move- 
ment speaks of Neanderthal 
temperament marvellously 
delineated. 

Blanche’s fluttering genteel- 
isms, her hunger for inno- 
cence. are, in Marcia Haydee’s 
performance, truly pathetic 
fantasies , arid nowhere more 
so than in the relationship 
with Vladimir K3os’ admirably 
sensitive Mitch. 

This Streetcar suffers, I sus- 
pect, from Its need to make 
too-literal choreographic sense 
of Blanche's setting as well as 
of her personality. Neumeier 
has inspired three exceptional 
interpretations - from Haydee, 
Cragun, Klos - but we compre- 
hend them best through the 
play’s resonances rather than 
through the dance. 


Clement Crisp 



Vladimir Klos and Marcia Haydee in John Nemneier’s A Streetcar Named Desire 


Anne Sofie von Otter 


WIGMORE HALL 

SINGING Scandinavian songs 
Lieder, in fact, but I don’t 
know what Scandinavians call 
those - and Brahms on Satur- 
day, Miss von Otter met her 
own best standards. That is 
high praise, for as a perform- 
ing musician she has been liv- 
ing a charmed life for some 
time now. 

She wields her true, lovely 
mezzo - strong dramatic top. 
and a full-bodied low register 
too - with unforced confi- 
dence and acute intelligence, 
exactly matched by her plat- 
form-persona. No airs, and a 
minimum of acting-out; but all 
the communicative urgency 
one could want, and easy poise 
with it, and glints of mischief 
too. 

She is a gem, as was some- 
how emphasised by her deeply 
Swedish costume for the occa- 
sion. (In rich material, with 
big, sharp lapels over a 
straight bodice, and then trim 
half-sleeves billowing toward 
the elbows; the Swedes are 
more mysterfoas than their 
popular image has ever recog- 


nised). She also bad an uncom- 
monly bright, non-routine part- 
ner in Bengt Forsberg, who 
found more striking ideas in 
the Brahms piano-parts than 
you would hear in a dozen 
Uederabende. 

His suddenly choked pedals 
- the better to expose some 
telling piano-line - sometimes 
jarred Brahms's deliberate 
smoothness and sonority, and 
in “Standchen” UMLTa’ and 
several of the ZageunerUeder I 
thought his aimuring rhythmic 
tricks ove r stepped the bounds 
of the idiom by some way. 

Yet it is a rare pianist who 
can disclose so much unsus- 
pected muscle in these accom- 
paniments. and it was a wel- 
come lesson. 

In the Scandinavian songs - 
Grieg, Sibelius and the obscure 
Sigurd von Koch - Forsberg 
was wholly persuasive. 

In the thini of the 1918 "Chi- 
nese Poems” of von Koch - 
evidently a civilised late-Ro- 
mantic artist of many parts - 
he blew up a terrific storm 
which kept perfect balance 


with the voice. 

In their Sibelius group, 
mostly familiar and all in 
Swedish, they gave a fresh, 
immediate edge to every song, 
even the over-familiar, period- 
sentimental "Maiden's Tryst". 
(I can't pretend to any proper 
sense of the language, but my 
exacting Finnish guest 
declared herself well satisfied 
despite the absence of any 
Sibelius song In Finn). 

The usual Grieg “Waterlily" 
was refreshed by a dewy twin- 
kle; in the middle of his fine, 
ripe soliloquy “From Monte 
Prado" they rushed their 
fences too hard, at some cost to 
its elevated breadth. 

The second-last of their 
delectable encores, somebody’s 
clever setting of the moral tale 
about “keeping hold of Nurse/ 
for fear of getting so mething 
worse", allowed Forsberg 
(declaiming from the keyboard) 
and Miss von Otter to display a 
□ice appreciation of class bound 

Brit-speak. 


David Murray 












TRANSFORMATION 
IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 


The FT proposes to publish , this 
survey on 

February 4 1991. 

It will be of particular interest to 
the 54% of the Chief Executives 
in Europes leading companies 
who are regular FT readers. If 
you want to reach this important 
audience, call Henry Kizymuski 
on 071 873 3699 or fax 071 873 
3079. 
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MUSIC AND OPERA 

London 

ehamhur Orchestra nfBnmpe, 
directed by Paavo Bergiund, play 
Haydn and Sibelius (Mon). Barbi- 
can HaH 

City of Birmingham Orchestra - 
conducted by Shkw Rattle per- 
form Mozart and Ravel (Wed). 
London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Colin Davis 
perform Mozart (Thur). 

Royal Opera. Covent Garden. 

A new production by Adolf nre- 
sen of FideKo conducted by 
Christoph von DoimanyL 
Rn gHsh National Opera, Coli- 
seum. Casifan tutte, in John 
Cox’s stylish 1980 production, 
returns with a new east and 
Pets- Robinson as conductor. 
Further performances of the new 
double bin - Delius’s F amtm o re 
•and Gerda. Pucchri’s Gianni 
Schiadd are conducted by 
Charles Mackerras. 

Parte 

Katia Ricciarrili. Vivaldi, Han- 
del. Gluck, Cherubini Donizetti 
(Tue). Bastille Op6ra (40011818). 
Noel Lee-Cbristian Ivaldi piano. 
Schubert, Debussy. Stravinsky 
(Mon). Salle Qaveau (49530507). 
Gfheurghe Zamfir, An’s Flute 
with the Oratorio’s choir and 
french orchestra, Versailles 
polyphonic ensemble, Francis 
Poulenc choir conducted by Jean- 
Piene Lore: Bach, Ba rtok, Z amfir 
(Mon). Salle Pleyel(45638873}. 
Wnanwlito intercontemno ral n. 
Ensemble Mod erne conducted 
by Peter Eotvos. Zoltan Koeris. 
piano, Miklos Perenyi cello, BBC 
singars: Kurtag, Berio (Tuai 

Theatre des Champs Elysees. 

<47203637). 


Ensemble Orchestral de Paris 
conducted by Annin Jordan, 
Raphael Oleg, violin: Mozart, 
Beethoven (Tue). Salle Pleyel 
(46638873). 

Panl BadurwSkoda recital (Tue). 
Sane Gaveau (49530507). 
Orchestra de Paris conducted 
by Semyon Bychkov. Jaan-Phi- 
Bppt OoUard. piano: Bizet, Saint- 
Samis. Dutfltetix. Ravel (Wed. 
Thor). Salle Pleyel (45638873). 
Orchestra National de France 
conducted by Karl Anton Ricken- 
bachen Mendelssohn. Ives, Bee- 
thoven (Thor). Th^tre des 
Champs Elysees (47203637). 

Lea Arts Florissants conducted 
by William Christie: Mare- An- 
toine Charpentiar (Thur). Audito- 
rium des Halles (40282840). 

Josef Nad) and bis Thfifttre jd 
come with a surrealistic pre- 
miere of Comedia Tempio. 
Thddtre de La vme (42742277). 

Choreography by Balanchine. 
Lubovitch, Gamier. Kyiian to 
music by Stravinsky. Packer 
and JanBjgk. Open Palais Gar- 
nier (47425371). 

OteUo. The strike-plagued pro- 
duction is fallowed by Figaro's 
Bodaeit conducted by Gabriele 
Ferro. Bastille Opdra (4001X518). 

An twerp 

CoHeghmx Annum and TOlzer 
Knabenchar conducted by Ger- 
hard SchmidtrGaden. Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio (Thur). 

De sfagpi, Monnaie Oners in 
Meftstofdc by Arrigo Botto (con- 
cert version), conducted by Emil 
Tchak a rov w tth Jose van Dam, 
Wieslaw Ochman. Margaret Jane 
Wray, Ehbieta Ardam, Franco 
Careccia <03^4838 00). 


Wlanir Vaimnaf P WHumwnil* 

conducted by Claudius TraunfeU- 
ner with Bettina Gra dinger (vio- 
lin), Wolfgang Redik (violin). 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Rossini, 
Schoenberg (Tub). Maison de 
la Radio (649 09 14). 

KantnhWfce Vhuanse Opera. 
Royal Flanders Operate Van 
Gogh. On MaDteureux vetu de 
ntnr by Jan van Vlfimen, con- 
ducted by Reinbert de Leeuw, 
staged by Axel Manthey, with 
David Pittman-Jennings, Guy 
de Mey, Stella Kleindienst. Wout 
Oosterkamp and the Schoenberg 
Ensemble (03-233 66 85). 


Muirtefctheater. Netherlands 
Opera In a co-production with 
the English National Opera of 
Verdi's On Balia tii Maschera, 
directed by David Alden. The 
Netherlands Philharmonic is 
conducted by Michael Hfilasz 
and the cast i nclu d es Liuba 

Kazarnovskaya and Rwii Ivanov. 

The National Ballet presents 
Siam Late choreographed by 
Van Dantzig and Van Schayk 
after Fetipa/Ivanov (255 455). 

Rohm 

Janos Fuzst conducting Fame, 
Lalo and Bruckner (Mon, Tue). 
Auditorium in Via Della Oouri- 

Uazione<6541044). 

Nuovo Quartette di Roma play 
jfeurt and Brahm s (Thu r)- Orato- 
rio del Goufalone (6875952). 

Madrid 

Renata Scotto (soprano). Vin- 
cenzo Scalera (piano). Gluck. 
Rossini. Verdi. Puccini (Wed). 


Auditorio Naciooal de Musica 
(337 01 00). 

Joaquin Soriano (piano). Mozart, 
Schumann. Rachmaninov. Sola- 
bin CHiur). Auditorio Nacional 
de Musica (387 01 00). 

Barcelona 

Klara Takacs (mezzo-soprano), 
accompanied by Miklos Harazdy 
(piano). R. Strauss, Wagner, 
Schumann (Mon)- Palau de la 
Musica Catalans. (301 11 04). 

New York 

Cnnarfifln Brass. Chris tman pro- 
gramme (Tue). Carnegie Hall 
(247 7400). 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa with 
Peter Seridn (piano). Verdi, 
Schoenberg. Beethoven (Wed). 
Carnegie Hall (247 7400). 

New fork Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Samuel Wong with 
Vladimir Fritsxnan (piano). 
Schnittke. Rachmaninoff. Shosta- 
kovich (Thur). Avery Fisher Hall. 
Lincoln Center (874 6770). 

W as hfaigton 

Chamber Music Society of Lin- 
coln Center directed by Fred 
Sherry. Schubert. Brahms, Men- 
delssohn (Wed). Concert Hall. 


National Symphony conducted 
by John Eliot Gardiner with 
Joshua Bell (violin). Chambrier. 
Schumann (Tue). Concert Ifall, 
Kennedy Center (467 4600). 

Chicago 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Leinsdoif. 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev (Thur). 
Orchestra Hell (435 8122 ). 


Olaf Baer 

WIGMORE HALL 

The Wigmore Hall narrowly 
avoided having two dark 
nights last week. The hall had 
long ago sold out for the two 
recitals by Brigitte Fassbaen- 
der and it was a disappoint- 
ment when she was forced to 
withdraw at the eleventh hour 
through Illness. It was too late 
to find a replacement for Tues- 
day; but on Friday, Olaf Baer 
stepped in to give an all- 
Brahms programme. It was the 
baritone's first London recital 
in over a year. 

At the Proms in the summer 
Baer had been on less than his 
best form and had some trou- 
ble getting his voice to carry. 
The Wigmore Hall, though, is a 
friendlier venue and one in 
which he evidently feels at 
home. With his soft-grained 
voice, this singer will never 
command by might alone, but 
here he is able to work within 
his natural range, supported 
and only occasionally overpow- 
ered by his regular accompa- 
nist, Geoffrey Parsons. 

It is difficult to think of any 
songs that suit him better than 
Brahms’s Deutsche VoUcsEeder. 
Unlike some of his peers, Baer 
does not invite accusations of 
“arty" interpretation. He is 
engaging in narrative, entirely 
at his ease in the homely affec- 
tion of r Da unten tin Tale”, and 
lyrical, warm, mellifluous in 
quiet songs like “AIT mein' 
Gedanhen " - at least until the 
voice loses its focus, which, it 


does a little too often. 

Where Brahms aims higher, 
he is as yet less successful. The 
Four Serious Songs, in particu- 
lar, were given a partial, 
incomplete reading. While the 
songs are dealing "with death 
the comforter, Baer is as satis- 
fying as anybody. But as soon 
as he has to get to grips with 
difficult music, fighting its way 
through suffering and bitter- 
ness to achieve a sense of stoic 
resolution, the performance 
started to feel soft at the edges. 

The audience had a more 
comfortable evening than they 
could have anticipated. Fass- 
baender and Baer are at the 
opposite poles of Lieder sing- 
ing. She is a one-off, disturb- 
ing, challenging, ungainly, 
determined to say new and dif- 
ficult things; he is the inheri- 
tor of tradition, an idiomatic 
and appealing artist who asks 
to be judged by how well he 
retells what we know already. 
How many in the audience, I 
wonder, follow them both? 

Richard F airman 


Soho Poly 


Burning Patience by Chilean 
playwright Antonio Skarmeta 
is the last foil production at 
the Soho Poly Theatre before 
its lease expires next month. 
The production runs until Sat- 
urday. 
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Superpower 
that said ‘no’ 


AS EXPECTED, the 
supposedly final ministerial 
meeting of the four-year Uru- 
guay round of international 
trade negotiations came to its 
climax in Brussels last week 
and duly foundered upon the 
rock of European Community 
obduracy. The EC will protest 
at this version of events. But it 
will protest in rain. Many are 
called to take responsibility for 
what happened, but the EC is 
chosen. It is now up to its lead- 
ers - above all to Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany - to 
undo that choice. 

True, agriculture Is, as EC 
spokesmen Insist, not the only 
difficult issue in the round. 
Beaching agreement in ser- 
vices, textiles and intellectual 
property will be far from sim- 
ple. While there has been 
movement in all three areas, 
many obstacles must still be 
surmounted. 

True, too, the EC is not the 
only superpower that has 
foiled to live up to its responsi- 
bilities. The US, for example, 
has raised expectations, most 
importantly in Congress, 
beyond what could be deliv- 
ered. And if the US has been 
aggressive, Japan has sought 
Invisibility, happy to hide in 
the shadows cast by the EC’s 
intransigence. 

None the less, agriculture 
has always been the keystone 
of the Uruguay Round and the 
EC alone can put it in its place. 
After the Montreal mid-term 
meeting, the EC accepted the 
obligation to “substantial pro- 
gressive 1 ' reductions in sup- 
port Even the EC’s most com- 
mitted supporters would be 
hard put to it to defend its 
offer to cut the present exorbi- 
tant levels of support by 30 per 
cent from the 1986 base - and 
perhaps half of that from now 
- as meeting this objective. 

Specific commitments 

The EC should think again 
and then offer at the least spe- 
cific commitments on internal 
support, on barriers to imports 
and on export subsidies, along 
with a willingness to discuss 
extending those cuts through- 
out the later 1990s. Otherwise, 
the round will fail. The 
long-standing call for develop- 
ing countries and former mem- 
bers of the eastern bloc to lib- 
eralise their economies and 
participate in the international 
trading system will be revealed 
as pure hypocrisy, with the EC 


as hypocrite-in-chief. 

The attitude taken by EC 
spokesmen to tins possibility 
seems to be one of haughty 
indifference. The EC, as the 
egregious Mr John Glimmer, 
the UK’s minister of agricul- 
ture, remarked last week, is 
the world's leading tradim 
power. It need, he sugges 
take no impertinence from the 
US. merely the world's second 
most important trader. As for 
the other participants, the EC 
seems to regard them as riff- 
raff, either to be bullied or 
Ignored. 

Market disruption 

The EC is, indeed, a trading 
superpower. But what is this 
treasure of European civilisa- 
tion that it wishes to use its 
power to preserve? Hie “princi- 
ples" of the Cap to which the 
EC has so often pledged alle- 
giance are seen by all the 
world as nothing more exalted 
than waste, fraud and market 
disruption. 

Is the Cap cheap? No; the 
total cost to consumers and 
taxpayers comes to about £700 
per household, a sum close to 
the cost of the hated poll tax 
for a household of two people. 
Is the Cap socially progressive? 
No; with two thirds of the sup- 
port going to fewer than a 
third of the formers, it most 
benefits large farmers and 
most harms poorer consumers. 
Is the Cap politically effective? 
No; it has left millions of 
smaller formers miserable and 
has given its largest gains to 
the lucky landowners who 
bought or inherited before it 
came into its full glory. 

That then is the system that 
the EC feels it must defend at 
all costs. That is what being a 
trading superpower appears to 
mean to the EC: to be intro- 
spective, when it should be 
ontward-Iooking; to be mean, 
when it should be generous; to 
be parochial, when it should be 
cosmopolitan. 

Can this be the sort of role 
that a reborn Europe wishes to 
play on the world stage? Only 
in trade is the EC a super- 
power, with the power to 
strengthen, or destroy, the lib- 
eral international trading sys- 
tem. It has perhaps a month to 
decide between its responsibili- 
ties and its affection for the 
Cap. The test has come. The 
world waits to see how the EC 
will respond. 


Banks and their 
customers 


IF BRITAIN'S bankers ever 
wonder why they are unpopu- 
lar, the new draft code of bank- 
ing practice published last 
week supplies the answer. 

Throughout the document 
runs the basic assumption of 
all large bureaucracies: that 
the real world, with its Incon- 
veniences and confusion, must 
forever take second place to 
the logical perfection of the 
institution's own set of proce- 
dures. 

The internal workings of the 
bank, not the customers’ 
needs, are the ultimate arbiter. 
Explaining the way the system 
works is therefore deemed to 
be enough to answer any 
query. 

For example: "Many people 
are confused," says the code’s 
preamble, with an Olympian 
air of detachment, “as to how 
the clearing cycle works and 
the difference between cleared 
and uncleared balances." 

This confusion - which is, 
implicitly, the customers' own 
fault - is all the banks offer in 
response to some strongly- 
worded criticisms in the Jack 
report on banking services. 
That report appeared 22 
months ago, followed by a gov- 
ernment white paper endorsing 
many of the Jack committee's 
recommendations. Lost week's 
code is the leisurely response. 

The Jack committee bad 

asked the banks to fmd ways 
- on cash machine slips and 
baxds statements - to tell cus- 
tomers how much money they 
are entitled to withdraw, their 
"cleared balance". 

The bankers reply that this 
would "complicate rather than 
simplify matters", and lead to 
“numerous queries and confu- 
sion". Greater confusion surely 
arises, however, every time a 
customer has to pay overdraft 
charges despite a bank state- 
ment firmly in tbe black, 
because o! mistakenly drawing 
against an uncleared balance. 

Card liability 

A similar lock of enthusiasm 
for the Jack committee's pro- 
posals is shown in the draft 
code's approach to the ques- 
tion of liability for the use of 
plastic cards. A customer's lia- 
bilities are strictly limited, in 
the case of credit cards, by 
statute. But no such limit 
applies to “debit" cards, the 
electronic equivalent of a 


cheque book. 

The draft code offers, at last, 
some protection. If there is an 
unauthorised cash withdrawal 
or payment before the cus- 
tomer has told the bank that a 
card has been lost or stolen, 
the customer’s liability is lim- 
ited to £50. So for so good. But 
in the very next clause, the 
code undermines the value of 
the concession. It says: “Cus- 
tomers may be liable for all 
losses if they have acted fraud- 
ulently or negligently". 

What Is negligence in this 
context? Few customers could 
say that they have never done 
anything with their card or its 
“pin" number that a bank 
might regard as negligence: let- 
ting someone else use the card 
in an emergency, for instance, 
or writing the pin number, in a 
clumsy code, in the front of a 
diary. 

Customer negligence 

If a customer is negligent, in 
this very broad and sweeping 
way. he or she Is liable for the 
whole sum of any money with- 
drawn, before or after notify- 
ing the bank about loss or 
theft 

The protection offered on 
debit cards is thus much less 
than on credit cards - and. 
indeed, on paper cheques. This 
is clearly undesirable: some 
much more limited definition 
of negligence is essential. 

The code also folia short of 
customers' reasonable expecta- 
tions in the area of confidenti- 
ality. The banks appear to be 
determined to preserve the 
right to give confidential cus- 
tomer information to their 
investment and other financial 
subsidiaries for marketing pur- 
poses. This is plainly wrong: as 
a matter of principle customers 
should be asked to give con- 
sent to such a transfer of confi- 
dential information. 

The code is none the less a 
step forward, especially when 
taken together with other 
moves the banks have made 
since the Jack report; the intro- 
duction of standard, publicly- 
available fee schedules, for 
example. Before the draft 
becomes a final document in 
the new year, however, the 
banks and building societies 
need to show further that they 
are capable of seeing the issues 
from the customer's point of 
view. 


M oney, as for as Hollywood 
is concerned, has little 
colour or nationality. 
Money is the raw mate- 
rial of movie-malting, and lots of it is 
needed when a single blockbuster can 
cost up to $50m. Money buys hot prop- 
erties, scripts, directors, stars and 
glitzy mansions in tbe better parts of 
Beverly Hills and Malibu - but these 
days it Is in short supply. 

That is why last month’s news of 
the planned J6.6bn takeover by 
Japan's Matsushita, of MCA, the 
entertainment group that owns Uni- 
versal Pictures, was well received in 
Hollywood, even if it raised hackles 
among Japan-bashers in Washington. 

The US entertainment industry is 
the country's second-biggest export 
earner after aerospace, but four of the 
seven main Hollywood studios are 
now in foreign hands. This explains 
why Matsushita has hired influential 
lobbyists such as Mr Robert Strauss, 
the former Democratic party chair- 
man who is also a member of the 
MCA board, and Mr Jody Powell, for- 
mer press secretary to President 
Jimmy Carter, to smooth the way in 
Washington. 

In Hollywood, however, nobody 
really cares if Mr Rupert Murdoch 
owns Twentieth. Century Fox, or if 
Sony of Japan owns Colombia Pic- 
tures and CBS Records, or if a contro- 
versial Italian named Giancario Par- 
rettl owns the remains of the 
once- legendary Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. And if the Japanese are buy- 
ing Universal, the studio that brought 
you Jaws and ET, then so be it. Even 
Disney, MCA/Universal’s arch-rival, 
recently agreed a deal for $600m of 
Japanese finance to make its films. 

Last spring, when Mr Parretti was 
beginning to stalk Mr Kirk Kerkorian, 
owner of 80 per cent of MGM/UA, the 
issue of a foreign “invasion” of Holly- 
wood was on the table. Mr Freddie 
fields, a veteran Hollywood producer 
whose films include American Gigolo 
and Glory, spoke for most film Indus- 
try Insiders when he ridiculed the 
xenophobia: “Look,” he said, “Sony 
Isn't going to orientalise the movies at 
Columbia any more than Parretti is 
going to Italianise them. This is busi- 
ness and the infusion of foreign 
money is exciting.” 

Under American law, ownership of 
US studios by foreign interests is per- 
mitted, while the main US broadcast 
networks are forbidden, to buy. How- 
ever, some of those interests have 
been influential in barring US pro- 
gramming from foreign markets - a 
key demand by the US in the Gatt 
talks has been that other countries 
drop such restrictions. 

There is more than a little Irony in 
the notion that a substantial chunk of 
US popular culture is now no longer 
US-owned - and in the foct that it 
was Hollywood's main power broker. 
Mr Michael Ovitz, head of Creative 
Artists Agency, who brought the 
MCA deal to Matsushita. Mr Ovitz, 
who also helped broker the Sony-Col- 
umbia deal, was hired a year ago by 
Matsushita to scout for acquisitions. 
Last August he approached Mr Lew 
Wasserman, the 77-year-old MCA 
chairman who helped btdld the com- 
pany and whose family has been 
pressing him to slow down, bow out 
and think of estate planning. CAA has 
not disclosed its fee on the transac- 
tion, but insiders say Mr Ovitz’s firm 
will earn S6Qm on toe deal. 

Different motivations have driven 
different deals. For Messrs Murdoch 
and Parretti the desire was to own 
Hollywood film libraries and produc- 
tion facilities. These would generate 
revenues by making successful films 
and forming out rights to a global 
array of US and foreign theatrical, 
home video, cable and satellite televi- 
sion and other outlets. Owning copy- 
righted movies and recording artists 
can be worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars if the rights are sold off in 
pieces around the world. 

For Sony and Matsushita, which 
between them have spent more than' 
$l0bn over the past 12 months aoquir- 


Alan Friedman and Ian Rodger look at the 
reasons for — and reactions to — Japanese 
investment in Hollywood 

New money comes 
to Tinsel Town 





ing Hollywood studios, the prime stra- 
tegic motivation is not merely to 
build an integrated worldwide produc- 
tion and media distribution entertain- 
ment network based in Hollywood. 
What they hope to achieve - by gain- 
ing control of large libraries of film 
and music - is to promote and pro- 
tect sales of the electronics equipment 
they now make or intend to make. 

This strategy is based on the theory 
that producers of electronics hard- 
ware will be best positioned to pros- 
per in future by also owning the “soft- 
ware" (movies and records). It was a 
factor in the acquisition of EMI by 
Thorn in 1979: EMTs music and 
recorded entertainment base could be 
used as a software feed-in to Thorn’s 
television hardware, a concept now 
abandoned. Mr David Geffen, tbe 
vnmderkmd record and film producer 
who is MCA's biggest single share- 
holder and stands to make $700m on 
the Matsushita deal, calls this Japa- 
nese thinking “the Gillette theory - 
if you’re going to make razors, you'd 
better make blades". 

The Importance of having control of 
“software” first became apparent to 
the Japanese when Matsushita and its 
commercial allies succeeded in the 
1970s in making their VHS standard 
for home video-cassette recorders 
(VCRs) more popular than Sony's 
Betamax. Betamax was technically 
superior - and is still the worldwide 
standard for professional video work 
- but Matsushita early on convinced 
film rights holders to make VHS ver- 
sions of their films. Sony was lacka- 
daisical about developing Beta pre-re- 
corded tapes, confident that Beta’s 


technical superiority would be 
enough to win the day. But consum- 
ers tended to boy VHS VCRs because 
there was more programming avail- 
able than on Sony’s Betamax tapes. 

Mr Sidney Sheinberg, MCA presi- 
dent, claims that bad Sony owned the 
Columbia Pictures film library at the 
time, Betamax would, have prevailed. 
Likewise, in the mid-1980s, Sony, a 
leading producer of compact disc play- 
ers, wanted to encourage more people 
to convert to CDs from records and 
cassette tapes. With control of CBS 
Records, which it bought for $2bn in 
1987, it could force an important 
record publisher to accelerate its CD 
production programme, thus putting 
pressure an others to follow suit 

Similarly, both Sony and Matsush- 
ita will want to use the film libraries 
they have acquired to promote their 
video equipment Their view is that 
music and films are simply what is 
needed to maintain and boost sales of 
machines. 

Moreover, the notion of quality 
tends to arise mainly in a technical 
sense. Mr Akio Tanii, Matsushita’s 
president, said in a statement last 
month that digital technology had 
made possible the reproduction of 
higher-quality sound and picture. 
“Excellent software and highly 
advanced hardware are integrating 
smoothly,” he said. 

Mr Sheinberg predictably defends 
the Japanese strategy, saying that 
companies such as Sony and Matsush- 
ita are fearful of being “frozen out of 
the market” and do need to have 
either control of studios or productive 
relationships with producers of enter- 


tainment software. But not all indus- 
try insiders agree. Mr Jim Harmon, 
chair man of Wertheim Schroder, the 
New York investment bank that spe- 
cialises in the entertainment sector, is 
sceptical about “synergies” between 
hardware and software. He calls the 
idea “inflated” and predicts that half 
the current crop of foreign buyers of 
Hollywood studios “will regret their 
decisions three to five years from 
now”. 

Mr Harmon goes further, however, 
and points out that cross-border joint 
ventures are difficult in any Industry, 
and doubly so in the volatile world of 
entertainment. He argues that the 
Japanese “have no idea of the diffi- 
culty of managing the people, , the 
prima donnas, the limousine and pri- 
vate jet people and the different cul- 
ture of Hollywood. Even Coca-Cola, a 
US company, found that its culture 
didn't mesh with Columbia when it 
was the owner." 

The chief executive of a large US 
entertainment group, a competitor to 
MCA questions what will happen “if 
three years from now Matsushita has 
invested a total of $Sbn and it isn’t 
working”. He predicts that the Japa- 
nese “will send one of their men over 
and put him in an office", and that 
this could result in the kind of clash 
of cultures that has emerged at times 
in the attempt by transplanted Ger- 
man executives to manage the US 
music and publishing interests 
bought by the Bertelsmann group. 
Bertelsmann, unlike the Japanese, 
has adopted a hands-on approach of 
direct management of US holdings 
such as the Doubleday publishing 


*roup, and this has led to contorts. \ 
*Mr Sheinberg, who » expected to 
take over from Mr 

he retired claims thtt to&J* 

nose interference m the creative 1*0. 

taHbUjirood « -lucHcrota-, Mr 
Geffen says that any concerns -reaHy 
reflect latent racism . 

At Columbia Pictures, one execn- 
tiw onthe creative aide taateta there 
has been nbsrtutely nointertw^e 
from Sony- And 

who has revitalised Twentieth cen- 
tury Pox and launched a successful 
television network since buying Fox 
in 1985, says that foreign ownership of 
Hollywood doesn’t change the arture 
of the business. “Hollywood," saw Mr 
Murdoch, “was founded by 
and it hardly matters if they come 
from Osaka or Orvieto., 

There is. however, simply no way 
round the fact that Matstahita is a 
conservative and rather facetesa J#wm 
nese company with more than *won 
of annual sales and a ccoporate stagan 
for removed from the glamour of Tin- 
sel Town; “Human electronics - tech- 
nology for the benefit of mmiWnd.” 

What, if any, influe nce wU l the Jap- 
anese owners in Hollywood exert 
the material produced by Americans? 
If the practices of the Japanese enter- 
tainment industry are any guide, “U» " 
result could be dire. Its key feature is 
the low prestige and lack of power of 
all but a few authors and artists. In 
their place, a handful of companies 
conceive, produce and rush to market 
a plethora of mediocre films, songs, 
singers and television programmes, 
most of which are discarded^ forgot- - 
ten, within weeks. It may be argued 
that the same treads are present , in 
the west, but the Japanese seem to 
have taken them to new extremes. 

If the US system of three national 
television networks has led to lowest 
common denominator progra mmin g, - 
the Japanese system of five networks . 
has led to an even lower level, with 
endless quiz, freak and talk shows 
do minating the schedules. Similarly, 
the Japanese pop music scene moves 
at bewildering speed, with new sing- 
ers or “talento”, as they are called, 
emerging at the rate of nearly one a 
day. Only a tenth of them lasts- longer 
than a few weeks, according to a 
Japan Phonograph Record Associa- 
tion official. The industry published 
no fewer than 5J06 new songs last 
year. “The cycle is becoming- shorter, 
reflecting the fester lifestyles of 
young people,” an official at CBS- 
Sony says. 

One cause for concern is the Japa- 
nese preference for avoiding contro- 
versy, which may translate into an 
unwillingness to deal with controver- 
sial or difficult subjects. Last Monday, 
Mr Tanii refused to give assurances 
that Matsushita would permit the 
making of films critical of Japanese 
society. Asked whether Matsushita 
would allow MCA to make a film 
about the rote of Emperor Hirohito in 
the second world war, he said: “1 
could never imagine such a case, so I 
cannot answer such a question." 

Mr Tanii later clarified his position, 
stating that creative decisions were 
up to MCA “Matsushita has no inten- 
tion of becoming involved in decisions 
regarding the subject or content of 
creative products at MCA." Any other 
policy, he said, “would be inconsistent 
with sound business practice". 

Mr Akio Morita, the more cosmopol- 
itan chairman of Sony, was asked the 
same question a year ago when Sony 
bought Columbia. He replied that he 
would never think of interfering in 
editorial decisions, but he could not 
guarantee that distributors would be 
willing to distribute such a film in 
Japan. 

Back in tinsel Town these issues 
are discussed, in boardrooms, on the 
golf course and among the cigar- 
chomping set at the Polo Lounge of 
the Beverly Bills Hotel. But the bot- 
tom line for Hollywood is that foreign 
owners bring capital, and if that is a 
short-sighted view, it is very' much in 
keeping with a town where you are 
only as good as your last big hit 


Switched on 
contender 

Glasnost moves in a 
mysterious way. The latest 
front-runner for the critical 
job of vice-president to Mikhail 
Gorbachev in the Soviet Union 
is Nursultan Nazarbayev, 
dynamic Communist Party 
boss and president of the 
Kazakhstan republic. 

He revealed his candidacy 
at a closed meeting of the Kaz- 
akhstan parliament, saying 
he had been secretly invited 
to stand either for vice-presi- 
dent. or Soviet prime minister. 

The trouble was that some- 
one forgot to switch off the 
transmitter relaying the parlia- 
ment’s proceedings to the press 
centre upstairs. 

Nazarbayev looks more 
likely to win approval than 
the others mentioned so for 
Eduard Shevardnadze, the for- 
eign minister, Vadim RafcaHn 
Just relieved of his interior 
minister’s post, and present 
prime minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov. 

The first pair are too liberal 
for many members of the Con- 
gress of People's Deputies. 
Shevardnadze’s home republic 
of Georgia is also set on out- 
right secession from the union, 
which could prove embarrass- 
ing. Ryzhkov is largely discred- 
ited by the incompetence of 
his government. 

Nazarbayev is a non- 
Russian, which helps Gorba- 
chev in his desperate efforts 
to keep the union together, 
and would probably be solidly 
backed by the conservative 
central Asian republics. He 
is also a loyal Communist, but 
one who has adapted to peres- 
troika. 


Raised 

Tbe heads of some foreign 
securities companies in Tokyo 
change so fast they’re gone 
almost before the ink is dry 
on their name-cards. Others 
believe that three years at 
most is enough time to devote 
to Japan. They should all take 


Observer 


a lesson from Deryck 
Maughan, head of Salomon 
Brothers’ Tokyo office, who 
has been in Japan since 1986 
and has no plans to leave yet 

In that time, Salomon 
Brothers has grown into much 
the most profitable of the for- 
eign securities companies in 
Japan. As a reward for his 
work in Tokyo, 42-year-old 
Maughan has just been pro- 
moted to be one of the seven 
vice-chairmen ranked immedi- 
ately below his company’s 
Chairman and chief executive 
officer John Gufreund. 

Maughan contrasts with the 
stereotype of a Salomon 
Brothers executive: tbe brash 
hustler portrayed so effectively 
in the book Liar’s Poker. A 
tall soft-spoken Englishman, 
he looks more like the British 
Treasury official he once was 
than a Wall Street trader. 

What’s more, he has never 
played liar’s poker in his life. 


Precious time 

■ Asprey was a little coy about 
the price of the limited-edition, 
platinum-cased watch which 
it advertised in the FT last 
week. 

Inquiries reveal that you 
can have it for a mere £400,000. 
But that does indude VAT. 


Paper bridge 

■ One branch of reunified Ger- 
many which needs no tailing 
that old divisions persist is 
its newspapers. Hardly any 
of the big national dailies have 
been able to establish them- 
selves east of tbe Elbe (the sole 
exception is the brash best-sell- 
ing Bild. whose downmarket 
simplifications are lapped up 
by east Germans). 

Even the Frankfurter Allge- 
raeine Zeitung - flagship of 
the country's conservative 
press, which styles itself “the 
newspaper for Germany” - 
sells only about isjx» copies 



“First a trade war, now tins." 

a day in the east as against 
360,000 in the other halt 

Hence the FAZ*s ambitious 

plan to bridge the divide by 
taking a 60 per cent share of 
the liberal-conservative weekly 
journal Rheinischer Merkur 
based in Bonn, and expand 
it into a broad-based weekly 
appealing to readers on both 
sides of the former frontier. 

Rheinischer Merkur, which 
operates under the curious 
ownership of nine west Ger- 
man bishoprics, dates back 
to Napoleonic times. 
Relaunched after the Second 
World War, it is losing money 
on a circulation of 100,000. 

Editor Thomas Kielingar 
believes the revamped paper 
could reach sates of 150,000. 

The plan is to take over two 
existing east German weeklies 
and bring out the new product 
in three regional editions. 


Past bucks 

■ The air of introspective 
gloom and “image concern** 
n ow des cended on Wall Street 
is prompting some interesting 
spin-offs. Not the least of them 
is a scheme to set up a 


museum of American fimnyrifli 
history. 

Its leading proponent is John 
Herzog, head of Wall Street 
stockbrokers Herzog, Heine 
and Gedold. 

Thirty years ago, Herzog 
paid 85 for a stock certificate 
for the New York and Harlem 
Rail Road, thinking to frame 
and bang it in the offices of 
bis father’s brokerage. But 
noticing it had been signed 
by the Vanderbilts, he kept 
it and began buying other 
financial memorabilia. 

As his collection grew, the 
museum idea got tossed 
around from time to time — 
accelerated by press 
mutterings about “the 
teachings of history” in tim 
wake of the 1987 stockmarket 
crash. 

After a couple of temporary 
exhibitions in the old US Cus- 
tom House in the thw-k of the 
Wall Street area, Herzog has 
been joined by other enthusi- 
asts and the quest is for a 
permanent home. 

What sorts of malarial to 
include is a moot point. Herzog 
is keen on explaining the rote 
of capital markets in funding 
early US entrepreneurs, and 
winces a little at suggestions 
of 1980s trivia such as Donald 
Trump’s pens. 

But there is no doubt that 
some potential exhibits could 
provide salutary lessons. 

Lying in Herzog's office is 
a comic-style magazine which 
was circulating in 1928 called 
“Fame and Fortune Weekly” 
and sub-titled “Stories of the 
Boys Who Make Money”. By 
1929, it was out of business. 


Logic 


m Getting off the train at 
Crewkerne in Somerset, a Lon- 
don businessman found no 
cabs or buses were available, 
leaving him a mile's walk to 
the office where he was due. 
Furious, he asked the ticket 
collector why the station 
wasn't in the town. 

“Arrr, we thought about put- 
ting it there," came the reply, 
“But it seemed better to have 
It on the railway.” 
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I magine ripping up all the 
roads in the City and relay- 
ing them according to a 
new blueprint. 

Then imagine that each road 
user has to build - and learn 
to drive - a new car to lit 
these new roads. The traffic 
policemen have to write and 
impose a new highway code to 
keep the traffic flowing. 

All this has to be done by 
next October. 

That gives some sense of the 
size of the task in front of the 
financial community as it faces 
what is likely to be the biggest 
one-off overhaul of its infra- 
structure. 

The cause: the development 
of Taurus, the electronic clear- 
ing and settlement system for 
stock market transactions 
intended to reinforce the City’s 
cla im s to being Europe's lead- 
ing financial centre. 

Like a badly-laid out street 
plan, the current paper-based 
settlement process is too prone 
to arterial clogging, and 
exposes its users to too many 
hardships and risks. 

For a share deal to be logged, 
checked, cleared, settled and 
entered on a company's share 
register, a mass of paper has to 
change hands. At the peak of 
the 1987 settlements crisis, 
£8bn of uncompleted bargains 
were jamming up the City due 
to the inability of operators to 
move the paper round fast 
enough. 

The problem is made worse 
by the built-in delays of Lon- 
don’s two-week “account”, or 
trading period, under which all 
deals are settled on a single 
day, 10 days after the account 
closes. 

Taurus's answer, scrap the 
paper. From next October, 
share certificates will start to 
disappear, to be replaced by 
computer entries - a process 
known as demate realisation. 
Shares will be held in accounts 
maintained by “account con- 
trollers" - either brokers, cus- 
todians and some large inves- 
tors, or listed companies 
themselves. 

Taurus's second phase, due 
in October 1992, involves scrap- 
ping the account system and 
settling all deals five days after 
they are done. This rolling set- 
tlement period will eventually 
be reduced to three days. 

This new street-plan sounds 
fine in practice. The trouble is, 
each group of road users wants 
the new system to favour them 
at the expense of others. In 
view of such a barrage of 
vested interests, there are seri- 
ous concerns about whether 
the Taurus planners will suc- 
ceed in getting their new elec- 
tronic traffic flowing by next 
autumn. 

The blueprint was laid down 
by the International Stock 
Exchange only in October, 
along with a tariff for users. 


A new road, but 
little relief in sight 

Richard Waters on the London stock exchange’s 
electronic settlement system for share transactions 


Stock exchange electronic traffic flow 
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These are the stockbrokers, 
banks, registrars and others 
who have an interest in keep- 
ing the traffic moving. 

The master planner, Mr John 
Watson, is confident that he 
can achieve compromise by a 
mixture of persuasion and 
trade-off. 

But the grumbles coming 
from many sections of the 
financial community suggest it 
will not be easy reconciling all 
the warring interests by next 
October - even if the huge 
technical obstacles of building 
Taurus can be overcome. Here 
are some of the problems still 
to be solved: 

• Smaller stockbrokers - the 
taxi drivers of the stockbroker 
world believe Taurus will 
put many of them out of busi- 
ness. Like cabbies, they rely on 
low overheads and a good sup- 
ply of passengers to make a 
living. They believe Taurus 
will greatly add to their over- 
heads, at a time when passen- 
gers are few and far between. 

They also fear that they will 
be forced off the road by the 
articulated juggernauts of the 
City - the large banks. These 
juggernauts, they say. are get- 
ting too much of the road to 
themselves these days. 

The banks act as brokers 
(responsible for more than a 
fifth of all bargains by individ- 
uals), market makers, regis- 
trars and custodians. Also - 
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most importantly - they are 
the controllers of the clearing 
system on which rival brokers 
rely, and they are the main 
source of finance for brokers. 
No wonder the cabbies are con- 
cerned. Taurus will accentuate 
the dominance of the banks. 

Rolling settlement spells 
even worse problems for bro- 
kers. They will no longer be 
able to deal for a client, and 
then wait for a cheque to 
arrive in the post: they will 

The financial 
co mmuni ty is facing 
what is likely to be 
the biggest one-off 
overhaul of its 
infrastructure 

have to persuade clients to 
leave cash with them in 
advance, or teach them how to 
deal on margin (not a common 
practice). 

The ISE says it Is helping the 
cabbies In a number of ways. It 
is working with them on a 
strategy paper which would 
help them cfarify their options 
after Taurus. “They've got to 
change, there’s no way of car- 
rying on as they are." says Mr 
Watson. 

It is also keeping a close eye 
to make sure each driver is 


taking the necessary technical 
steps ahead of October. Any 
cabbie not technically ready 
will not be allowed onto the 
road. 

However, the ISE can’t 
change the economic funda- 
mentals of the brokers’ busi- 
ness. And it can't change the 
slow creep of the banks Into 
every facet of the share trading 
business. 

• The juggernauts are also 
unhappy. They are perturbed 
by a new road tax designed to 
shift a large part of the cost of 
the new system on to them. 

The tax takes the form of an 
annual 0.0025 per cent levy on 
the value of securities held 
within Taurus. That sounds 
small: but for portfolios that 
run into billions, the impost 
quickly rises into six figures. 
Those affected will be custodi- 
ans and large institutional 
investors who maintain 
accounts within the Taurus 
system. 

Pointing out that these insti- 
tutions can expect the largest 
savings from Taurus, Mr Wat- 
son nevertheless appears to 
have been taken off-guard by 
the antagonism he hag caused. 
“This Is all subject to review," 
he says, hinting at a lowering 
of the tax. That could mean 
higher transaction costs for all 
other Taurus users. 

• The third group of malcon- 
tents are not road users at all: 


they are the listed companies 
whose shares are shuttled to 
and fro across the City. 

Their interest is in knowing 
where their shares are at any 
one time: how many, for 
instance, have found their way 
round to Hanson Mansions, or 
Goldsmith Square? 

Under current plans, a full 
register of each company's 
shareholders will be drawn up 
once a month, with informa- 
tion culled from around the 
Taurus network. This is not 
enough, complain companies: 
it should be once every two 
weeks. 

The ISE’s case is that compa- 
nies will in practice have more 
up-to-date information under 
Taurus than at present - an 
argument that is gaining 
grudging support among com- 
panies. 

The ISE plans to write to 
every listed company to put its 
case. “We quite clearly have 
not yet got the message 
across, " says Mr Watson. 

• The time taken to develop a 
new highway code for Taurus 
may make October’s launch a 
damp squib. Turning shares 
into electronic data demands a 
rewrite of the law, for instance 
redefining when a shareholder 
acquires rights as a member of 
a company. 

A draff of the new legislation 
is not expected until early next 
year, with the changes passing 
into law probably in June. 

With many companies’ annual 

general meetings in March or 
April, how will companies be 
able to ask their shareholders’ 
permission to join Taurus this 
year? 

No problem, says the ISE. 
The department of trade and 
industry plans to produce a 
standardised set of amend- 
ments to a company’s articles 
of association, and companies 
need only ask shareholder 
approval to adopt these once 
they are produced. 

The legal structure is only 
part of the job. A new regula- 
tory structure is also needed, 
approved by the Securities and 
Investments Board. 

Taurus users need to be 
cleared as “fit and proper” and 
meet a minimum level of capi- 
tal adequacy to take part, and 
a new compensation scheme 
will have to be created to pro- 
tect investors. Regulators have 
been grumbling recently that 
the Taurus project is being run 
by technocrats who have given 
too little attention to these 
matters. 

All the stresses and strains, 
the special pleading and com- 
plaints listed above are only 
natural given the upheaval 
that is coming. But their per- 
sistence so late on in the proj- 
.ect, when policy disagreements 
should have been dispelled, 
suggests that tough times lie 

ahead. 


European monetary union 

Getting to grips with the 

question of convergence 


By HOmar Kopper 


T he inter-governmental 
conference starting in 
Rome this week , on 
establishing European Mone- 
tary Union (Emu) is crucial for 
Europe’s future. It is vital that 
both this and the parallel con- 
ference on political union are 
turned into successes. The 
1990s will become a European 
decade if we are prepared to do 
away with some of our 
old-fashioned illusions of 
national sovereignty. 

Given the current institu- 
tional momentum towards 
Emu built up at the EC’s Rome 
summit in October, some Euro- 
pean governments face the risk 
of not being able to enter into 
full monetary union at the 
same time as others. Ihe pros- 
pect of a “two-speed” Europe 
has re-emerged as a central 
Issue, in view of the remaining 
large degree of divergence in 
EC economies. If addressed 
properly, however, the ques- 
tion of “two speeds" could 
actually hasten convergence by 
focusing attention on the polit- 
ical ana economic drawbacks 
for the countries which would 
be left behind. 

The Rome s ummit produced 
a clear commitment to the 
objective of Emu and a single 
currency - “a strong and sta- 

The British 
government’s 
proposal of a hard 
Ecu is ill-founded 

ble Ecu". Only the UK did not 
approve of this goal. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr John Major, the 
prime minister, has repeated 
that the “imposition" of a sin- 
gle currency remains unaccept- 
able to the British government 
The summit also agreed to 
enter the second phase of Emu 
by January I 1994, provided 
certain conditions have been 
met and to set up a “new mon- 
etary institution", independent 
of governments and committed 
to price stability. 

The British government's 
proposal of a hard Ecu is ill- 
founded. This concept not only 
expresses the UK's lack of 
political mmnritaTwnt towards 
full monetary union; it also 
embodies the drawbacks of a 
parallel currency and will fur- 
ther complicate the process of 






Kopper drawbacks to a 
‘two-speed’ Europe . 

monetary coordination. ' 

The proposal may be an 
excellent way of stimulating 
brains, but it is impractical 
wasteful in the real world 
as long as there are strong cur- 
rencies such as the D-Mark. A 
new currency in its infancy 
cannot win when competing 
against adults like the D-Mark. 
Furthermore, if the process 
were taken to its logical con- 
clusion, the hard Ecu could be. 
for the UK, somewhat counter- 
productive. It could lead to 
weaker members of the "club" 
gradually disappearing. Seen 
from today’s perspective, these 
would include starling. 

Oik big disadvantage of the 
Rome summit conclusion was 
the imprecise definition of the 
contents of Stage Two. This 
aspect will have to be clarified 
in the forthcoming inter-gov- 
ernmental conference. There is 
a particular lack of clarity over 
the “distribution" of compe- 
tence in monetary policy 
between the new European 
bank and the national central 
banks. A better alternative 
would be to extend Stage One 
in order to allow time for suffi- 
cient economic convergence. 
During this time, the present 
margins of fluctuation in the 
European Monetary System 
could be reduced to an even 
narrower band, and instru- 
ments could be developed for 
executing a single monetary 
policy after the “big bang” of 
transfer of responsibility to the 
new central bank. 

A key element in the envis- 


aged agreement on Emu wUl 
be represented by tbfistattrtes 
of the European Ce»«lBatoc. 
A draft was recently agreed oy 
the EC Central Bank &over 
nors. Such a clear-cut 
at a comparatively early stage 
is very promising. 

Nevertheless there are a 

variety of “gaps" and residual 
points of controversy - tor 
instance the division of P°*®£ 
between the European Central 
Bank’s executive board ana tne 
governing council, as well as 
the bank's responsibility for 
exchange-rate policy vis a ins 
third countries. The location at 
the new bank will also have to 
be decided. The German bank- 
ing co mmunit y is pleased that 
Frankfort is considered to have 
a good chance. 

This- question of convergence 
is clearly vital. At present, an 
early move towards Emu by 
the “core countries" with low 
inflation rates and virtually 
rjyprf bilateral exchange rates. 
La France, Germany. Belgium. 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and probably Denmark, seems 
possible. While economists 
would have little difficulty 
accepting such a two-tier sys- 
tem, at least for a transitional 
period, - this outcome would be 
anything but welcome to politl- 

Questions remain 
about the powers of 
the B ank ’s board 
and council 


and businessmen. 

These deliberations on a 
“two-speed" Europe should 
provoke thoughts about the 
extra costs of all the extra 
rules and institutions that 
would be necessary if some 
important countries trailed 
behind. If we want Emu to be a 
pillar and not just a torso, it Is 
e ssential Hiat during the tran- 
sition to the final stage of 
Emu, this “core" should 
include such Important coun- 
tries as the UK and Italy. For 
these countries, the very dan- 
ger of being “left out” of a full 
move to Emu may in coming 
years spar them towards get- 
ting their economies more in 
line with the rest of Europe. 

The author is spokesman of 
the management board of Deut- 
sche Bank. 


Letters 


Taxman must shoulder some The worker-director can 
blame for poor safety record ^ a valuable intermediary! 


From fLN. CoulL 

Sir. Sister Frances Cum- 
mings ("Death and accident 
bedevil construction”, Novem- 
ber 30) Is correct in believing 
that the structure of the con- 
struction industry, with its 
reliance on sub-contractors, 
bas much to do with Its poor 
safety record, but your article 
does not explain why this frag- 
mentation has occuned in the 
construction industry but not 
in other parts of industry. 

Much of the blame for the 
unhappy accident record in the 
construction industry lies in 
the tax system which has 
allowed bricklayers, joiners 
and other skilled and semi- 
skilled workers to be regarded 
as self-employed and enjoy the 
tax advantages to be derived 
from the system. Most of these 
employees do not fulfil any 
proper test of self-employment 
and most do not insure them- 


selves against accidents at 
work. When they are injured at 
work, as many are, the main 
contractor will attempt to deny 
any liability on the grounds of 
self-employment. A case for 
damages on grounds of negli- 
gence against a main or other 
contractor has First to sur- 
mount this barrier. 

Paradoxically, the Inland 
Revenue could achieve more In 
ensuring safety on construc- 
tion sites than the Health and 
Safety Commission could. 
Unfortunately, a large part of 
the construction industry likes 
to be able to draw on a pool of 
casual skilled labour for which 
they have no responsibility, 
and until this changes there 
will be no significant and last- 
ing improvements in safety on 
building sites. 

R.N. Coult. 

Vernon House, Grindleford, 
Sheffield 


It’s all a matter of mathematics 


From Dr David F. Lomax, 

Sir, Samuel Brittan seems to 
have spoiled the effect of his 
Interesting article (“Serious 
not desperate", November 15) 
by committing absent-mind- 
edly what appears to be an 
undergraduate howler. 

He mentioned “the blow to 
world savings from the shrink- 
age of the German and Japa- 
nese surpluses”. The later text 
indicates that the current 
account surpluses are being 
referred to. 

Since the world current 
account figures must net out to 
nought (and the recorded fig- 
ures would do so if they were 
measured properly), it would 


seem impossible for the bal- 
ance of payments of a country 
to make any contribution 
whatever to the world’s net 
savings. If Germany and Japan 
have lower current account 
surpluses, and thus less 
savings, correspondingly other 
countries must have lower defi- 
cits, and therefore more 
savings. Current account sta- 
tistics are irrelevant in a dis- 
cussion of total world savings. 
Dr David F. Lomax. 

4 Claremont Road. Claygate. 
Esher, Surrey 
Samuel Brittan writes: 

Dr Lomax may remember the 
difference between ex ante and 
ex post 


From F.S. Law. CBE 

Sir. Your leader (“Employees 
as directors”, December 4) sets 
out very well the pros and cons 
of a subject which has evoked 
controversy over many years. 

The “employee-director" was 
a subject frequently discussed 
at the Economic and Social 
Committee in Brussels where, 
although an employer-repre- 
sentative, I found myself in 
conflict with most of the UK 
employee- representatives. 

I have no doubt that a trade 
union representative on a 
board is not the best solution, 
but that a so-called “worker-di- 
rector”. representing the work 
force, will have a positive influ- 
ence on the strategy which the 
board wants to formulate. 

The confrontation between 
management and workers in 
the past has been one of the 
ills which has beset British 
industry. The fact that this 
confrontation is less likely now 
is surely due to a greater 
acceptance by the two sides. In 
order to achieve in world mar- 
kets, management and the 
work force must understand 
each other’s aims. 

It is for this reason that I 
strongly believe that compa- 
nies should be encouraged, but 
not forced by law, to have 
worker-directors in order to 
improve the relationship 
between "bosses” and “employ- 
ees”. 

F.S. Law 

43 Lennox Gardens. 

London SW1X ODF. 

From Denis Macshane. 

Sir, The Guinness shop stew- 
ards who persuaded Mr Camp- 
bell Christie, general secretary 
of the Scottish TUC, to turn 


The airport solution could be staring us in the face 


From C.D. Hickey. 

Sir, Is it really necessary to 
add to the traffic at Heathrow, 
Gatwick or Stanstead (HGS)? 
Just in case no one has 
noticed, not all the nation lives 
w ithin the London area. 

The collapse of the socialist 
ethos in the east, followed by 
near anarchy in the former 
Warsaw Pact countries, has 
reduced, if not eliminated, the 
threat of war from that quarter 
for ninny years. It follows that 
the RAF will probably con- 
tract and the USAF. too, will 


scale down its UK operations. 

Is it not possible to use some 
of the magnificent military air- 
field facilities currently under- 
used? If such airfields are 
placed on a care and mainte- 
nance basis, shortage of money 
will quickly ensure that they 
will be neither maintained, nor 
cared for, merely left to roL At 
the same time, further vast 
sums will be spent in providing 
more civil airport faculties. 

As an example. Birmingham. 
Bristol. Reading, Swindon, Sal- 
isbury and Worcester are all 


within a 60-mile radius of Fair- 
ford in Gloucester. Would It 
not be reasonable, therefore, to 
offer the population in that 
area an alternative to travel- 
ling through the London area? 
Road and air traffic in the HGS 
area would be reduced, and 
employment more evenly 
spread. 

Add to FairfortL Greenham 
Common, Brize Norton. Lyne- 
ham , Alconbury and Milden- 
hall, and it would appear that 
there is a surplus of airfield 
capacity which might be “tai- 


down an offer to become a 
member of the Guinness board, 
may have been wiser than the 
company in making the pro- 
posal in that form, or yourself 
for so endorsing it. 

The link between company 
and employees - if it is to take 
the form of workers or trade 
unionists (not necessarily the 
same thing) on the board - 
has to be structured within the 
framework of the company. 
The confusion in roles is obvi- 
ous if companies can scud 
about picking and choosing 
which trade union official they 
want to have on their board. 
Unions as institutions should 
remain apart and distinct from 
companies. Employees, how- 
ever. should be more involved 
in company direction in a fash- 
ion that is transparent and not 
dependent on grace, favour or 
fashionable indulgence by a 
managing director and his 
board. 

Certainly, the more success- 
ful economies of Europe appear 
to have been strengthened by 
institutionalising the presence 
of directors elected or nomi- 
nated by workers or workplace 
union structures. 

The Guinness imbroglio with 
Mr Campbell Christie may, 
however, serve a useful pur- 
pose in beginning a more seri- 
ous discussion about how Brit- 
ish companies might enter into 
effective partnership with their 
employees and reverse the drift 
towards Britain’s becoming an 
offshore rentier economy. 

Denis Macshane, 

International Metalworkers’ 
Federation, 

54 bis. route des Acacias, 

Case postale 563, CH-1227 
Geneva 


lor made" to fit Into the civil 
aviation structure, complete 
with buildings and facilities. 

Finally (and other than the 
fact that both the civil and mil- 
itary dislike the idea), is there 
any valid reason why most air- 
fields should not be designated 
and operated as Joint User Air- 
fields? Furthermore, a fresh 
approach to the problem could 
offer some long overdue com- 
petition to BAA. 

C.D. Hickey. 

JarrettsFarm, Bakombe, 
Sussex, 
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ON THE 


China National Chemicals Import and Export Corporation was founded on March 
1,1950. After 40 years of operation, it has now become one of the most prestigious specialized 
foreign trade corporations in China, and is weO known as SINOCHEM amors world oil and 
chemicals trade tirdes. 

SINOCHEM has steaefily and consistently increased its business in size and scope. In 
fact, SNOCHENTs business scope extends from exclusively handling the import and export of 
erode oil, oil products, fertiEzers and robber to chemical raw materials, plastics, paints, printing 
inks, dyestuffs, agro-chemicals, rubber products and reagents. While involved in compensation 
trade, barter trade, joint ventures, cooperative ventures, SINOCHEM services including 
organizing or sponsoring technical seminars, storage and transportation, finance, insurance, 
tearing, consulting, advertising, tourism, real estate, etc... 

SINOCHEM has 54 soteiyowned enterprises, joint ventures and representative offices 
on the major overseas oil and chemical markets, and possesses 15 branches and subsidiaries at 
home, A global business and information network is faking shape which provides favourable 
conditions for creating and securing more trading opportunities. 

SNOCHEM's business channels are widespread both at home and abroad. It has 
more than 1,200 cooperative units and enterprises at home, and enjoys good relations 

until more than 3,000 companies in over 130 countries and regions. 

Since its ratification by the State Council in 1988 as the first experimental enterprise 
for international operation under a comprehensively contracted responsibility system 
SINOCHEM has built up multi-functional operation system, which takes economic efficiency as 
the center, petroleum and chemicals as the object, science and technology as the precursor 
trade as the principal part, manufacturing as the basis and finance as the backup, force. The 
international management has borne its first fruit. 

Now, At the time of its 40th anniversary, SINOCHEM is advancing steadily and 
confidently towards the goal of a transnational corporation with modem management 
international operation and group Structure- 

Person to contact: Mr. Han Yahui 


Address: Eriigou, Xijiao, Beijing, China. 
Telex: 222732 CHEMI CN 
Fax; 8316022, 8315537 
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Administration at odds over reappointing comptroller of currency for five-year term 

US officials split on banking post 

By Peter Riddell, US Editor, in Washington 


THE Washington debate about 

how far federal regulators are 

responsible for the credit 
crunch in the US has devel- 
oped into a battle between 
senior members of the Bush 
administration over the reap- 
pointment of the main banking 
supervisor. 

The term in office of Mr Rob- 
ert Clarke, the comptroller of 
the currency, who is in charge 
of the regulators of federally 
chartered banks, expired at the 
end of last month and he is 
being backed for a further five- 
year terra by Mr Nicholas 
Brady, the treasury secretary, 
his overall superior. 

However, Mr John Sununu, 
the White House chief of staff, 
opposes Mr Clarke’s reappoint- 
ment, arguing that the comp- 
troller’s regulators have been 
too assiduous in their examina- 
tions, resulting in a cut in Dew 
loans which Is pushing the 



Clarke: at centre of row 
economy into recession. 

President George Bush him- 
self acknowledged the wide- 
spread concern about over-zeal- 


ous regulation, as it has been 
generally described in Wash- 
ington, in a speech two weeks 
ago. But regulators. Including 
Mr Alan Greenspan, the chair- 
man of the US Federal Reserve, 
have defended close scrutiny 
as a necessary corrective to the 
lending boom of the 1980s, par- 
ticularly for property develop- 
ment, and as a way of avoiding 
the costly savings and loan col- 
lapse. 

The odds are still that Mr 
Clarke will be reappointed, 
though other candidates are 
apparently being considered 
and Mr Bush faces a difficult 
choice between the views of Mr 
Brady, a close adviser and 
friend, and Mr Sununu, his 
most senior White House aide. 

At a White House meeting in 
mid-November Mr Summu was 
said to have complained that 
regulators had forced banks to 
tighten lending standards too 


much, leading to a cut in loans. 
The regulators have forced 
banks to adjust their books to 
reflect the prospect that some 
loans are unlikely to be repaid. 

Mr Clarke has been backed 
by Congressman Henry Gonz- 
alez, the Democratic chairman 
of the House banking commit- 
tee, while Senator Lloyd Bent- 
sen, chairman of the Senate 
finance committee, has also 
defended him. 

Despite the reservations of 
several hankers, most of those 
at a recent meeting of 87 mem- 
bers of the Association of Bank 
Holding Companies, account- 
ing for three-quarters of all US 
bank assets, backed Mr 
Clarke's reappointment 

Among those who thought 
there were credit problems, 37 
said it was due to overzealous- 
ness by examiners, while 10 
thought it reflected both that 
and Mr Clarke’s policies. 


Tough year ahead for advertising industry 

By Alice Rawsthom in London 


THE international advertising 
industry faces a gruelling year 
in 1991 as its recession contin- 
ues in the US and other mar- 
kets start to slow down, 
according to a study* by a lead- 
ing advertising agency. 

Tbe study, compiled by Saat- 
chi & Saatchi, suggests that 
the global advertising market 
will show real growth of 1.2 per 
cent - much lower than previ- 
ously expected - in 199L 

Saatchi estimates that the 
market has grown by 1.6 per 
cent to S202bn this year. 

A prolonged slowdown in the 
advertising market could cause 
difficulties for the global mar- 


keting services groups. 

Some of these companies, 
including WPP Group and 
Saatchi itself, are already 
struggling with serious finan- 
cial problems. 

Tbe chief cause for concern 
is the US, the world’s largest 
advertising market The mar- 
ket there, has deteriorated 
throughout 1990. 

Saatchi estimates that 
expenditure on the leading 
media - television, press, 
radio and posters - has fallen 
by 2 per cent in real terms to 
$83bn this year. 

The UK, the third largest 
global market is also in the 


throes of recession. The mar , 
ket has fallen by 7 per emit to 
S13bn this year, and Is not 
expected to recover until the 
second half of next year at the 
earliest. Saatchi expects 
another fall of 2.5 per cent in 
1991. 

The European advertising 
market has been relatively 
buoyant rising by 2 per cent to 
S56bn this year, but the combi- 
nation, of the Gulf crisis and 
the US recession is now affect- 
ing advertising expenditure in 
most European countries. 

The most buoyant region is 
Asia-Pacific, where expendi- 
ture has risen by 7 per cent in 


real terms to $48bn this year. 

Saatchi forecasts continued 
growth of 4 per cent for next 
year. But Japan, the largest 
Asian market, is starting to 
slow down. 

The level of real growth in 
Japanese advertising is expec- 
ted to fall from 8 per 
cent this year to 4 per cent 
nwt year. 

The Australian advertising 
Industry is in recession with 
no recovery in sight However 
* Advertising Expenditure 
Forecasts, Zenith Media World - 
unde. Bridge House, 63-65 North 
Wharf Road, London W2 1LA. 
£130 ($250) 


Serbian election hit by ethnic boycott 

By Laura Silber in Pristina. Kosovo 


ETHNIC Albanians in tbe 
Yugoslav province of Kosovo 
yesterday boycotted the first 
multi-party elections in more 
than 50 years in Serbia, the 
largest republic. 

The region's 700,000 Alba- 
nian voters overwhelmingly 
heeded an appeal to boycott 
elections in protest against 
Serbia’s control over the prov- 
ince. Political parties repre- 
senting Kosovo's 1.8m ethnic 
Albanians did not put up can- 
didates for Serbia's presidency 
and parliament 

Election observers in the 
town of Pec. where Albanians 
make up more than 70 per cent 
of tbe town's 37,000 population, 
said only five Albanians bad 
voted by mid afternoon. 

Mr Ibrahim Rugova, the 
president of Kosovo’s Demo- 
cratic League, the largest Alba- 
nian party, which claims more 
than 700,000 members, said: “If 
we had participated in the elec- 
tions, it would have given 
legitimacy to Serbian rule over 
Kosovo. These are not free 
elections. Albanians want to 
elect Kosovo's representatives, 
not Serbia's. Free elections do 
not take place under police 



Contenders: Milosevic (left) facing Draskovic's challenge 


occupation.” 

The parliament of Kosovo 
was dissolved last July and the 
Albanian daily newspaper 
Rijlindja banned by Mr Slo- 
bodan Milosevic, president of 
Serbia and head of the repub- 
lic’s Socialist (former commu- 
nist) party, after Albanian par- 


liamentary deputies declared 
Kosovo’s independence from 
Serbia. 

Serbia then promulgated a 
new constitution in September 
which brought the province 
under direct rule by the repub- 
lic. At least 30 Albanians died 
in 1990 during protests against 


Serbian controL 

Mr Milosevic is the 
front-runner in the presidential 
election, but he has faced a 
tough challenge from Mr Vuk 
Draskovic, the leader of the 
Movement for Serbian 
Renewal. Mr Draskovic has 
gained credibility latently with 
attempts to ntndpp t te bis ultra- 
national politics. 

Despite tbe Yugoslav army's 
support for a communist vic- 
tory in Serbia, the party is not 
expected to win a majority in 
parliament. Mr Draskovic’s 
party and the Democratic 
party are expected to make a 
strong showing in the first of 
two rounds or elections, which 
pit co mmun i s ts against nation- 
alists. The second round will 
take place on December 23. 

Mr Draskovic, who once 
called for the mass expulsion 
of Kosovo's Albanians, last 
week said if elected he would 
negotiate with “the legitimate 
leaders" of Kosovo to seek a 
solution in Yugoslavia's poor- j 
est region. In contrast, the 1 
media in Serbia, under tight i 
communist control, refers to 
the Albanian opposition lead- 
ers as terrorists. ' 


Levitt Group 
collapses 
with status of 
clients’ funds 
uncertain 

By Vanessa Houkler in 
London 

THE COLLAPSE of Levitt 
Gross, one of the largest pri- 
vate financial services compa- 
nies In the UK, left uncer- 
tain the status at the funds of : 
its 18,000 clients. , 

Levitt’s request for' an 
administration order, which 1 
was made on Friday night, 
came two weeks after it 
emerged that Flmbra, the rag- , 
nlatory organisation, had ' 
withdrawn Its recognition 
from Mr Roger Levitt, the 
company’s founder. 

Fimbra withdrew Its recog- 
nition after questioning Mr 
Levitt about the source of 
£21m (840.32m) of invoices. : 
The regulators asked 1dm to ' 
resign as rfiflirmaii and 
exec ut ive ^ Hip nmEq fTrumrfal 
services company and to relin- 
quish most of >*■* controlling 
shareholding. 

It is believed that Umbra 
does not suspect fraud. 
Although there is a question 
mark over the safety of the 
tends at Levitt's clients, there 
is no evidence that money is i 
missing. 

Flmbra’s investigation of ; 
Levitt began after a random 
check several weeks ago 
revealed the disorganisation of 
the company's financial 
records. A statement is expec- 
ted from the regulatory body 
today. 

Fimbra'8 action, which 
received no publicity at the 
time, came to light after the 
company announced that it 
was going into administration. 
The company declined to com- 
ment about the detailed rea- 
sons for seeking administra- 
tion, although it is believed to 
have breached its capital ade- 
quacy requirements. 

Its failure will come as an 
embarrassment to several City 
Inatitnftmi* , inrlntUttg Chase 
Manhattan, Commercial 
Union, General Accident and 
Legal & General, which had 
minority stakes in Levitt. 

Last week, the institutional 
shareholders in Levitt declined 
to crane to the rescue of the 
group. “They were asked to 
provide a substantial capital 
Injection. They decided not to 
amongst themselves," said Mr 
Fred Tucker, a director, yester- 
day. Levitt Group, which has a 
clientele of corporate clients 
and wealthy individuals, is 
involved in a range of finan- 
cial services including pen- 
sions, insurance consultancy 
and broking and investment 
advice. 

The company had a high 
profile as a result of celebrity 
clients such as Lennox Lewis, 
the boxer, and the e xtr over t 
business style of Mr Levitt, 
who was paid £989,000 in,- 
1987. 

Administrators from Peat 
Marwick McUntock spent yes- 
terday consulting with Levitt’s 
directors at the company’s 
offic es, prior to seeking a high 
court administration order. 


Power sale likely to be UK’s 
most successful privatisation 

By Richard Gourfay in London 


UK minister 
attacks US 
over Gatt 

By Our Foreign Staff 

MR JOHN GUMMER, Britain’s 
agriculture minister, yesterday 
sharply attacked the US for 
adopting an intransigent posi- 
tion in the world trade negotia- 
tions in Brussels, adjourned 
indefinitely on Friday Ln an 
atmosphere of mutual recrimi- 
nation. 

Mr Guramer, commenting on 
the last few days of negotia- 
tions in the Uruguay Round of 
trade-liberalisation talks, said 
in a television interview: "You 
cannot go around the world 
telling other people to give way 
to tbe American positlon.He 
added that the US had not 
changed its position for more 
than one year. 

"America has got to think 
very seriously about the way 
she has tried to get a deal 
which would protect her own 
formers and affect everybody 
elsc's farmers.” 

Mr Arthur DunkeL director- 
general of the General Agree- 
ment an Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatt) has been asked by minis- 
ters to consult with participat- 
ing governments over the next 
few weeks with a view to 
reconvening the negotiations 
in Geneva at "an appropriate 
date.” 

Editorial comment. Page 14 


THE £5.2bn (89.98bn) sale of 
shares in Britain's regional 
electricity companies is likely 
to emerge as the most success- 
ful of all UK privatisations 
with 12.75m applications for 
the 12 companies from more 
than 5m people when details 
are revealed this afternoon. 

Although the level of over- 
subscription means there will 
be a heavy scaling down of 
share allocations, the govern- 
ment said that 25 per cent of 
electricity customers would 
receive tbe amounts they had 
requested in their local compa- 
nies. 

The early indication of the 
Issue's success emerged yester- 
day after weekend blizzard 
conditions nearly knocked out 
power supplies at the main 
sorting centres ln Birmingham. 
Over 10.7 times more applica- 
tions were received than the 
number of shares originally 
available, compared with a fig- 
ure of 5-7 times for the most 
recent sale of water shares. 

"The electricity sale which 
was frequently dubbed "trou- 
bled" and “the most-accident 
prone” has turned out to be the 
most successful of all privatisa- 
tions,” a government adviser 
said. 

Tbe government's obvious 


delight with the privatisation 
follows a campaign plagued by 
a botched effort to privatise 
the nuclear industry and the 
controversial on-off negotia- 
tions in the summer to sell 
PowerGen, one of tbe two gen- 
erating companies in England 
and Wales, to Hanson, the UK 
conglomerate. 

However, the premium at 
which shares are likely to 
trade tomorrow has already 
attracted criticism from opposi- 
tion members of parliament 
who believe there has been a 
fire sale of national assets. 

Full details wifi be available 
tomorrow on Tuesday and the 
London stock exchange has 
said it will remain open for 
trading in all shares for an 
extra 1% hours to accommo- 
date anticipated heavy trading 
in the privatisation issue. 

The criteria for allocation of 
shares, set by Mr John Wake- 
ham, the Energy Secretary, 
favoured customers of local 
companies and small investors. 

Yesterday, there was a 
strong indication that small 
investors had responded 
heavily and 102m of the 12.75m 
applications were for less than 
500 partly paid shares, while 
3.4m applications were made 
for the minimum 100 shares. 


UK institutions received an 
allocation of 30.4 per cent of 
the offer and foreign investors 
were allocated 15 per cent, 
both reduced after claw-back 
provisions were triggered last 
week following the high level 
of public demand. 

On Saturday 275 Lloyds 
Bank employees were stranded 
overnight at one of the main 
sorting offices in Birmingham 
because of the Arctic weather 
conditions that swept the Mid- 
lands but they managed to 
complete the processing on 
time. However, the snow has 
meant delays in printing 
interim share certificates and 
the postage of these and refund 
cheques, initially set to be sent 
on 19 December, are now likely 
to arrive only just in time for 
Christmas. 

The large response has 
included some draconian scal- 
ing down of allocations includ- 
ing the following; 

• Everybody who applied for 
the minimum 100 shares in 
their own electricity authority 
or elsewhere will receive their 
allocation, apart from non-cus- 
tomers at Seeboard, who will 
receive 90 shares. 

• Seeboard was so over-sub- 
scribed so that no one will 
receive more than 100 shares. 


Walesa seems 
set to win 

Continued from Page 1 i 

Mr Tyminski retains a strong 
political position at the head of 
a coalition of people from small 
towns, who are worst hit by 
unemployment, and groups 
including coal miners whose 
incomes have sharply fallen. 

Middle-ranking members of 
the former communist estab- 
lishment have also joined this 
coalition, in order to challenge 
Solidarity. 

After the swearing in, the 
new president is expected to 
nominate a prime minister 
who will then be asked to form 
a government 

Later this week, parliament 
will debate Mr Mazowieckf’s 
resignation. After his defeat 
he said he no longer had a 
mandate to continue as pre- 
mier. 

The role of the president has 
yet to be defined. Mr Walesa 
said he wants to continue with 
the government’s economic 
policies while easing the mone- 
tary discipline on the formers 
and miner s. 

He also promises speeding 
up privatisation and the mar- 
ket economy. 

Parliament Is drawing up a 
new constitution. However, it 
is understood that the presi- 
dent’s future powers will be 
considerable but matched by a 
major role for Pa rliament 

It is unclear which parlia- 
ment will approve the new con- 
stitution. 
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So farewell then, 
privatisation 


The electricity share issue 
being allocated today is the 
last hlg peak in the UK privati- 
sation programme. There are 
still the two generators and the 
Scottish companies to come. 
Thereafter, the mooted privati- 
sations of British Coal and 
British Rail are surely b e ad ed 
for the ideological, dustbin- It is 
a good moment to look back on 
what begins to look like a 
1 980 b phenom- 
enon. 

From the viewpoint of the 
capital markets, the effects of 
privatisation have been deeply 
eqtdvocaL The cause of serious 
private investment has been 
damaged by the trivial empha- 
sis on slagging profits. The 
City, which derived huge foes 
from the process, now faces a 
corresponding period of adjust- 
ment. The reputation of the 
markets byg suffered from 
mild but systematic fraud prac- 
tised on the taxpayer, whereby 
the giveaway element in the 
flotation price has represented 
a straight transfer of wealth to 
those with, the cash to buy the 
shares, many of whom were 
not even UK taxpayers in the 
first place. 

The effect on the companies 
privatised, though more obvi- 
ously beneficial, is a little 
equivocal as well. The sup- 
posed transformation in man- 
agement practice must be 
treated with caution. The main 
proponents of the case are the 
managers themselves, whose 
higher rewards and status in 
tbe private sector make them 
interested parties. The 
increased autonomy of the UK 
managerial class in the 1980s is 
both indisputable and wel- 
come. It is less dear that it is 
confined to the private sector. 

It is also unfortunate that 
most of the industries priva- 
tised - airports, water, gas, 
electricity - are of a kind 
which governments feel them- 
selves im priipd to control any- 
way. In many cases, the effect 
bag been to swap a Whitehall 
mandarin for a regulator, the 
chief difference being that 
residual profit now goes to pen- 
sion funds instead of the Trea- 
sury. There is genuine benefit 
in the fact that the «wnpante« 
are now free to borrow and 
structure their balance sheets 
in a commercial way. But 
state-owned industries in other 
countries such as France are 
free to do that anyway. It 
seems a biggish sledgehammer 
to crack a smallish not 

The abiding impression of 
the whole programme is that it 
was unexceptionable In princi- 
ple and irrelevant In practice. 
It is hard to see a Labour gov- 
ernment reversing it, since 
there will be no need to. Hie 


Banka 

FT~ A index dMdend yield 



instruments at control remain 
in place. At tbe root lies the 
old objection that the govern- 
ment was torn between the 
need to raise money and the 
desire to promote competition. 
Tie former won. Having taken 
the money, the government 
now finds itself obliged to con- 
trol the monopolies - and 
their profitability - by main 
force. The companies were not 
sold cheap. They were 
on a dodgy prospectus. 

Bank dividends 

The board has determined 
teat it is in shareholders’ best 
long term interests to cut the 
dividend. This chilling declara- 
tion may not yet be ™wn«" 
parlance, but the market has 
the message. Of the highest 
yielding stocks in the FTSE at 
the start of the year, very few 
have outperformed the market 
Double digit yields mean seri- 
ous dividend danger. 

Nowhere is clearer t h»n 
in banks. The shares of Citi- 
corp, the biggest US bank, 
yield 12 per cent despite a 
recent rally. Standard Char- 
tered yields over 16 per oent 
and Westpac, Australia's big- 
gest hank, yields 1&5 per cent 
Some US banks have already 
cut their payout, as has ANZ. 
There is even talk that some of 
the Swiss hanks may cut, in 
particular Credit Suisse. 

But they are the exception. 
Big banks are terrified of cut- 
ting their dividends, tee ™in 
reason being the need to main- 
tain confidence and access to 
the capital markets. Citicorp, 
for example, needs an extra 
glbn of capital but would only 
save $300m per annum by halv- 
ing its dividend. It regards cut- 
ting dividends as a hi g hl y inef- - 
ficienl way of raising capital It 
may be right But if it prefers 
to dilute Its shareholders by 
issuing equity, it win be acting 
more like a UK clearer. 

Standard Chartered’s posi- 
tion is far less ci<w cut In 


terms of fresh equity issues. It 
h«a exhausted its sha reh o ld ers 
patience. Its lack of UK earn- 
ings has fed to a ruinous tax 
charge. Although the dividend 
yield ha« roughly doubled over 
the last year, it provides little 
real support for the shares. By 
deciding to hold the dividend 
Standard may want to protect 
itself from an unwelcome take- 
over Ud. ff so, it is doing its 
shareholders an even, bigger 
disservice than by cutting the 
payout. 

German property 

There are two things one can 
say confidently about investing 
in commercial property in the 
early 1990s. Owning offices and 
shops in London will be a lot 
less lucrative than owning real 
estate in Frankfort And tbe 
UK's institutional fund manag- 
ers have lots of the former and 
virtually zero of the latter, 
save in indirect form through 
shares in the likes of MEPC. 

Overseas property has a bad 
smell for UK fund managers, 
given their experience in the 
US. The WM Company’s end- 
1989 survey erf 1500 pension 
funds showed that of their 
£235bn of assets, only ft?-2hn 
were in foreign rati estate. Per- 
haps two thirds of that was in 
Norte America. The rally big 
UK pension fund with any 
large direct presence in West 
Gennany is IGTs, with proper- 
ties in Frankfort, Dusseldorf 
arid Stuttgart totalling just 
£43m- 

Is the underweighting in 
German proper t y a bad thing? 
Not if the investor thinks 
either that UK funds have too 
much property anyway, or that 
in the fullness of 1991 all real 
estate markets - including 
Gennany - will overheat then 
slump. The former view Is 
intellectually sustainable, the 
latter probably not The strict 
planning regime in German 
cities, is one factor. Another is 
the domination of the market 
not by debt-financed develop- 
ers but by domestic insurers, 
or by the large open-ended 
property fargBstariRnt funds run 
by banks.. Nor would the 
underweighting matter if one 
could gain exposure through 
German quoted property com- 
panies. The snag is that there 
are very few, and most are 
rather odd. The practical diffi- 
culties of investing directly 
remain, gives the market's rel- 
ative immaturity and Illiquid- 
ity. But this seems another of 
the investment nettles of tbe 
1990s which fund managers 
will have to grasp at some 
stage, assuming they have not 
lost their taste for property 
altogether. 
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LVMH’s cup runneth 
over in bubbly deal 

Antoine Riboud (left), 
chairman of BSfM, 
Europe's third largest 
foods group, is is known 
as the old fox in Parisian 
financial circles. Mr Ber- 
nard Arnault, the 41- 
year-old chairman of 
LVMH, the drinks and 
luxury goods giant, is 
sometimes referred to 
as a young wolf. 
Together, they have cut 
a deal which will tm LVMH's share of the world 
champagne market to three times that ol its 
nearest rival, as Will Dawkins reports. Page 18 

Banks set to drop engagement 

The boards of Midland Bank and the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank are expected to decide this 
week not to extend their three-year-old 
engagement The expiry of the agreement 
would free the Hongkong Bank to sell its stake 
in Midland, releasing a wave of speculation 
over the future of the UK’s third-largest clear- 
ing bank. Page 18 

Pirelli pushes merger plan 

Pirelli of Italy is not 
easily put off its goal of 
merging Its tyre 
operations with Conti- 
nental, the German tyre 
group {logo left}, ft 
plans to press ahead 
with merger proposals 
despite Continental's 
strong rejection of its 
initial terms. Pirelli 
claims it has the support of more than 51 per 
cent of the Continental shareholders. Andrew 
Fisher reports. Page 19 

Banks meet on Goodman rescue 

Bankers owed more than f£500m (S880m) meet 
today in Dublin to decide whether to approve a 
rescue plan for Europe's biggest beef proces- 
sor and exporter, Goodman International. 

Kieran Cooke reports. Page 18 

IMI plans international ventures 

I Ml, the Midlands-based engineering group, is 
drawing up plans which would significantly 
expand its presence in the US and the Far 
East. Charles Lead beater reports. Page 18 
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Deal with Berisford ends four-year battle for Europe’s third-largest producer 

ABF buys British Sugar for £ 880 m 


By Vanessa Houkfer fn London 

ASSOCIATED British Foods, the 
US's lar gest milling and ImBm 
group, has agreed to buy British 
Sugar from Berisford Interna- 
tional for £880m (SL7bd), ending 
a four-year battle among some of 
Europe’s biggest food companies. 

The deal for British Sugar, the 
third-largest sugar producer in 
Europe, was signed early on Sat- 
urday morning after a five-way 
auction that included Tate & 
Lyle, Hanson, the UK conglomer- 
ate. and two continental Euro- 
pean sugar companies. 

Mr Garry Weston, chairman of 
ABF said that British Sugar 
would benefit from his group’s 
fmartfiai strength and decentral- 
ised structure. He described the 


deal as a “very positive step" for 
ABF, .which would enhance its 
earnings prospects in both the 
long and short term. 

ABF has been seen as the most 
likely buyer of British Sugar for 
some time. It won regulatory 
approval and the two companies 
are thought to make a logical 
merger. They have similar struc- 
tures in that both businesses buy 
from farmers, run large process- 
ing factories, operate within the 
Common Agricultural Policy and 
sell to large industrial buyers 
and, through retailers, to domes- 
tic customers. 

For Berisford, the British 
Sugar sale will help reduce its 
£Lbn debt, which is partly the 


result of an ill-timed move into 
New York property investments. 
It pat British Sugar up for sale 
six months ago. 

For ABF, the deal represents 
the timely of a mountain of 

cash of more than £lbn before 
the purchase. In the first half of 
this year, the company made 
more money from investments 
than from trading. 

The contenders were whittled 
down to five just eight weeks 
ago. Bids were received by 
November 28 and assessed during 
the next two days. The final deal 
was signed in the early hours of 
Saturday morning. 

ABF will pay £S83m cash plus 
nan of net profit for the three 


months covering the period 
between British Sugar's year-end 
and completion of the deal at the 
beginning of January. It will also 
take £144m debt and repay debt 
Of £l35m. Before the deal, which 
needs shareholders' approval, 
ABF's bank balance stood at 
£L25bn. 

thi« year, analysts esti- 
mated British Sugar would fetch 
between £800m and £lJ2bn. How- 
ever, Mr Gerry Grlmstone, a 
director at Schraders, the mer- 
chant bank that conducted the 
auction, said he was pleased with 
the deal considering the level of 
interest rates and the reluctance 
of bidders to commit large sums 
amid economic uncertainty. 


“Given the state of the disposal 
market, this is a very good 
price," be said. 

In the year to September 30, 
British Sugar made operating 
profits before interest of £ll8m 
on sales of £7i6m. Net -assets 
stood at £309m. 

Berisford now plans to sell mis- 
cellaneous food businesses worth 
between £50m and £100m. That 
will leave it with a rump of prop- 
erty in the UK and New York. 

British Sugar has excited the 
interest of many other companies 
over the years. These include 
Ferruzzi of Italy and Mr Larry 
Goodman, the Irish businessman 
who built a stake before he met 
financial difficulties. 


Getting the coffee 
market in the can 

The success of tinned beverages in Japan has prompted 
international offensive, reports Robert Thomson 


an 


A QUICK hit of canned 
coffee comes easily In 
Japan. On virtually every 
street corner, on remote rural 
roads, and on the beaches, 
vending maf-hinpg stand ready to 
answer the consumer’s call for 
coffee in a can. 

There is canned cats an lait, 
canned cappuccino, and canned 
drip filter, and they go by names 
such as Old Beans, Jive Coffee 
and, simply, The Coffee. Blended 
sales of the 64 competing compa- 
nies this year will be $4.4bn, up 
14 per cent, and consumption will 
average out at 76 cans for every 
Japanese. 

The remarkable success of 
canned coffee in Japan prompted 
Coca-Cola of the US and Nestlfe of 
Switzerland to combine their 
might to bring canned coffee and 
tea to the rest of the world. Last 
month the two signed a deal to 
create a company to manufacture 
and market ready-to-drink prod- 
ucts which will be capitalised at 
$10Qm. Mr Helmut Maucher, chief 
executive of Nestl£, reckons that 
the ready-to-drink sector will be 
“one of the most rapidly growing 
segments of the world beverage 
market”. 

Japanese makers have doubts 
about how weQ canned coffee and 
tea will translate to other mar- 
kets. They worry about the van- 
daHsattan of vending machin e**, 
which account for 68 per cent of 
their sales. And they say that 
two decades of success is founded 
on a change which cannot be 
repeated In the US or Europe - 


the westernisation of Japanese 
taste. 

Credit for the creation of 
canned coffee is generally given 
to Mr Tadao Ueshima, who began 
fry selling bottled coffee at tail- 
way stations after the war and, in 
1969, put the coffee in a can. Mr 
Ueshima still oversees Ueshima 
Coffee Co (UOQ, which has a 12L8 
per cent . share of a market 
crowded by Japanese beer compa- 
nies' new-found interest in coffee 
and by the sales skills of the 
Coca-Cola company. 

His success highlights another 
characteristic of the Japanese 
market He sold the coffee cold, 
catering to an already strong 
demand for iced coffee, and 55 
per cent of UCCs present canned 
sales are in summer. TTm com- 
pany calculates that the perfect 
selling weather is a summer’s 
day of 28 degrees Celsius. 

The development of more 
sophisticated vending machines, 
with heating in winter and refrig- 
eration in summer, has stimu- 
lated sales, as has a change in 
Japanese attitudes to impulse 
buying, according UCCs Mr Ejji 
Kishimoto, manager of the 
human resource division. He said 
that pre-war Japanese were 
proud of their self-restraint, but 
now, “if people want a coffee, 
they buy a coffee". 

That is where the vending 
machine comes in. There are 
5.4m vending machines in Japan, 
aa m with canned drinks, and the 
rest holding everything from 
flowers to comic books and linge- 


rie. The average drink machine 
has 20 spots in 250ml or 350ml 
sizes at Y100 (76 US cents) a can. 
In UCC’s case, seven spots are 
taken by coffee varieties, three 
are tea, and the remainder are 
Juices and other soft drinks. 

Coca-Cola Japan began spuing 
soft drinks here in 1945, and 
introduced vending machines in 
1962. The canned coffee came in 
1975 with the launch of the Geor- 
gia brand (the company's head 
office is in Atlanta, Georgia), 
which has taken S4j) per cent of 
the market, and inspired the 
agreement with Nestle. 

The new agreement excludes 
the Japanese market, where Nes- 
£16 Is trying to lift canned bever- 
age sales through a joint venture 
with a subsidiary of Otsuka Phar- 
maceutical. They released a Nes- 
cafe brand product in September 
and are using Otsuka’s vending 
machines.' 

M r Frank Kelly, executive 
vice-president of Coca- 
Cola (Japan), is confi- 
dent that canned coffee will sell 
In foreign markets, 
in “areas where the coffee 
ture Is strong”. Japan has lead 
the way, he says, because of the 
growing taste for coffee and the 
demand for convenience. 

“The Japanese have very hec- 
tic lifestyles, which means that 
convenience is very Important 
The rapid development of the 
vending market has e na bl ed Jap- 
anese consumers to buy a bat or 
cold can at an affordable price 
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almost anywhere and at any time 
of the day or night,” Mr Kelly 
said. 

Coca-Cola is also attempting to 
tap the canned black tea market, 
which expanded by 97 per cent 
last year to 8500m and has grown 
by 449 per cent since 1965. 

Canned oolong tea also became 
fashionable after an advertising 
campaign early this year success- 
ftilly used images of Chinese mar- 
tial artists and ballet dancers to 
highlight the supposed beneficial 
effects of the drink. 

The prospect of unquenched 
coffee drinkers in foreign mar- 
kets prompted Pokka, third larg- 


Japanese 
ready-to-drink 
canned coffee 
market 
(Sbn) 


est in Japanese canned coffee, to 
buy a US bottling company, Gra- 
ton Beverages, almost two years 
ago. But the company remains 
cautions about the potential, and 
will review plans after test mar- 
keting in California next spring. 

"We will sell from convenience 
stores and supermarkets In bot- 
tles and cans. We are a bit ner- 
vous about vending machines," a 
Pokka spokesman said. 

“In Japan you can put them 
out in the open, but we worry 
that they would be smashed in 
the US. We also wonder if the US 
market is already saturated with 
coffee." 


Basle rule 
to remain 
despite 
squeeze 

By David Lascelles 

In London 

THE chairman of the Basle 
committee of international bank- 
ing supervisors, Hulb Mailer, 
has ruled out any relaxation of 
the Basle accord on bank capital, 
despite mounting pressures on 
the world banking system. 

“No one would dream of relax- 
ing the safety standards of a 
motor car in stormy weather." 
he said in an Interview with the 
Financial Times. 

He was responding to sugges- 
tions that supervisors might be 
forced to relax the capital stan- 
dards or extend the 1992 dead- 
line for the fnll implementation 
of the two-yearold Basie regime. 
“I have not received a single 
serious proposal from the official 
side. Not even bankers are advo- 
cating this," he said. 

The rules, which determine 
how much capital banks must 
have on a risk-based formula, 
have been blamed for tying up 
bank resources and heightening 
the danger of a credit crunch. 

Mr Muller, a director of the 
Dutch central bank, said the 
Basle rules should not be 
adapted to suit prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. “If there is a 
fall in the availability of credit 
for macro-economic reasons, 
then macro-economic Instru- 
ments shonld be used to deal 
with it," he said. 

He disclosed that the Basle 
committee will this week hold its 
first meeting with insurance 
industry regulators from leading 
industrial countries. 

One of the twain Items on the 
committee’s agenda is how to 
deal with the growth of financial 
conglomerates which combine 
banking with other types of 
flnatirini services such as insur- 
ance and securities. The commit- 
tee already holds regular meet- 
ings with securities supervisors. 

Next year, the Basle committee 
also expects to produce new capi- 
tal rules covering foreign 
exchange and interest rate risk, 
as well as securities trading. Mr 
Muller stressed that these new 
rules would not impose addi- 
tional capital burden on banks, 
but would be "carved out” of 
existing requirements. 

He was not convinced that a 
credit crunch was impending, 
although fears could become 
self-fulfilling, he said. Generally, 
he considered the difficulties of 
the banking industry to be 
“cyclical" rather than ftmdaman - 
ta L However, Mr Muller said he 
was concerned about the dangers 
of excessive competition in the 
banking industry, and he 
favoured more mergers. 

Bank falls foul of investor 
retreat, Page 21 


Economics Notebook 


World Bank and IMF review 
the odds on technical gamble 


THE World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund 
have succumbed to a bout of 
soul-searching over whether 
the technical assistance they 
provide for countries with eco- 
nomic problems is worth the 
money or is doing any good. 

Although the two organisa- 
tions are mainly considered 
sources of financial support, 
the World Bank in particular 
has become a large-scale sup- 
plier of advice, training and 
special, expertise to developing 
countries. Yet the disenchant- 
ment with what has been 
achieved through such techni- 
cal assistance is almost palpa- 
ble in the bank’s Washington 
headquarters. m 

Big money is at stake. The 
World Bank provided $1.4bn 
worth of technical assistance 
in its past financial year, repre- 
senting some 9 per cent of its 
overall investment in develop- 
ing countries. It is generally 
expected that there will be a 
growing demand for such assis- 
tance from the bank and the 
IMF as eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, if it Joins the two 
bodies, develop market econo- 
mies. 

An article in the latest issue 
of Finance & Development, the 
quarterly review produced by 
tbe IMF and World Bank, has 
lifted the veil on a natter of 
growing concern inside the 
bank over the past five years. 

F&Dsays studies earned out 
by the b «nk since. 1986 “con- 
flnu that this assistance is not 
resulting in the expected 
improvement of skills and abil- 
ities of individuals or in the 
•enhanced capacity of institu- 
tions" in recipient countries. 
The experience of donors and 
recipients of technical assis- 
tance. especially in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, "has proved to be 
highly frustrating." it adds. 

The problem partly reflects a 


shift in the bank’s lending 
away from support for specific 
projects such as building dams 
or transport links, to lending 
for broad-based programmes 
reforming tbe economic struc- 
tures of developing countries. 

In the past four to five years, 
the bank approved 19 “free- 
standing" technical assistance 
programmes, worth some 
S2QOm for sub-Saharan Africa 
which were aimed at support- 
ing policy and institutional 
change. But, say officials, only 
three were successful 

Another indicator of things 
amiss is the number of expatri- 
ates acting as consultants in 
sub-Saharan Africa. It is 
thought that the expatriate 
population of 70,000 to 100,000 
in Africa is bigger than In colo- 
nial times. According to Mr 
Nimrod Raphael!, technical 
co-operation adviser of the 
World Bank, “the hiring of 
nw qnaHfled consultants is per- 
petuating the dependence of 
the borrowing nations” in 
Africa on outside expertise. 

So does this sorry tale imply 
that attempts to spread west- 
ern expertise will face similar 
problems in the former Com- 
munist countries of eastern 

^perhaps not The bank has 
bad some success with techni- 
cal assistance in Asia. A Mg 
problem in Africa has been 
tailoring the technical assis- 
tance to the conditions in the 
recipient countries. - 

fo some cases, African gov- 
ernments have not actively 
sought the technical assistance 
programmes provided by the 
bank and felt that these were 
foisted on them as a price for 
financial assistance. Meets 
may have been too ambitious 
or sophisticated. 

Although eastern Europe 
feces unprecedented problems 
in moving from Communist to 


market-based economies, it has 
some advantages over Africa. 
Tbe region's governments are 
actively seeking help. Stan- 
dards of education are gener- 
ally higher. 

On the other hand, its 
requirements are huge. They 
range from the .creation of mar- 
ket-oriented banking systems 
and functioning stock markets 
to the establishment of effi- 
cient tax systems based on 
western-style value added tax. 
income tax and corporation 
taxes, instead of the present 
mix of ill defined levies, turn- 
over taxes and subsidies. 

One sign of banking being 
such a global business is that 
the London offshoot of a Japa- 
nese bank can become expert 
an economic developments in 
eastern Germany. 

Bank of Tokyo Capital Mar- 
kets has devised a consumer 
confidence indicator which 
points to an improvement of 
sentiment between November 
and May in the former East 
Germany. More consumers 
expect an economic recovery 
dining the next year, their per- 
sonal financial positions seem 
to have improved slightly and 
worries about future pressures 
on finances have eased. 

The 1,000 inhabitants of east- 
ern Germany interviewed for 
the index were also asked 
whether they would be likely 
to move to western Germany 
in the next 32 months. - 
- A worrying 4.7 pec cent said 
they were either likely or very 
likely to move. If the poll is 
representative of the popula- 
tion, it would mean migration 
next year would be higher than 
the average 46,000 a month 
that disrupted eastern Ger- 
many's. economy in the 11 
months before monetary union 
in July. 

Peter Norman 


Citicorp to cut 4,000 
jobs and streamline 
consumer business 


By Alan Friedman In New York 


CITICORP, the largest US 
commercial bank in terms of 
assets, is planning to cut about 
4,000 jobs from its corporate 
lending business in tbe US, 
Europe and Japan. 

In a separate development, 
the bank said yesterday that it 
also plans to restructure its 
consumer banking business 
worldwide. 

Mr John Reed, the Citicorp 
rhairmafl, said staff reductions 
on the corporate side would 
amount to 25 per cent of the 
division’s 17,000 employees. 
This is twice the number the 
bank announced earlier this 
year, suggesting that the wors- 
ening climate far corporate 
business has caused the bank 
to rethink its cost savings 
strategy. 

The cuts win occur over the 
next two years and shonld 
result in cost savings of S300m 
to $4G0m_ Less than 1,000 of the 
cuts will have occurred by the 
end of the year. 

Citicorp said yesterday that 
the restructuring of its con- 


sumer banking activities 
would eventually lower costs 
in this area, but the move was 
aimed mainly at a strategic 
rationalisation of back office 
costs in US and European 
branch banking. 

Mr Tom Jones, the senior 
CSticorp executive in charge of 
finance, said yesterday the 
bank bad already rationalised 
back office costs cm tbe credit 
card side of its US operations'. 
It now plans to pursue a simi- 
lar strategy on the branch 
banking side by linking more 
US and European back office 
operations. "What we hope is 
that this will minimise future 
cost growth in consumer bank- 
ing." Mr Jones explained. 

Citicorp could not quantify 
any eventual cost savings on 
the consumer side. 

Some 65,000 of the bank’s 
90,000 workforce are employed 
in this division. The bank has 
,700 branches and mortgage 
offices in the US, plus a further 
1,133 branches in 36 other 
countries. 


Gloom on profits 


By Roy Pony in London 

BRITISH institutional fund 
managers have sharply low- 
ered their expectations of UK 
companies in the last few 
weeks and now expect earn- 
ings of UK-Ested companies to 
fell next year. - 
Two months ago, they were 
forecasting earnings per share 
growth of 45 per cent, but the 
latest survey by the Gallup 
organisation shows expecta- 
tions have fUramfo^Bfi with the 
economic rfhnat» 

A fell of 02 per cent in earn- 
ings per share is the latest pre- 
diction. 


Dividend growth is also 
downgraded with fund manag- 
es looking for an average rise 
of 4.1 per cent in 1991, com- 
pared with 6.1 per cent in the 
October survey. 

UK equities, however, 
remain the most popular area 
of asset class for new invest- 
ment Some 54 per cent of 101 
institutions questioned in the 
monthly survey sponsored by 
Smith New Court, tbe securi- 
ties house, between December 
3 and 4 plan to increase hold- 
ings. The corresponding figure 
last month was 50 per cent. 
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IMI seeks move into US 


aero components market 


By Charles Leadbeater 


IMI, the Midlands-based 
engineering group, is drawing 
up plans for further interna* 
tional expansion with ventures 
which would significantly 
increase its presence in both 
the US and the Far East 

In the US, the group is 
searching for ways to break 
into the aerospace components 
market, with its high-quality 
titanium products used In aero 
engines. 

Its latest titanium alloy - 
known as A3.4 - is being 
tested by both General Electric 
and Pratt & Whitney, the US 
aero engine makers. They have 
told IMI it would have to set up 
local manufacturing to become 
a long-term supplier. 

Mr Gary Alien, chief execu- 
tive of IMI, said the company 
was exploring a range of 
options to expand in the US, 
including h reusing the acquisi- 
tion of a US titanium maker, 
investment in a greenfield 
manufacturing facility, or a 


joint venture with a US pro- 
ducer. The formation of a joint 
venture Is thought to be the 
most likely route It will take. 

Orders from General Electric 
and Pratt & Whitney, the 
world’s largest aero engine 
makers, would be a highly sig- 
nificant step forward for IMI, 
which is heavily dependent on 
Rolls-Royce, the British aero 
engine maker which takes the 
lion’s share of IMTs titanium 
output The AM, which the US 
groups have been testing for 
several months, is being incor- 
porated into Rolls-Royce's new 
high thrust Trent en gim> 

IMI believes titanium will 
present a growing competitive 
challenge to steel as a material 
used in parts of aero engines 
which reach very high temper- 
atures. Titanium is also highly 
corrosion-resistant and rela- 
tively light. 

X&fi already bus extensive US 
operations, manufacturing 
drinks dispensers and fluid 


power systems. It recently 
expanded its US aerospace 
activities by winning an order 
from Boeing, which could be 
worth JSOm, for air-condition- 
ing systems for Boeing’s new 
777 airliner. 

Mr Allen said the group is 
also drawing up plans to 
expand significantly its activi- 
ties in the Far East, where BH 
has beat relatively weak. The 
company has just bought a 
prestige office-building in Sing- 
apore to provide a base for its 
expanding operations. 

The group is also set to go 
ahead with a £26m investment 
in the second stage of its Hal- 
ford industrial estate develop- 
ment, which has reclaimed 
large tracts of under-utilised 
tend at its Wltton site, near 
Rr rmingham 

The 37-acre second stage of 
the project is expected to 
attract a £6m grant from the 

Department of the Environ- 
ment 


Low orders 
expose loss 
of £0.86m 
at Leica 


By Richard Gouriay 


Midland and Hongkong decide 


By David Laacelles, Banking Editor 


THE BOARDS of the Midland 
Bank and the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank are due to 
make their final riBnisfons on 
whether to continue their 
three-year-old engagement this 
week. 

They are expected to decide 
not to extend their formal 
agreement which fixes the 
Hongkong Bank's stake in Mid- 
land at 14.9 per cent This 
expires on December 22. 

The announcement may say 
that the two banks intend to 
continue their co-operation 
with a view to exploring a 
merger at some future date. 


However, any decision to 
drop their formal ties is certain 
to be seen in the market as a 
weakening of their commit- 
ment to each other. 

Expiry of the agreement 
would free the Hongkong 
Bank to sell its stake in Mid- 
land, releasing a wave of spec- 
ulation over the future of the 
UK’s third largest clearing 

hank. 

Analysts believe that Mid- 
land, the weakest of the Big 
Four, would have to find a new 
paltrier or allow itself to be 
taken over. 

Speculation has centred on 


Xtra- Vision deep into 
red with I£9m losses 


By David Owen 


XTRA-VISION, the 
Dublin-based video rental com- 
pany which was recently 
approached by Cambridge 
Group with a view to a possi- 
ble offer, has reported heavy 
interim losses following revi- 
sions to its tape depreciation 
policy. 

Taxable loss for the six 
months to July 31 totalled 
I£8.94m, against a profit of 
I£1.05m last time.'"’ 

The loss included an excep- 
tional charge of X£5.79m. princi- 
pally relating to the changed 
depreciation policy. 

Under the new policy, tapes 
of new release feature films are 
to be written down to an esti- 
mated residual value over six 


months, with other tapes writ- 
ten down over 18 months. Pre- 
viously, depr eciation of all cas- 
settes was over 30 months. 

The group said that it had 
decided to concentrate 
resources on its Republic of 
Ireland operations and on its 
VuLeosmith. operation in Bos- 
ton. Consequently, its British 
and Northern Ireland interests 
and the. bulk of. its Video 
Library chain would be dis- 
posed of. 

This resulted in a below-the- 
line charge of £14 An, which 
the group said might be sub- 
ject to change on completion of 
the disposal programme. 

Loss per share was 8.41p, 
against earnings of l-36p. 
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one of the other Big Four, 
or on leading Continental 
banks keen to gain a toehold in 
the UK market US and Japa- 
nese hanks are believed 
to be out of the running 
because of their current local 
problems. 

Hongkong Bank would also 
need a new partner ahead of 
the colony's reunification with 
China in 1997. 

A possibility would be Wells 
Fargo, the California Bank 
with which it already has a 
co-operation agreement, and 
whose Pacific Ocean focus cre- 
ates a logical link. 


Jones Stroud 
sees downturn 


Jones Stroud, which makes 
materials and accessories for 
the textile and electrical indus- 
tries, is expecting profits of 
around £5.4m for the year end- 
ing Much 31 199L They would 
compare with reran » last time. 

The six months gritted Sep- 
tember 30 1990 produced £2. 7m 
pre-tax, against the corre- 
sponding £3 .46m and much the 
Mtna as the second half of that 
year, as expected. 

The second half of the cur- 
.rent year should be similar to 
the fii-st On that basis the divi- 
dend would be held at 8p, and 
an unchanged interim of 3p is 
declared. 

Turnover in the half year 
slipped to £30.07m (£30 .32m) 
and trading profit fell to £2^5m 
(£3 -22m). Earnings per share 
were 9 -53p (lL58p). 
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D-day for Goodman’s rescue plan 


By Kleran Cooke in Dublin 


LEICA, tiie company formed in 
April from the merger of Cam- 
bridge Instruments of the UK 
and WDd Lefte of Switzerland, 
and Is named after the world’s 
earliest 35mm camera, yester- 
day has reported a small pre- 
tax loss of £859,000 from sales 
of £251m in the half-year to 
September 29, its first full 
reporting period. 

Dr Stephan Schmldheiny, 
chairman of Leica, said the 
company was making good 
progress with the reorganisa- 
tion after the merger but the 
economic slowdown in the US 
and weak dnTigr Naif resulted 
in much lower orders t h an 
expected. 

A comparison of pro-forma 
figures for the group’s busi- 
nesses showed a £5. 5m 
increase In saire and a near 
£8m advance in trading 
profit 

The dividend recommenda- 
tion is 0-28p, up 8 per cent on 
the last payment from Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr Markus Ranh, chief exec- 
utive. said the merger had 
been followed by six months of 
costly restructuring but the 
figures were slightly better 
than expected and showed the 
reorganisation was on 
target 

In addition to its cameras, 
Leica is a world leader of 
instruments and systems for 
microscopy and surveying. 

Half its business is in 
Europe, where orders 
remained buoyant especially 
in Germany, while a new com- 
pany in Tokyo had helped 
sales in the Far East Dr Ranh 

gain 

The rationalisation process 
had required more than fsom 
but over 80 per cent of the 
costs of integration had now 
been incurred. Dr Rauh 

said. 

Leica incurred an interest 
charge of £&2m on net debt 
that had risen by 5 per cent to 
more than £l00m, giving a 
gearing of 100 per cent 

H o wever, the company sold 
a metrology company in Ger- 
many for Dm40m and since 
tiie period closed had disposed 
of a de fence business in Can- 
ada for Can$ 30m. 

During the period Dr Schmi- 
dheiny, the Swiss business- 
man, took hfa stake in Taira to 
above 80 per cent after the res- 
ignation of Dr Terence Good- 
ing, the Conner chairman of 
Cambridge from Ms position 
as chairman of Leica. 

Dr Schmidheiny still had no 
intention of taking the com- 
pany private and would sell 
part of his stake once the 
price is right. Dr Rauh 
said. 


The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 

(Incorporated in Hong Kong with Bmtted SapEty) 

U.S.S400,000,000 

PRIMARY CAPITAL UNDATED FLOATING RATE NOTES 
(SECOND eisPIES) 


THE SAGA of Goodman 
International enters what is 
likely to be its final stages 
today as banks owed more 
than l£500m meet to decide 
whether or not to approve a 
rescue plan for Ireland and 
Europe’s biggest beef processor 
and exporter. 

As Mr Peter Fitzpatrick, the 
examiner appointed to Good- 
man International, has made 
dear, the banks can accept the 
had or they c an accept much 
worse. If they take a workout 
they can at least hope to 
receive a majority, though cer- 
tainly not all, of their lendings 
to Goodman — t hough this will 
be over a seven-year period. 

If the hanks vote for liquida- 
tion they are likely to receive, 
at best, only 30p in the pound, 
according to Mr Fitzpatrick. 

Tomorrow, he is due to tell 
the High Court in Dublin 
whether or not he has suc- 
ceeded in pushing through tiie 
rescue: ff the answer is no then 
liquidation seems inevitable. 

The rescue plan wwiHflaa thg 
sale of various Goodman 'nan 


core' assets, a reorganisation 
of debt into long-term loans. 
and payment of an in 03m non- 
performing "rump* debt over a 
seven-year period. 

An Iraqi debt of ID 67m is, 
according to the Fitzpatrick 
plan, either going to be eventu- 
ally paid by Baghdad or satis- 
fied by a court action being 
undertaken by Goodman 
against the Irish government 
for t-h** cancellation of various 
export insurance guarantees 
covering trade with Iraq. 

While many banks seem to 
accept they have no choice but 
to go along with the rescue 
plan, the outcome of today’s 

meeting is by no means cer- 
tain. Some banks want the gov- 
ernment to help in the rescue 
by paying interest, particularly 
on the Iraqi debt. 

However, with a court action 
pending (the government with- 
drew export insurance from 
Goodman after various 'statis- 
tical discrepancies” had been 
found) the state is most 
anfikely to help Goodman. 

Mr Larry Goodman, head of 




Larry Goodman: upset many 
politicians and farmers 


the privately-held group, is not 
popular with many Irish politi- 
cians. In 1987 he promised 
what was described as one of 
the biggest industrial develop- 
ment plans in Irish history. 
The government enthusiasti- 
cally supported him.promistog 
funds for the enterprise. The 
plans came to not hin g. 


which promise Mr Good man 
immunity from any future 
prosecution by crotttgr banks. 

Meanwhile tbs rescue plan 
could come tumbling dawn if 
an action by Bantso Bilbao to 
liquidate Goodman's UK assets 
is successful. Banco Bilbao, 
owed I£iom by Goodman, is 
due to start its action, to the 
Belfast High Court tomorrow. 


Rodime to end its remaining 
production at Glenrothes 


United Industs 
profit halved 


High interest charges afad a 
downturn In certain subsU- 
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By James Buxton, Scottish Correspondent 


RODIME, the Scottish-based 
computer disk drive maker, is 
to end its remaining manufac- 
turing operations in Glen- 
rothes, Fife, because of con- 
tinuing losses. All 
wannferfiTring is to be concen- 
trated at the Singapore plant 
and 90 of the 240 employees at 
Glenrothes will lose their jobs. 

Mr Peter Bailey, the manag- 
ing director who took over last 
year as part of a large scale 
financial rescue of Rodime, 
said the measures were 
required to reduce overheads 
and improve manufacturing 
efficiencies because the compa- 
ny’s core business was continu- 
ing to operate at a loss. 

The company, which is 


quoted in London, said its 
manufacturing had been 
adversely affected by problems 
experienced by a “critical ven- 
dor" of components which it 
did not name. 

The company had not made 
a profit since 1985 and was pro- 
viding $5.5m to cover the 
restructuring costs in the 
fourth quarter of the year 
ended September 30 1990, for 
which It should announce 
results next month, hi the first 
nine months of this year it 
incurred a loss of flLSm. 

Rodime would stop manufac- 
turing at Glenrothes at the end 
of January. The plant would 
ronfinup as the wain (ferign 
and product engineering centre 


for the company and take on 
responsibility for all Rodime’s 
worldwide repair functions. 

All Rodime’s products would 
be tn Singapore except 

for its new 120 megabyte 3£ 
inch disk drive which was 
being manufactured in Japan 
by Victor Company (JVC). The 
company's head of operations 
would move to Singapore. 

Mr Bailey said plans to intro- 
duce an automated manufac- 
turing production line at Glen- 
rothes by 1992 would continue, 
in order to take advantage of 
being in the EC. The Scottish 
location had advantages as an 
R & D base because of low staff ■ 
turnover compared with Sili- 
con Valley in California. 


downturn In certain subsid- 
iaries led to the first haK pre- 
tax profit at United Industrial 
being halved. And the batata 
dividend is cut from ijp to 
0^p. 

Turnover In the six mouths 
ended October 6 1990 foil from 
£22.45m to £214Tte and the 
profit slumped from £L38m to 
£893,000. Earnings, per Shan 
dropped to L4ip (2.54p). . . 

Interest took £437,000 more 
and while the materials han- 
dling division maintained 
profitability at operatlng lev- 
els, otha- sections did not per- 
form so satisfactorily. 

That was particularly the 
case in the springs division 
where reductions in custom- 
ers’ requirements had a most 
marked effect”. 

Action had been taken to 
reduce operating costs. 


Clarke Hooper 
backs trend 
with 5% rise 


LAST WEEK’S CROSS BORDER DEALS 


BIDDER/INVESTOR 


TARGET 


SECTOR 


COMMENT 


Martin! A Road 
(Switzerland) 


Otard (France) 


UK’s Bess sails 
control 


By Alice Rawsthom 


Sumitomo Corp (Japan)/ 
Wales (UK) 


Property Jv 


Office 

development 


First UK 
property deal 


Clarke Hooper, the marketing 
services company, has hacked 
the slump in its sector by 
increasing pre-tax profits by 5 
per cent from £1.65m to 
£1.73m in the six mouths to 
October 3L 

Mr Barry Clarke, chairman, 
said sales promotion in the UK 
had been been affected by the 
recession, hut this had been 
countered by a strong perfor- 
mance from the North Ameri- 
can companies. 

Clarke Hooper has expanded : 
its North American Interests 
by buying the Michael Peters 
design business in New York 
from the receivers. It is paying 
150,000 (£25,000) and will pro- 
vide working capital of 
$250,000. 

Group turnover rose to 
£27 .71m (£27 .4m). Profits 
before interest and tax slipped 
to £1.73m (£1.74m) but the 
interest charge fell to £6J)00 
(£98,000). Earnings per share 
rose to 7.1p (6-5p). The interim 
dividend is 1.7p (L6p). 


Sanwa Bank (Japan)/ 
Michael Duval (US) 


Sanwa Duval (Jv) 


Investment 

banking 


Another Wall St 
deal for Japan 


Mitsubishi Corp 
(Japan) 


Hakuhodo (Japan)/ subs of 

krierpublic (US) 1* 


Phoenix 
Securities (UK) 

Australia (Jv) 


Corporate 

finance 


E10m + 


20% stake 


Advertising 


More Japanese 
ad expansion 


CatRwry Schweppes (UK) Fafil (Portugal) 


Bottling 


Continuing 
European strat 


Sanwa Bank (Japan)/ 
Bank oi China and 
others 


Shanghai Inti 
Finance Co 


Financial. 

services 


First such 
venture since 
194 9 


WH Smith (UK) 
Heinekan (Holland) 


Wall to Wall (US) 
Van Munching (US) 


Musk: stores £11-7m WHS picks plums. 


Beer Dlatr 


Only Heinekan 
can do this 


Precision M ocerriqu e 
Lateral France) 


MagnetU Marelll 
unit (Italy) 


Car components N/A 


Sector adjust- 
ments continue 


Soarca: FT M cigars ft AcquIaKlong lotgmaflmal 


Boscombe Property 
retains to black 


The week was dominated by Japanese 
investment across the globe, writes Brian BoL 
leo. The joint venture was the main vehicle, 
fin a nci al services a favourite target sector. 

In the latest investment by a Japanese finan- 
cial house in Wall St, Sanwa Rank with 
ex-First Boston executive Michael Duval to 
form a takeover boutique. Sanwa Duval plans 
to emphasise the building of long-term relation- 
ships and strategic deals, but will not form a 


Boscombe Property has 
returned to the black in the 
first half to September 80, 


fund to Invest as a prindpaL 

London-based corporate finance specialist 
Phoenix Securities said tiie purchase of a 20 per 
cent stake by Mitsubishi Corp will give it a 
chance to diversify Into new areas of corpor ate 
fi na n ce. Particular objectives are tiie genera- 
tion and execution of business between Japan 
and Europe. 

The Japanese ability to take a long-term 
approach to investment was illustrated by Sum- 
itomo Corp’s first property purchase in the UK, 
a half share in a City of London office develop- 
ment. Putting current market difficulties into 
perspective, Sumitomo stressed tha* it takes a 


reporting pre-tax profits of 
£124,860, against losses of 


£124,866, against losses of 
£32,676. 

Earnings worked through at 
92.l2p (losses 34v43p) per share 
and, as already announced, the 
interim dividend was raised 
from 25p to 40p. 


Wiggins subsides 
to loss of £889,000 

Wiggins Group, the 
housebuilder and property 
developer, has announced 
increased losses on sales down 
from £l0.79m to £&92m in tiie 
six months to September 
30. 

Operating profit before 
exceptional items was £102,000 

(£693,000), but after interest 
payable of £99M00, compared 
with £1.5 4m, pre-tax losses 
emerged up from £806,000 to 
£889,000. 

There is again no interim 
dividend. The loss per share of 

5.6p (5.2p). 


I 


<,,n. 


The government trn the 
financial mesa Goodman is 
now in was caused not by the 
Iraqi station tan by speeds. 
on investment* qq tta Lon. 
don Stock Exchange On dm. 
gate and BertsfortL - . 

Tha Irish toning comma: 
ntty also seems to have 
against Goodman. Tu rner * 
accuse - beef pr o duc ers tike 
Goodman of .profiteering: the 
main opposition pofy in the 
Irish parliament has cafed for 
the break up of the Goodman 
group to prevent what It caSad 
uncompetitive practices. 

Banks are unhappy about 
the growing cost - the 
attempted Goodman bate- hut - 
and clauses in the rescue pfen 
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30-year view of Investments. " ^ 

The Australian Joint venture between Hakn- 
hodo and Interpublic subsidiary T.int^g contin- * 
ues the overseas expansion of Japanese advtf- ! 
Using agencies. ) 

The week's shake-ups In Europe’s premium 1 
drinks industry included Swiss-controlled Mar- 1 
tint & Road's further expansion of its French \ 
activities by buying control of cognac producer ■ 
Otard from Bass of the UK. »■ 

. . Cadbu ry Schweppes advanced Its strategy of * 
beco ming a main player in the European soft J 
drinks market with its purchase of Portuguese ■ 
bottler FafiL i 

Adding to the recent series of takeovers in ! 
tiie European car components industry is Fred- ■ 
sum Necaniqoe Labinal of France. It is buying * 
Flat of Italy’s automobile wiring activities, ' 
more than douhling its sales in the sector. ! 

Dutch brewer Hetneken acquired Van Munch- i 
ing, taking to a logical conclusion Its • 
long-standing foUdorique relationship with the ’ AJ 
unporter which made Hetneken fhebest-seffing * 
foreign beer In the US. 
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FT-A Share Indices changes 


Several factors pat 
Wilton into loss 


Several special factors hit 
Wilton Group in the first half 
of 1990, and led to a downturn 
from a pre-tax profit of 
£341,000 to a loss of £436,000. 

Interest charges rose signifi- 
cantly to £770,000 (£42,000) 
following the acquisition of 
Intercounty Properties, the 
expansion of which had been 
financed by hank lending. And 
this time there was a £313,000 
write down of quoted Invest- 
ments taken above the line. 

A fur ther factor was the 
investment in Cowan de Groot, 
which led to representation on 
that board. 


THE classification Sub-Committee of the 
FT-Actuaties Indices has completed the re cla ss i - 
fi cati on of individual companies brought about 
by the creation of three new groups, as 
anno unce d last month. 

Leisure (29) will be renamed Hotels and Lei- 
sure. 

The following companies move from Leisure 
to the new Media group (30): Angia Television 
Group. Capital Radio, Carlton Communications 
Central Independent Television, HTV Group' 
Scottish Television, Thames Television, TV-am 
TVS Entertainment, Yorkshire Television Hold- 
ings. 

The following companies will join Media from 
Publishing and Printing (32): Daily Mall & Gen- 
eral Trust, EMAP, Maxwell Co mmunication Cor- 
poration, Pearson, Reed International, Trinity 
International Holdings, United Newspapers, 
Watmoughs (Holdings). 

In addition, the following companies will 
join Media from the Agencies group (41): Arate 
Group, Aegis Group, Blenheim Exhibitions 
Group, More OYerrail, Reuters Holdings, Saat- 
cfai & Saatchi, Shandwick, WPP Group. 

The Publishing and Printing group will be 
discontinued. As a result, the following compa- 
nies will move to the Miscellaneous group (48): 
De la Rue, Microfilm Reprographic, Microgen 
Holdings, St fves, Wace Group. 

The existing Agencies group will be discontin- 
ued Five companies currently in the Agencies 
group are among the constituents of a new 
Business Services group (new 41). 

This group will consist of Automated Security 
Holdings (formerly in Miscellaneous), BET (Jbr- 


£ gmgomerates). Hawthorn Leslie (for- f 
meriy in Miscellaneous), Inchcape (formerly n . 

SbrouSl ^ur 18 ^ 0 * 1113011 Group leaner 8 * 

(ronne rly m Miscellaneous), Lep Group (for- 1 
meriy to Transport), RentokU Soup (formerly \ 

2i«S5T Xnlcala \’ ij ecuricor Group (formeriyin i 
J^gtaneous), Sketehley (formerly to Mlscella- j 

toferaatfanal will move to the Mb- ! 
cellaneous group (48). J 

the companies moving to the ■ 
ranteTSSfS Ser T“* s sronp, the following com- * ^ 
the Congtomerates group : 

(to and LeK I 
HaTS (to Transport, group 44) ■ 

AAH Holdings wjl move to the Health and ,* 
group (2?) from the Miscellaneous ■ - 

to Food Manufacturing > 
will move to HeaShand ! 
H°jjMtoM(27); Lonrho wfll move to Conglomer- ; 

^ e3ect on Janu- - 
for th ® Mw groups 30, 41 * 

15901 a* neWand ‘ j- 

SSftftak*?' “ rel1 : * 

• Changes to the FT-ActUHriesFiwid ■ 

J2SJ2S13S «i»o-tS!Siu5j^!7S ; 

will be anno u nced separately. 3 ] 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Corks pop over FFr3.1 bn champagne deal 

William Dawkins reports on BSN’s sale of Pommery and Lanson to LVMH 


Tk iT r Antoine Riboud, the 

|\/l grizzled 71-year-old 
-L T JL founder chan-man of 
BSN, Europe’s third largest 
foods group, is affectionately 
nicknamed the old fox in Pari- 
sian financial circles. 

So it is no surprise that he 
has just found some thing in 
common with Mr Bernard 
Arnault, the 41-year-old chair- 
man of LVMH, the drinks and 
luzur? goods giant He is some- 
times referred to as a young 
wolf by rivals who have been 
out-run by Mr Arnault on his 
way to the top. 

The old fox and the young 
wolf- were certainly both lick- 
ing their chops with satisfac- 
tion on Friday evening, when 
they met in an elegant Parisian 
hotel to announce that BSN is 
to sell Pommery and iaw»a t 
its two champagne brands, to 
LVMH for FFr3.1bn($62m). 

The sale, fixed up in less 
than a fortnight by Lazard 
Freres, the merchant h ank 
which dominates the French 
acquisitions scene, lifts 
LVHH's share of the world 
champagne market from 18.6 
per cent to 24 per cent. Its 
eight champa gna brands now 
represent a force more than 
three times the size of LVMH’s 
nearest single competitor, Sea- 
gram, the Canadian drinks 
company, which controls 
M umm and Perrier-JoueL 

Several alternative US and 
UK. suitors were disappointed. 
But Mr Riboud says he saw an 
advantage in selling to the 
company he considered knew 
the industry best. He jbkes, 
referring to the capital of the 
Champagne region: “Rheims 
cathedral can only fall into 
French hands." 


The deal allows BSN to make 

a big dent in the FFrl4.4bn 
long-term debts which it had 
built up to finance a spectacu- 
lar takeover spree over the 
past two years, climaxing with 
the acquisition of. Nabisco’s 
biscuits divisions. Borrowings 
represent a hefty 73 per cent of 
shareholders' funds, saddling 
BSN with an interest payments 
bill which was the main fea- 
ture in a lower than expected 7 
per cent net profits growth for 
the first half of this year. 

It is by for the largest of 
BSN’s disposals since Mr 
Riboud first announced in Sep- 
tember that he wanted to pull 
out of peripheral businesses to 
“sharpen'* BSN’s strategy in 
response to the economic 
slowdown. 

Since then, he has raised. 
FFrl.Sbn from the sales of 
BSN's US biscuit division, 
Belin Surgelds, the frozen cake 
and pastry maker and a stake 
in Havas, the French advertis- 
ing and communications 
group. So most Paris stockbro- 
kers had already guessed what 
was up as soon as they heard 
there was to be an announce- 
ment - and BSN’s share price 
rose by 5 per cent in anticipa- 
tion. 

This is a reasonably honour- 
able retreat from a sector in 
which Mr Riboud admits he 
was unable to win the same 
market position he demands 
for BSN's main products. Use 
food group is first or second on 
the world or European markets 
in dairy products, mineral 
waters, biscuits, pasta and 
beer, through brands like Dan- 
one, Bvian, Huntley & Palmers, 
Panzani and Kronenbourg. Yet 
BSN’s champagne business. 



Antoine Riboud: plans to 
sharpen strategy 

acquired six years ago, brought 
tt a mere 5.4 per cent share of 
the world market 
For BSN, this is a good 
moment to cut and run from 
champagne because many ana- 
lysts, including LVMH, believe 
that the market is heading for 
a downturn in the US and 
Europe. On top of this, grape 
prices have risen by a quarter 
this year. This is due to the 
breakdown of the traditional 
agreement under which French 
growers undertook to supply a 
pre-arranged proportion of 
their crops to champagne 
houses, plus a smaller than 
expected 1390 harvest 
Yet for LVMH, an acquisi- 
tion of this type is exactly In 
line with the strategy being fol- 
lowed by most of the interna- 
tional drinks industry. They 
are focusing increasingly on 
efficient distribution as the 
important feature of building 
brand strength. 

LVMH will distribute Pom- 


Bernard Arnault: focusing 
on efficient distribution 

mery and r-angnp through th e 
same networks as its six other 
champagne brands, Mo§t & 
Chandon, Veuve Gliquot, Mer- 
rier, Canard -Duchene, Ruinart 
and Henrlot. In this way, it 
stands a chance of marketing 
Pommery and Lanson more 
coherently with better econo- 
mies of scale than were avail- 
able to BSN, which used to 
boast that it distributed cham- 
pagne, beer and mineral water 
on the same networks. 

BSN's drinks industry com- 
petitors increasingly believe 
that the way to protect brand 
image is to keep a number of 
brands with the same kind of 
identity in the same network, 
ideally under their own con- 
trol. Mr Riboud recognises that 
his champagne businesses 
were at “a fog disadvantage” 
against drinks companies with 
a wider range of brands in 
their cupboards. The first bene- 
fit should be in the US and 
Asia, where Pommery and Lan- 


son are hardly sold but where 
LVMH brands are strong 

Pommery and Lanson made 
a FFrSOm net profit on sales of 
nearly FFrtbn last year, which 
Mr Riboud reckoned "was 
Insufficient in relation to their 
value'*. LVMH might be able to 
: a better return, but even so 
figures indicate that it is 
paying an extremely steep 
looking 38.7 times last year's 
earnings for Pommery and 
Lanson, compared with the 
price earnings ratio of 15 on 
which LVMH’s own shares 
stood on Friday. 

However, the deal also 
includes a stock of 50m bottles, 
three and a half times this 
year's Pommery and Lanson 
deliveries, and 500 hectares of 
priceless vineyard. LVMH has 
150m bottles in stock. 

The deal will lift LVMH’s 
champagne sales from 
FFrS.lbn to FFriLIbn, around 
SO per cent of last year's 
FFrl9.6bn group turnover. The 
impact on BSN's business 
structure is for cham- 

pagne represented a mere 2 per 
cent or the food group’s 
FFr4S.7bn sales last year. 

This exchange between two 
giants of the cham pagne indus- 
try could be a worrying sign 
for the dwindling number of 
wnan fomily-owned champagne 
houses left in the region. A 
recent Bank of France study 
drew attention to how the 
champagne giants like LVMH 
and Seagram are growing at 
their expense, because they are 
better able to support the 
weight of investment required. 
The decision of a powerful 
player like BSN to sell out 
invites the question: “Who will 
be next?" 


Pirelli to press on with Conti merger plan 


By Andrew Fisher in Frankfurt 


PIRELLI of Italy intends to 
press ahead with its proposals 
to merge its tyre operations 
with Continental, the German 
tyre company, despite the 
rejection of its initial terms. 

With a direct 5 per cent 
stake of its own and the sup- 
port of institutional investors. 
Pirelli asserts that it can speak 
for well over 51 per cent of the. 
Continental shareholders. It 
argues that the German and. 
Italian institutions backing 
Pirelli feel the value of their 
stakes in. Continental would he 
better preserved through an 
amalgamation. 


Both companies have agreed 
to have their tyre assets valued 
on the basis of publicly avail- 
able information. Talks could 
then take place next year on a 
possible merger. Previous 
attempts to start negotiations 
foundered because Pirelli 
would not agree to a Continen- 
tal demand that it refrain from 
buying or selling its shares oar 
from voting them in sharehold- 
ers’ meetings for two years. 

Mr Horst Urban, the chief 
executive of Continental, said 
recently it was strange that 
Pirelli had not identified the 
source of its support 


Pirelli says it has agreed not 
to disclose their names, but 
expects their identity to 
emerge over coming months as 
the institutions have to declare 
shareholdings in their 
accounts. Two Italian banks, 
Mediobanca and Sopaf, have 
already done so. It is tinder 
stood that Allianz, the big Ger- 
man insurance group, is also 
on Pirelli’s side. 

Pirelli has not come out pub- 
licly in defence of its proposals, 
but is upset about the way 
Continental has chosen to 
interpret them. It says It was 
advised against a straight 


exchange of the assets of 
Pirelli Tyre Holdings (PTH) for 
Continental shares because 
registration delays of up to 18 
months could be involved 
under German law. 

Instead, it proposed that 
Continental buy the PTH 
assets and finance this pur- 
chase partly through a rights 
issue and debt. Continental 
says the price of around 
DM2bn for the PTH assets is 
too high. 

Pirelli counters that this fig- 
ure was an example not a firm 
price and that there is scope 
for negotiation. 


NYSE member firms reporilosses totalling $124m 

By Karen Zagor in New York 


Laidlaw aims to 
maintain 20% 
growth rate 

By Robert GIbfaens 
in Montreal 

LAIDLAW, the big Canadian 
waste management and trans- 
port group, says first quarter 
results are on target and it 
hopes to maintain average 
annual growth of 20 per cent in 
profit 

Laidlaw, which earned 
USS214.5m on revenues of 
US$1.75bn in the year ended 
August 31, is now controlled by 
Canad' fln Pacific. - 

Mr Donald Jackson, the pres- 
ident, said that LaidLaw’s bal- 
ance sheet would . remain 
strong so the company, could 
seize acquisition opportunities. 
The stock .is being listed in 
New York from today. 
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US. $800,000,000 Project Financing 

Jur rht 

DESCHAMBAULT ALUMINUM SMELTER PROJECT 

. in Quebec. CinaJj 
Arumpnl, tlnlcnriKm and SyntUaiui My 

Bank of Montreal National Westminster Bank PLC 



Fundi PnnminJ By 


Bonk of Moo [real 


National Westminster Bonk PLC 


Banque Indosuez Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce Credit Lyonnais Group 

The Industrial Bank of Japan Trust Company Sodete Generate Swiss Bank Corporation 
Union Bank of Switzerland Westdcutsche Landeshank 

Caisse Centrate Desjardins The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. Chemical Bank 

Daiwa Bank Trust Company The Fuji Bank, Limited Mellon Bank N.A. 

State Bank of New South Wales Limited Westpac Banking Corporation 

ABN Bank N.Y/Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Amsterdam -Rotterdam Bank N.Y 

The Bank of New York Banque Nationals de Paris Dtesdner Bank AG 


Armii 

Bank of Montreal 


S)iklul*in A^ciir 

National Westminster Bank PLC A 


September. 1‘MQ 


THE New York Stock 
Exchange has reported that its 
member firms doing business 
with the public, including such 
big names as Merrill Lynch 
and Salomon Brothers, posted 
aftertax third quarter losses of 
6124m compared with profits of 
$47im a year earlier. 

Although analysts were not 
surprised by the deterioration,, 
they were surprised by the 
decline from the second quar- 


ter of 1990. when the firms 
turned in after-tax profits of 
5467m. 

Mr Lazio Birinyi, a respected 
financial markets strategist at 
Birinyi Associates in New 
York, said the break-even point 
for the industry in terms of 
daily trading volume is about 
160m to 170m shares, and vol- 
ume has fallen short of this 
level during most of the third 
quarter. 


In addition, there has been a 
tremendous diminution of new 
issues. “The public Is less than 
enamoured with Wall Street 
and equities," he said. 

However, volume was not 
much higher in the second 
quarter, and the mafrn distinc- 
tion between the second and 
third quarters was the effect of 
the Gulf crisis. 

After tax profits for the first 
nine months of 1990 plunged 


98.3 per cent to S22m on reve- 
nues of $40.76bn against profits 
of fl.28bn on revenues of 
$45-09bn last year. 

Expenses in the first three 
quarters of 1990 were $4Q.72bn 
against $43.16bn a year 
earlier. 

The New York Stock 
Exchange said yesterday that 
about 48 per cent of the 334 
firms reporting for the quarter 
were profitable. 




Th is an nounccment appears us a matter of record only. 
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LEEDS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Leeds and Holbeck Building Society 

£150,000,000 

Euro-Commercial Paper and 
Euro- Certificate of Deposit Programme 


Dealers 

NatWest Capital Markets Limited 
UBS Phillips & Drew Securities Limited 

, Arranger 

UBS Phillips & Drew Securities Limited 

Issue and Paying Agent 

National Westminster Bank PLC 



EEP lifts stake 
in Wm Low 

By Maggie Urry 

SIR Ron Brierley’s IEP 
Securities has increased its 
stake in Wm Low, the Dundee- 
based food retailer, to 20 per 
cent 

It was increased from 17 per 
cent by IEP taking up its rights 
in the current £37 .9m cash call 
and buying a further l.lm 
shares in nil-paid form in the 
market The total cost to IEP of 
the extra investment wOl be 
about £I0m. 

Mr Stuart Mitchell, of IEP, 
said the new Investment was 
consistent with IEPs long-term 
investment horizons. He said 
the price had fallen to a level 
where IEP considered the 
shares to be good value. 

IEP had. no current intention 
of asking for a seat on the 
board. 

Sir Ron. the New Zealand 
b usinessman, ~h»« Mil a stake 
in Low for sortie years, repeat- 
edly Increasing it. 


Notice to Holders oT 

TOAGOSEI CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY CO. LTD. 

tihe-Compiiiyri Warrants to 
Subscribe for Shares of Common 
Stuck of the Company, Issued in 
I'MyMdiM with (he Issue of 
US$1 000000004%'* 
(iunmleed Bnodsdur 1 W 
Ymj w hereby ntHiftnJ that. *• a ‘ 
ittsuli nf a Dev ifouibuiiian oT 
Stems nt CmmiKin SiocL ofilic 
Company loihc -JuuvhoUct * ol 
revurj as al i I si Dixcnihci. 1990 
Japin lime, ai the ran; of ODD 
Stews fur iskJi Share held, ihc 
SiittMTiptira I*™.-*; of ltu: cafxiunud 
Warrants will he Jd iusa.il pursuant in 

Cum&uxi 7 uf die Warrants 
under Ihc Instrument dated 3hh 
Inly. 1WS as fuSVix-s; 

Cun cm Suhnmptiun 

Print per Stem: Yen W.lll 

Adjusted SuhsuiplifM 

Price per Stew Yen 

Elfcvliwus from 1st January. IWI. 

Japan time. 

The (hue isf Ksiie nf ihc Shonai tu be 
issued upon <iKh live dtstrihuiiua K 
XMi February. 1991. 

Tnajjpsci Che ate d Industry 
Cw. Ltd. 

. 14-i. Ninhi-i^iirntMcdii l^bome 

Minot o-ku. Tokyo* Japan. 

UMh December, 1990 


Advertise your house 

in full colour in the Weekend 
FT. 

To find out more, call Richard 
Huggins on 071-873 3460 


TOP HNANffl (BERMUDA) HUD 
OSS 25^000^000 

FLOATING RATE NOUS DDE 2000 

Notice Is hereby jtfven that for the 
interest period Own 7 December 1990 to 
7 June 1891 the notes wiB cany an 
Interest rate of 8J375X per annum. 

ChbnrcalBank 

AgntBank 


W ThtesmauncarMniepSMsv* 
as a manor of record orriy 


New Issue 


STAATSBANK BERLIN 


BERLIN 

DM 4,000,000,000 

Issue Price: 

DM 2,000,000,000 

Issue Price: 



Deutsche Mark Floating Rate Notes 
of 1990/1994 (A) 

100.14% 

Deutsche Mark Floating Rate Notes 
of 1990/1993 (B) 

100.09% 


Bayerische Veremsbank 

Akhengeaelftchali 


DG BANK 

Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank 


Commerzbank 

AktengeseBschatt 


Deutsche Bank 

AMtenseseHachatt 


Berliner Bank 

AJotengeseJIsdiaN 


Landwirtschaftiiche Rentenbank 


Salomon Brothers AG 


Amro Handelsbank 

Atdtongeadbchatt 


Bank of Tokyo (Deutschland) 

AkltongaMlIscteifl 


Daiwa Europe 
(Deutschland) GmbH 


Merrill Lynch Bank AG 


Socidte Gdndrale - 
Eteasstsdie Bank & Co. 


Dresdner Bank 

Akflengesalschah 


BHF-BANK 


J. R Morgan GmbH 


Schweizerische BankgeseKschaft 
(Deutschland) AG 


Baden-Wurttembergische Bank 

AkUangaseOachatt 


Banque Paribas Capital 
Markets GmbH 


DSL Bank 

Deutsche stedhingfr- und LutteArententank 


The Nikko Securities Co^ 
(Deutschland) GmbH 


Sumitomo Bank 
(Deutschland) GmbH 


CSFB-Effectenbank 

AkHanoesahachalt 


Morgan Stanley GmbH 


Schweizeriscfter Bankverein 
(Deutschland) AG 

Invustment Banking 


Bankers Trust GmbH 


Daiwa Bank 

(Deutschland) GmbH 


Industriebank von Japan 
(Deutschland) 

AieuengMthKbait 


NOMURA BANK 
(Deutschland) GmbH 


Trinkaus & Burkhandt 

KMiMnonritoBtaeascKaR aut AMton 


M.M. Warburg - Brtnckmann, Wirfz & Co. 


Yamaichi Bank (Deutschland) GmbH 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


UK GILTS 


Evidence of slowing industry piles up 


SPECULATION about a cut in 
interest rates has driven up the 
gilt-edged securities market for 
the third week running. Last 
week, hopes of a peaceful solu- 
tion to the Gulf crisis, plus fur- 
ther signs of a recession, added 
to the pressures propelling 
prices upwards. 

On Friday night, the bench- 
mark Treasury 9 per cent bond 
maturing in 2008 was quoted at 
90%, up about 1% points on 
the previous week. That made 
a total rise of roughly 5 points 
since mid-November. 

The evidence continued to 
pile up last week about the 
degree of the slowdown affect- 
ing UK industry. Mr Norman 
Lamont, the chancellor, told 
the Commons Treasury and 
Civil Service Committee on 
Wednesday that business was 
“very rough". 

The message about economic 
weakness was reinforced by 
figures showing that bank- 
notes in circulation rose by 
just £3 per cent in the first 
week of December compared 
with the same period last year. 


a rate well down on previous 
months. 

Since the banknote numbers 
broadly correlate to MO - the 
narrow measure of money sup- 
ply and an indicator to which 
the Treasury attaches great 
importance - the figures may 
help to convince Mr Lamont 
about the need to cut the 14 
per cent base rate soon to 
restore growth In the economy. 

Such a decision is confi- 
dently expected by many par- 
ticipants in the gilt market, 
perhaps as early as this Friday 
when the government is expec- 
ted to announce that the 
anmia! rate of inflation went 
down to about 10 per cent in 
November compared with 10.9 
per cent in October. 

Despite the general bullish 
tone of the gilt market, some 
worries are beginning to 
emerge. There is continued 
concern about the pound’s 
lowly position in the European 
exchange rate mechanism. 

The pound closed on Friday 
night at abont DM2.89, well 
below its central DM255 rate 


UK gilts yields 


Restated at par (%) 
11.5 


11.0 


10.5 


10 . 0 , 



in the ERM. Its weakness 
might prevent the government 
from cutting rates as quickly 
as it wants next year. 

Another potential problem 
for gilts concerns comparisons 
with other European govern- 
ment securities. 

Reflecting the Increase in 
prices, gilt yields have declined 
in recent weeks to only slightly 
above the levels of French and 


German government bonds 

However, inflation in the UK 
is significantly hi gher than in 
France and Germany. And 
many currency traders believe 
that the exchange risks 
attached to sterling are far 
greater than for the franc or 
D-Mark, a consequence of the 
pound being allowed a rela- 
tively wide span of movement 
within its broad, 6 per cent 
ERM hand This ffTchang w risk 
would be reduced only if 
Britain decided to move to 
narrower 225 per cent band. 

Many bond specialists 
believe that the relatively 
small differences in yields 
between UK gilts and the 
French and German securities 
cannot be sustained for long, 
given the special factors 
related to the British economy. 
One trader said last week: 
“The market is going to adjust 
soon. The economic fundamen- 
tals do not support the 
decrease in gilt yields that we 
have seen in recent weeks. 9 


Peter Marsh 


GERMAN BONDS 


Concern shown over the cost of unity 


IT HAS been a turbulent year 
for the German bond market 
With the introduction of the 
D-Mark to East Germany in 
July, political unification in 
October, and the first free elec- 
tions for a united parliament 
for nearly 60 years in Decem- 
ber, investors and dealers have 
had a lot to ponder. 

The events have been 
momentous and the implica- 
tions for the band market no 
less startling. Yields went up 
to 9 per cent in February and 
have since hovered not far 
from that level, although last 
week saw a slight shading 
after Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
expected election victory and 


hopes of a Middle East settle- 
ment 

In fact, the market has 
tended in the past few days to 
react more to foreign news 
than to domestic issues, 
although the latter remain 
very much in dealers’ 

“The German market is still 
more vulnerable than other 
marbatg to setbacks and has 
the greatest domestic worries," 
says Mr Klaus Baader, German 
bond analyst with UBS Phillips 
& Drew in London. 

Chief among the market’s 
concerns continues to be the 
cost of unity and the resulting 
surge in public spending. “The 
rise In new public sector bor- 
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rowing to 5 per cent of gross 
national product is likely to be 
a burdening factor for the Ger- 
man ca pital maHrri- in the com- 
ing year," according to a 
review by Trinkaos & Burk- 
tmrfl t. {he Dusseldorf hank 

The public sector’s net bor- 
rowing requirement in 1991 has 
been forecast by the Finance 
Ministry in Bonn to reach 
DMMObn ($93bn) - half of this 
at Federal government level - 
after savings in previously 
planned spending of some 
DM35tm. 

Moreover, the deficit does 
not include borrowing by the 
Treuhand, th«> agency fenifag 
with the privatisation or clo- 
sure of much of ea st German 
industry. This could total some 
DMIObn next year after 
DM15bn in 1990. 

So far, the bond market has 
coped well with the rising state 
borrowing needs. “The market 
has been relatively unblem- 
ished by it all,” comments Mr 
Baader. But the closing weeks 
of this year could still give it a 
few more jolts. The strong 
showing of the Free Demo- 
cratic Party, the junior coali- 
tion partner, in the election 
has led it to press for lower tax 


rates in east Germany than in 
the west This would deepen 
the flnanHnT hole left by unity, 
althoug h it might add a much- 
needed economic stimulus to 
the new eastern states. 

Mr Theo Waigel, the finance 
minister, reinforced his dis- 
taste for a split tax regime in a 
weekend newspaper interview. 
“We don’t want a divided Ger- 
many in the tax area, espe- 
cially Since this would mainly 
benefit firms which move their 
headquarters. They would be 
able to save taxes without 
creating new jobs. We won’t 
have that " 

One area in which no com- 
promise is expected is mone- 
tary policy. The Bundesbank 
has expressed acute concern 
about the extent to which 
unity costs are being met 
through the capital market. To 
keep the UMark strong, both 
to attract capital and to ward 
off inflation, it intends to keep 
interest rates high and mone- 
tary policy tight Dealers will 
be watching the outcome of 
this Thursday’s Bundesbank 
meeting to see whether signs 
of ftirther tightening emerge. 


Andrew Fisher 


US MONEY AND CREDIT 


Cut in prime rates likely this week 


US BANKS are likely to cut 
their prime rates from 7 per 
cent to 6% per cent this week. 
Last Friday Southwest Bank - 
the small St Louis bank that 
traditionally starts a round of 
prime rate changes - lowered 
its prime rate by 25 basis 
points, raising expectations 
that the big money centre 
banks will follow suit shortly. 

A cut in the prime rate will 
be the most Immediate conse- 
quence of Friday’s easing of 
monetary policy by the Federal 
Reserve, which responded to 
quite dreadful unemployment 
figures by injecting funds into 
the banking system to push 
the Fed funds rate down by 
one quarter of a point to VA 
per cent. 

A second likely consequence 
is a reduction in the discount 
rate before Christmas, most 
probably by 50 basis points to 
6% per cent The sharp rise in 
unemployment during Novem- 
ber should convince the Fed 
that more help is needed if the 
US is to escape deep recession. 
As one government official 
said of the economy in a rare 
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moment of candour on Friday: 
“1 think we’re in trouble." 


Although all eyes last week 
were on the Gulf crisis and the 
economy, hidden under the del- 
uge of big stories was an event 
of perhaps greater significance 
for the international ban fern p 
system and money markets - 
the Rank of Japan’s decision to 
accept commercial bills denom- 
inated in foreign currencies 
from Japanese flnanrial insti- 
tutions as loan collateral. 

The move, announced on the 
samp day as the Fed’s rfmng p 
in hank reserve requirements, 


was intended to ease the 
liquidity shortage in Tokyo. 
The Fed altered its policy for 
the same reason. 

Both central banks appeared, 
in the words of Mr Donald 
Coxe. strategist at Gordon Cap- 
ital in New York, to have 
“squared the czrde". That is. 
eased the liquidity crisis in the 
banking system without cut- 
ting short-term interest rates. 

“It was a neat move," said 
Mr Coxe. Banks have found it 
increasingly difficult in the US 
and Japan to raise money. To 

flnwiP Hw li quidity 

problems plaguing both the US 
and Japanese hanking systems 
have been at the core of the 
bear markatg in New York and 
Tokyo. 

• The liquidity problems bad 
led some money market 
observers to develop a “night- 
mare scenario": at the end of 
this year strong seasonal 
demand for inans from US com- 
panies (looking for money to 
pay out dividends) is not satis- 
fied by h anks unhappy to 


increase lending. Meanwhile in 
Tokyo a liquidity shortage 
forces Japanese banks to sell 
huge amounts of their dollar- 
denominated US commercial 
loans in order to meet the 
strict collateral requirements 
needed to borrow money from 
the Bank of Japan. 

The result? A sharp rise in 
short-term US interest rates 
which exacerbates the liquidity 
problems and makes life even 
tougher for embattled corpo- 
rate America. 

Faced with this, it appears 
the Fed and the Bank of Japan 
moved together to restore sta- 
bility to the banking system. 
Of course, there was no proof 
of collaboration, but the 
announcements of the policy 
changes were made within five 
minutes of each other. Just 
coincidence? 

Of the two changes, the 
Rank of Japan’s went virtually 
unreported but arguably was 
the more important. The broad- 
ening of the list of acceptable 
collateral for loans Jap- 


Patrick Harverson 
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Safe 


We wish to thank the following organizations for participating 
in our Environmental Services Seminar 
on December 3 - 5 , 1990 . 


American Capital and Research 
Corporation 


Brown ing-F erris Industries , Inc. 


Canonie Environmental Services 
Corp. 


Chambers Development Company, Inc . 


Chemical Waste Management , Inc. 


Hazardous Waste Treatment Council 


Horsehead Resource Development 
Company, Inc . 


Ogden Projects, Inc. 

Prins Recycling Corporation 
Republic Waste Industries, Inc. 
Resource Recycling Technologies, Inc. 
Rollins Environmental Services, Inc . 
Roy F. Weston, Inc. 

Safety-Kleen Corp. 

Sanifill, Inc. 


Shanks & McEwan Group pic 


International Technology Corporation 


Natural Resources Defense Council 


State of Alabama, Attorney 
General's Office 


New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation 


Waste Management, Inc. 


Wellman, Inc. 


Ogden Corporation 


Wheelabrator Technologies Inc. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

Incorporated 
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anese banks, by for the biggest 
short-term lenders to US com- 
panies (50.5 per cent, of the 
total growth in US commercial 
and industrial loans b e t wee n 
1984 and 1989 came front Java- 
nese banks) will not be forced 
to dump dollar holdings 
because of domestic credit con- 
straints. 

But how do we know that 
the world’s banking, system is 
now healthier? For one, fotkm- 
irtg the central bank announce- 
menrs investors in New York 
and Tokyo bought bank shares ' 
in sizeln the belief that the 
liquidity squeeze had been 
eased. 

Mora important, the “Ted 
spread” told us so. The Ted 
spread Is the difference in the - 
yield on US Treasury' Mils and 
Eurodollars (In this, case the 
spread between March T-bili 
contracts and March Eurodol- 
lar contracts on the Chicago 
futures markets) and is closely 
watched as an indicator "Of 
international liquidity condi- 
tions. 

Since the Fed and the Bask 
of Japan moved on Tuesday, 
the Ted spread has narrowed 
22 basis points as Eurodollar , 
contracts rallied firmly. A 
move In the spread of that rise 
is rare, and Indicates that the 
markets recognise timidity in 
the International banking sys- 
tem has improved signifi- 
cantly. 

The move In the Ted spread 
cannot be dismissed as unim- 
portant with trillion (mil- ' ' 
lion million) worth of Eurodol- 
lars currently akwhlng- about . 
the world's financial markets, 
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VARIABLE RATE 
NOTES 

Bank falls 
foul of • 
retreat by 
investors 

BANCO Santander last week 
became the fifth large bank to 
see the interest rate mar gin on 
a variable rate note (VRN) 
issue hit a punitive fail-back 
margin as investors continue 
to retreat from a market which 
has provided banks with a use- 
ful source of capital. 

The $4Q0m VRN issue from 
Santander was placed on the 
fall-back margin of 75 basis 
points over the London inter- 
bank offered , rate on Wednes- 
day. The deal was launched at 
a margin of 40 basis points in 
July. 

Now $l.8bn of the total 
$7.8bn variable rate notes in 
issue have been placed at fell 
back margins, rendering them 
highly illiquid In the hands of 
investors. Other issues affected 
are from National Westminster 
Bank, Bank of Ireland and 
National Australia Bank. 

. The interest margin on vari- 
able rate notes is set quarterly 
by the issuer and a remarket- 
ing agent, following consulta- 
tion with investors. At each 
reset, investors have the option 
of either accepting the new 
margin or putting the bonds 
back to the remarketing agent 
Many investors have been 
trying to exercise .this put 
option to cut securities hold- 
ings in their portfolios. How- 
ever, once the fall-back margin 
has been invoked, the investor 
put option is suspended. 

Both strategies have been 
pursued in the US by issuers of 
auction-cate preferred shares, 
on which the interest rate is 
set by a similar process. Citi- 
corp first raised the interest' 
rate cap to prevent a failed 
auction and then bought back 
$275m of its $950m outstanding 
auction rate capital. 

However, under Bank of 
England capital adequacy regu- 
lations, any move to retire a 
dated variable rate note issue 
within the first five years of its 
life would lead to all variable 
rate notes from that issuer 
being disqualified as capital. 

In the case of NatWest, this 
would remove $L7bn of Upper 
Tier n capital and $1.25bn of 
Lower Tier H capital from its 
books. 

Simon London 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


Whitbread and Anglian Water provide some relief 


THE long-dated sterling bond 
market showed signs of revival 
last week, when two sizeable 
offerings for Whitbread and 
Anglian Water provided a dose 
Of liquidity. The market had 
been starved of paper for much 
of the year, as the lack of new 
issues was exacerbated by a 
series of repurchase pro- 
grammes by borrowers. 

Better times may be on the 
way. Borrowers are likely to be 
less eager to buy their paper 
back, as the credit squeeze in 
the banking market has taught 
some to value the security of 
long-term fixed-rate debt. 

And lower absolute rates 
may encourage more compa- 
nies to borrow. The recent 
strong performance of the long 
end of the UK gilts market has 
pushed down interest costs. 
Long-gilt yields have fallen to 
around 10.2 per cent, their low- 
est since the start of the year. 


Borrowers 

US DPI LARS 

Yokohama Rubber*# 
Dalichl Chuo K'Kaiaha*# 
Ofifaayashi Corp* 
Exp-Imp.Bk Japan 4 
Nichiei Co.* 

Nippon Syn. Chemical* 
Nippon Soda Co.* 

Towa Real Estate*# 
Sanstiln Electronics*# 
Tokyo OeptStora Co* 

Or ico Amsterdam**# 
Komatsu Ltd*# 

Mitsubishi Motors* 
Guinness Fin.BV# 

Nippon Koshua Steel* 
Dowa Mining Co.* 

Asahl Chemical N*land# 
CANADIAN DOLLARS 
Ontario Hydro# 

IBM Canada# 

STERLING 

Guinness Fin.BV# 

Anglian Water pic# 

ECUs 

Swedish Export Credit^# 
Enta Ferrovfe d’Stato# 

D-MARKS 

Tsda Corp*# 

Gastec Service*# 

Central Leasing(e)**t# 
Snow Brand Food* 

Misawa Homes Co.* 
Deutsche Bk (Lux.)# 

FRENCH FRANCS 

Renault Credit InL(c)# 
SNCFte)# 

CNT(p}# 

SWISS FRANCS 

Dai to Trust Const (b)**§# 
LJhit lnd.(a)***# 

Aiful Corp**# 


But most companies will not 
be rushing to borrow, even 
though many bankers are 
advising them that current gilt 
yields are close enough to their 
lows, given the uncertainties 
still likely to beset the market 
next year. Many are deter- 
mined to wait at least until the 
long gilt yield drops below 10 
per cent, or more ambitiously 
until their ail-in borrowing 
costs touch ll per cent, consid- 
erably lower than the 11.70 per 
cent level achieved by Anglian 
Water last week. 

Even after Last week's burst 
of activity, the long-dated ster- 
ling market is still short of 
paper, following a net reduc- 
tion of stock this year. During 
1990, half a dozen issues total- 
ling just under £lbn emerged. 
But there have been redemp- 
tions of £l.4bn following con- 
troversial repurchase pro- 
grammes by borrowers. - 


Maturity 


A number of domestic insti- 
tutions have been forced to 
invest disproportionately in 
gilts rather than non-gilts, 
although they were able to 
shift some funds into last 
week's new issues. Institutions 
were particularly pleased to be 
able to spread their risk, which 
was becoming concentrated in 
certain areas such as property. 
“(Whitbread and Anglian 
Water] are both good quality, 
and involved in industries gen- 
erally considered to be reces- 
sion-proof," one investor said. 

In addition, the £I35m issue 
of 20-year bonds launched by 
Whitbread, the UK brewer, is 
secured on the company's 
assets. Secured debentures, 
which give investors recourse 
to the companies' fixed assets, 
could become more common as 
a means of meeting Investors' 
increasingly stringent credit 
demands. “There will be an 


increasing yield differential 
between secured and unse- 
cured borrowings,” predicts Mr 
Eddie O'Sullivan, a director of 
UBS Phillips & Drew. Compa- 
• nies could save 50 basis points 
or more by issuing secured 
rather than unsecured debt. 

A lthou gh the Anglian deal is 
not secured, “there is a guaran- 
tee from the core business, so 
it is as close to security as you 
nan get," Mr O’Sullivan 

“We have a continuing 
demand for high quality 
secured or unsecured non-gDt 
stock, hi the current market, 
security is preferable," says Mr 
Chris Barley, an assistant 
director of Prudential Portfolio 
Managers. 

Any company whose fixed 
assets can be easily sold off 
can issue secured debt. Brew- 
ers, property companies and 
investment trusts are typical 
but many compa- 


nies have property which could 

be used as security. 

Mr Martin Packman, director 
of Baring Brothers, also notes 
an increasing emphasis on 
strong covenants, including 
protection against event risk 
such as takeover and also 

gearing limits. 

Last week's two big borrow- 
ers may not be representative 
of the market as a whole. Whit- 
bread was able to swap the 
proceeds of its issue into float- 
ing-rate funds, an unusual feat 
in this sector. It also suggests 
companies are not yet ready to 
lock in. fixed-rate funds at cur- 
rent levels. 

Anglian, which launched 
£l00m of 25-year Eurobonds, 
was the only water company to 
be privatised with net debt on 
its balance sheet, and was 
expected to be among the first 
to issue debt. But the other 
companies may not be hot on 


Anglian's heels, even though 
many awarded mandates at the 
start of the year. 

Anglian’s cost of funds was 
around 11.70 per cent, higher 
than the targets of most other 
water companies. One treasury 
official said that in January 
last year his company could 
have borrowed at around ll 1 /: 
per cent, and, because of the 
sharply inverted yield curve, 
reinvested the funds for a year 
or so at a higher rate, further 
reducing its costs of funds. But 
yields rose, and if, in retro- 
spect. some of the companies 
may rue the day they missed 
that opportunity, they are 
loath to pay more now. 

However, the water compa- 
nies are still keen to access the 
long-dated market at some 
stage, as it provides a useful 
match for their long-life assets. 

Tracy Corrigan 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


Book runner 


Yamlchi Int 

Daiwa Europe 
Nomura Ini 
IBJ Int 
YamaJcftl Int 
Yamaictii Int 
Nikko Secs. 
Nomura Int 
Daiwa Europe 
Nomura InL 
DKB InL 
Nomura Int 
Nikko Sees. 
CSFB 

Yamalchi InL 
Nikko Secs. 
IBJ InL 


96.83 Merrill Lynch 
101 ScotleMcUod Inc. 


10127 CSFB 
89.497 Warburg Secs. 


10028 BTI 

99.98 Banco Di Roma 


Commerzbank 
Nomura Bk GmbH 
WestLS 
Commerzbank 
Nomura Bk GmbH 
Deutsche Bk 


101.05 BNP 
97 CCF 
100.10 CCF 


100 Nomura Bk (Switz) 

100 BSJ 

100 Bque.Paribas (Suisse) 


Offer yield 
% 



Amount 


Av. life 

Coupon 


Book runner 

Offer yield 
Si 

Borrowers 

m. 

Maturity 

years 

Price 


Ajikawa Ironworks**# 

10 

1996 

. 

8*4 

too ia 

DKB (Schweiz) 

8.219 

Europaetscbe Hy'baitfc**# 

B5 

1996 

- 

7* 

101 \ 

Bank Leu 

7.120 

Osaka Godo Co.**# 

30 

1985 

- 

e«4 

1001* 

DKB (Schweiz) 

B.219 

Pattic Corp(h)**§# 

30 

1995 

- 

6 

100 

Wirtschafts 6 Privalbk 

8.090 

Shlnobu Foods{l)***# 

45 

1994 

■- 

51s 

100 

Nomura Bk (Switz) 

5.125 

Ginza Yam'taya Co.(l)**§# 

3D 

19% 

- 

8 

100 

Nomura Bk (Switz) 

5.991 

EiB(n)# 

150 

2001 

- 

7* 

101 h 

UBS 

7.124 

Pilot Corp**# 

30 

1995 

- 

8* 

loots 

VWrtschafts & Privalbk 

8.219 

DSL Bank**# 

10 

1995 

- 

7»2 

ioi h 

UBS 

7.133 

LIRE 








World Bonk# 

PESETAS 

300bn 

1996 

7 

12*8 

101*8 

la. Banca rio S'Paoto 

11J25 

BB(d)# 

20bn 

1997 

7 

13.35 

101*2 

Banesto 

13.011 

ESCUDOS 








ElB# 

YEN 

12.5bn 

1995 

5 

15^9 

100*4 

Calxa Ger.d’Dapcsitos 

15523 

Mitsubishi Motors Corp# 

50bn 

1995 

5 

7H 

10140 

Nikko Secs. 

7.033 

Orix Ireland F)n.(Qt# 

20 bn 

1995 

4^ 

(0 

10112 

Daiwa Europe 

- 

Union Bk FinJand# 

l2bn 

1993 

2*4 

7.B 

10157 

Mitsui Trust InL 

7.141 

Fujitsu Ltd# 

30bn 

1907 

7 

7^8 

101.40 

Nikko Secs. 

7.114 

Minolta Europe Rn.BV**# 

I3bn 

1995 

4>4 

7>2 

101*2 

Daiwa Europe 

7.066 

Mitsui Real Est(k)**t# 

30>n 

1997 

B*i 

m 

100 

Nomura Int 

- 

EJB(o}# 

LUXEMBOURG FRANCS 

20bn 

2000 

9 j 4 

eh 

96.10 

Daiwa Europe 

7-211 

Desimpel BV**# 

300 

1994 

4 

10 

101.55 

KBL 

9-51 B 

Merrill Lynch Co. Inc.**# 

500 

1994 

3 

10^8 

101 .0) 

Banque UCL 

9.409 

Idema BV**# 

600 

1994 

3 

10 

102 

KBL 

9207 

Mitsubishi Bk Europe**# 

300 

1996 

4^4 

roh 

102 

BIL 

9.506 

BTi(m)# 

150 

1997 

7 

10 

101% 

BGL 

9.645 

Volvo Group Fin.**# 

Ibn 

1994 

3 

1018 

101.flS 

KBL 

9.350 

Cofiroute**# 

600 

1997 

6 

101* 

102.20 

Banque Paribas (Lux.) 

9.625 

Tractabel Inv.InLBV**# 

Ibn 

1995 

5 

9*« 

101.95 

BGL 

9.245 


SYNDICATED LOANS , 

Chemical 
Bank leads 
financing of 
AT&T bid l 

THE LARGEST syndicated ; 
credit for some time was being;' 
assembled last week by - 
Chemical Bank in New York to 
back a S6-ibn hostile cash bid " 
by AT&T for NCR. " 

Chemical is committing.. 
$800m itself to the $6bn financ- ■ 
ing, on the proviso that there ~‘ 
is no disruption to the finan-' 
cial. banking or capital 
markets. The commitment fee 
and interest margin on the 364- 
day financing are said to vary | 
with the company's credit rat- 
ing; the margin from ?■ point 
to */« point and the fees from 
per cent to '/« per cent. 

Rating agencies have placed 
the ratings of AT&T under 
review following the bid. 1 

Pirelli is raising S2O0m over 
seven years through Union 
Bank of Switzerland and Banca,; 
Commerciale italiana. Some'! 
bankers considered as aggres- 
sive the commitment fee of *■* 
rising to id after five years, and; 
the margin of 27 '»a basis points 
for three years, 30 for two- 
years and 32 a z for the final" 
two. 

Cirinvest is raising $150m in .. 
a five-year term loan at an- 
interest margin of Vi percent-; 
age point, through Citicorp. 
Nokia of Finland is arranging a- 
$100m five-year deal through . 
Kansallis-Osake-Pankki and" 
Union Bank of Finland, at a \'m . 
point margin. Signed last week • 
were a $25 0m revolving credit ' 
for Bergesen, with a group of 
banks led by Deutsche, and a 
£55m refinancing for CE Heath 
of the UK through Lloyds. ' 

Stephen Fidier * 


TURNOVER ($m) 


MPiMh pUoonMm. SConvtnIMa. ♦Wttn Bqutty warrants moating rata nota. ♦Variable rata note. ♦Final terms, a) Callable on 20/6182 al 
1014 % decreasing *4 % semiannual I j>. Euidw premium fixed at 2 98%. b) Pul option 31/3/83 al 107^% to ytald (UM2K. Convention premium 
fixed at 2.544. cl Fungible ertth existing FFr/Wknn deal launched June 199Q. d) Matador taaue. non callable. «) Coupon pays 15hp over 5- month 
Libor. Non -callable. I) Flmd/FRN loaue. Coupon pays 0*4% tor Bret 3 yaare, then ♦month Libor plue .1 S% thereafter. Pol option at par on tg/3/93. 
g) Fungible wfth axUns FFr2. 75b n deal Non-call able, h) Put option 31/3/33 al 107*1% 10 yield 0 009%. Conversion premium fixed at Z54H. I) 
Callable 27712/82 al 10294 decreasing h % semr-anmiaDy. Exercise premium fixed at 2£1% |) Fungible wttti existing EculSOran deal 
Noa-caNaMa. k) Coupon pays Yon Uber pkie 1 *% lor first 3-moiaha. then Japan e se Long Town Prime Hate minus 20bp thereafter. Non-c«Hab»a. ft 
Pul option 310/93 al 107H% 10 yWd 9.109%. Coversion premium fixed at 2-53H. m) Fungible With existing LuxFrOOOmn deal launched Nove m ber 
1980. Nonmailable, n) Cafiabte after 7 years al 10194 declining annually, thareafior o) Fungible wMi existing YflObn deal. NoiXallafiM. p) 
Fungible wUh existing FFrZbn daat Noo-cfidabie. Note: Yields cdlcutatad on /USD basis 


Abut} Kirtct 

Straights 
US5 1471 

At» 3»5 

Outer 2. MSI 

Pin 3.045.8 

Secaad/qp Unit 
US5 19.704.0 

Pm IB 312. 9 

Oder 26.251-9 

Pm 26J17.9 


COsy FRN OUST 

00 5400 11.126.0 

0.0 328-3 11.028.4 

00 169.4 6.474-8 

1.4 456.0 7,713.7' 


809.9 6.934 8 9.666. 9u 
609.1 6.6771 8 461.IL 
1.258.2 7.532.9 60.84L0. 
L 176.5 8.893.0 55J00J 


CcM Enodear Total 4 

22,3588 2B.5B9.9 50.948.7* 

16,812.0 28.9303 45,7423- 

450050 59,8213 104.8263- 

40.2703 63.234 1 103.504.4 


Week 10 December 6 1990 


World International (Holdings) Limited 

(Incorporated in Hong Kong with limited liability) 


F/i kivl 




Interim Results for the Half-year Period Ended 30th September 1990 

jfc Group profit after tax and minority interests increased by 18.2% to HK$454.4 million compared 
to the corresponding period last year. Earnings per share improved to 22.2 cents. 

* An interim dividend of 6.0 cents per share has been declared, representing an increase of 20 . 0% 
over the interim dividend paid for the previous year. 

During the period, the_Grou£ restructured its holding of theJA” shares and “B*’ shares of 
Hongkong Realt) ' ' * ’ " ” 

resulting in the a 
50%. As a conseqi 
instead become aj 
therefore been 
taxation and m 
been maintained i 
and share of prof 

* Hongkong Realty 
of investment pro 
area, are progress 

* The Wharf (Holdii 


and will on comp 



reported a significant improvement. The franchise operations generally reported sa 
performance. 

* Lane Crawford International Limited achieved a 14.0% growth in turnover. Profit margins 
were however eroded by higher operating costs, particularly rental and staff costs, resulting 
in a 15.5% decrease in unaudited consolidated results. 

* other subsidiaries, headed by Wheelock Marden and Company Limited, recorded ^tisfactory 
overall results but some of the trading operations were affected by unfavourable trading 
conditions, which are expected to persist in the foreseeable future. 


Summary of Unaudited Consolidated Results 

Six months ended 30th September HKSMaiioi. 

m. 1471-5 


Turnover 

Operating profit . _ 

Share of profits less losses of associated companies 

Profit before taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after taxation 
Minority interests 

Group profit attributable to Shareholders 

Interim dividend 

Transferred to revenue reserve 

Earnings per share 
Interim dividend per share 


285.7 
350.1 

635.8 
(523 ) 

583.0 

(128.6) 

454.4 

(122.9 ) 

33L 5 
22.2 cents 
6.0 cents 


1 QQQ 

HK$ Million 
1,416.6 

323.5 

272.6 

596.1 

(50.0 ) 

546.1. 

(161.8) 

384.3 

(102.4 ) 

281.9 
18-8 cents 
5.0 cents 


The Wharf (Holdings) Limited 

(Incorporated in Hong Kong with limited liability) 


[£ 


Interim Results for the HalfYear Period Ended 30th September 1990 

% The unaudited Group profit before extraordinary items amounted to HK$691.4 million, 
an improvement of 19%. 

sfc The Board has declared an interim dividend of 12.5 cents per share, an increase of 19% over 
theprecedingyear, payable on 28th- January 1991 to shareholders on record as at 21st January 
1991. 

5k Tbtal rental income improved by 18% from the preceding year but new lettings and lease 
renewals are affected by a general over-supply of office space and residential properties. 

* Development projects totalling 3.4 million square feet of gross floor area are progressing 
on schedule. 

* Achieved revenue in three Group hotels in Hong Kong was lower than last year resulting 
from an increase in hotel inventory and continuous competition among hotel operators. Omni 
Marco Polo Singapore continued to report higher profit in a more favourable business 
environment. 

Transport and terminal operations and investments achieved satisfactory results. 

* Over th*= next 3 years, the Group aims to double its property investment portfolio from 
developments within its own landbank, and Group earnings should be enlarged substantially. 

sfc The Wharf Group believes strongly in the Hong Kong/Guangdong partnership and that 
this will be a pivotal economic/commercial hub in Asia. This partnership will play an active 
role in the rapid development of regional trade 


Summary of Unaudited. Consolidated Results 


Six months ended 30th September 

1990 

1989 

HK$ Million 

HK$ Million 

Turnover 

1,721.0 

1,569.0 

Operating profit 

Share of profits less losses of associated 

76&5 

636.7 

companies 

50.4 

56.2 

Profit before taxation 

818-9 

692.9 

Duration 

(85.6) 

(64.9) | 

Profit after taxation 

733.3 

628.0 

Minority interests 

(41.9) 

(46.9) 

Profit before extraordinary items 

691.4 

581.1 

Extraordinary items 

— 

10.9 

Profit attributable to shareholders 

691.4 

592.0 

Interim dividend 

(240.4) 

(201.7) 

Profit for the period retained 

451.0 

390.3 

Earnings per share 

36.0 cents 

30.8 cents 

Interim dividend per share 

12.5 cents 

10.5 cents 


Hong Kong, 7th December 1990 
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2.6A0 1.250 Atincanew 

1 200 630 AVftkUO Brake 
2.160 1.010 All Nippon Air 
2.510 1 310 Alps Elcctr* 

2.230 1.030 Anuda 
2.550 1 610 Aouan 
1.790 924 Ando Construct 
2.4WJ 1.280 AnrtUu. 

L450 615 Aon Corn 
14 900 4.850 Arabian Oil . . 7.650 

2 100 1.050 AuflJ Brewnvt 1.210 
1240 651 AmIii OwmcaB 719 

2 380 1 040 Asohl Cm . 1,270 
1.150 4 83 AUMOPUMI 577 
1.010 416 Alio Com ... 465 
1.417 772 Atuigl Nrlon ... 460* 
1.720 750 Banjo PhJrm ... 1,010 
1.740 445 Bridgestone 1.040 
1070 530 Brasher Incts . 546 

6 800 3.650 CSK Carp 4.140 

1.770 850 CaipK Food . 900 

1300 510 Carbonic Carp- 502 

1 440 I 220 CJaan . . .. 1.290 

5K0 3.500 Canon Sain .. 3.750 

1 <40 430 Chid C omtMlrr . 499 
1.360 484 CKUllFinuce 515 
10n 480 ContrJICm 541 


ion 480 CnurjIClau 541 

1 700 740 CM lu Bank 842 

2 640 481 CilllOdJ enrol . 1.650 

1410 634 DlrOdJ Flrr 860 

4 470 2 000 CtaiBu Elect P— 3.000 

2 ISO 486 Oiugji Piumi LL30 

3 490 1 740 OWN El Pntr 1400 

1 200 725 CiiurnlVaufe . 858 

1 140 632 Dalcel Qimvwl . 780 

2. 980 1 470 DwkN Sriyaku 2 210 
1.250 444 DanfoStref . . 581 

3 050 1.130 Dari 1490 

2.410 1 640 D4ll oil u . 2.470 

3 180 1 600 O n UH Kan Bank 1 860 

2 1W : 400 Djlklnlnds 1.550 

4.350 1.550 D-ilkjO Kanko 1.760 
L 770 811 DJlauni 880 

947 421 Dll Nippon Ink 484 

3 240 I 710 Dji Nippon Ptwr 2.000 

:JO 1 230 DjINiBOunPtq 1.510 
1070 431 0+ Nippon Torya 499 

3 480 2 950 Oarthawj Panrr 3.190 
1550 V>0 OJ' Tokyo F&M 855 
1.720 1 040 O.nwa Hull . L200 

2.770 1 610 Dim Home 1 790 
2 360 845 |JS«*aSec l UQ 

5 BSD 2 870 Drany % .3 400 

1 470 570 DcMjFar&Mar 801 

1 MO 490 Dcw.iMin.iq 593 

2 £30 1 1JO Emm . 1.360 

2.320 1 430 E.vn 1 920 

• 65C 874 E.-akiClct> . 1000 

8 f«C J 200 Fjma . ... 4.690 

1 550 810 FudO Coat! met 900 

3 «10 1 640 Full Bunl 2 200 

I 260 700 Full Electric . 765 

4 MO 3 227 Fail Film . J.380 

1630 BOO Fail Flic 4. Mar 1010 
<M4 440 Full tle.WT Ind 505 

1330 590 Fullkira . 745 

2.390 1 270 FuAwim 1.600 

937 410 Fuji Sniffling .. 565 

5.070 2 SCO F j|«j Tourist . 2. 740 

1 640 436 FalitMltd . 1010 

1.160 540 FurutjnaEIrcl 655 

3 370 1 200 Gatkai . 1.530 

1.9J0 830 GenSttlrn 970 

2.420 329 EqbShuxi . . .. 1.0*9 

2 283 950 Green boss 1.130 

L760 988 Gua-EiOan . 1.040 

1 370 660 Cuiu* ... 780 

I ACS 575 HWkjnCprp. .. 660 

1 2S0 440 ttmthln El Ran 530 
1.6*0 720 Hattko 810 

6.tea 4 040 HdttmSdko 4.300 
13-JO 645 Hauim-Gumi . 1.140 
3.310 581 Hchw Real Em . 1.070 
1 300 760 MilM Motors .. 905 
7.460 4 B&Ci HotT-t EJcarlc . 4 970 
1 360 Ota HirodlimJ IBank) 930 
L< 10 I 030 HiUthl . . 1 140 

1.320 GDI Huacoitttlr . 890 

2.000 1.000 Hitachi Credit . 1.300 

2.420 ; 120 H .lathi Koki 1 230 

3.620 1.870 MiucM Maji(fl . 1.950 
1 <40 1.090 HiUUil Aleuts 1.220 

I. 400 665 Niutbi Sales 739 

914 390 HiuaUZwtD . 458 

4.100 1.750 Hokkaido Orel. . 2.530 
l fcOO Ml rtekUATilm*.. 711 
4140 1 790MakunkuEIP*r 2 530 
1 910 1 240 Honda 1 300 

4.490 1.340 Honshu Paper . 2220 
2.770 1 460 House Food Md 1.770 

J. 430 2.WD Heya 2.100 

1 480 MO W »9D 

X 350 536 Ihara Ormlcal 680 
2.200 1.070 HrosjmiTsuih. 1.210 

1960 1.080 tan L100 

b 520 2 100 hull Bonk Jjjud 3 030 
1 300 500 bet I & Cn .. 556 

4.850 2.200 tacUfl 2.670 

930 463 WUhjraSaitgjo 515 

1.160 445 I old Motors . . . 561 
L2*W 562 ItcMP ... 690 

1.530 780 h dual Foods .. 850 
L620 482 IwmsnfcGO .. 490 
4 680 3.100 ltu>ak4do ■ 3.630 
1 320 671 MuuoENnrK TOO 

4 030 I.BbO Icumijj . . 1.900 

3 180 1 750 JSC Corp 3.050 

1590 030 JEOL 870 

5 000 2.630 JoauevSn U*a 2,700 

1.920 931 JAL 1,090 
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Ouotafiow m cans MMS nwtad * 

23 M ABHU Pr JOV Bb 12% - % . 

' S7Kd ApMeo E M% * 8-1. 

10120 AM En *8% 70«»- % 

2400 AJtriOa N SIS 12% U + % 
38673 Alton S3 22% 22%- % 

uoOMgoQn »% «% a%+% 
MTBOOABMriCk 522% 21% 22%- % 

400 A» 1 1 SIT «%«%-> 

20371 BCE Jra 344% <P «% + % 

t312SBC£D 12 12 a 

23900 BC£ MOM 111% 17% 17%+ % 

3Q3 BC Sugar A SvU. 1«% >4% +. % 
(KOBGflA S7% 7% 7%- % 

18050 BP Canada SIS 15% W + % 
342408 Bk Mood 3284. 29% 29% + % 
359BM Bk N5eM SQ% Q% 12% 

1105 Baton SB 8 6 

22S00 Bttnorol 20 20 20 

SOOBoobdr A 518% 18% 18% . 

89187 8006*8 8M% 14% 14%+ % 

8888 Bo* Wy 314% 14% M% 

87000 Bi liWi »% 6% 8%+ % 

109615 Bro+cou A 318 18% 18 + % 

20400 Brt*0or ■ 86 86- 3 

waiBcnm* siv% »%+ % 

10095 Brudeor ill irt O 
2SB10 Brunei S% 7% ?%- % 

18*21 CAE B% 5 51(4- % 

5300 CCL 8 I 37% 7% 7% + % 

ZBOOComMar 310% 10% 10% 

29050 Caatetdg 325% 25 25%+% 

8800 camp Soap 3Zi % 21 21 % + % 

12B89 CampPao I 80 58 804- 3 

74712 C Nor 1*001 102 85 96+ 2 

127426 C Packra 310 B% 6% - % 
(300CS f*e*» i 296 293 285- » 

77696 C Boxes I O 0+1 

SBOGknaat 338 36 36 

348455 a A Can S»% 26% 26% 

3400 C llorcaat 39% 6% S%+ % 
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ISO CP Ferae 328% 28% 28% 

503825 CP Ltd 331% 20% 30%- % 

34297 CTM A I 321 20% 20%-% 

9685 CDS A I 3)9% «% 19% + % 

IDTO cuta B 319% 19% 19%+% 

17000 Cuanwi o 48 48 48- 2 
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9800 Cara A I 
MOOCarana 


321% 21% 21%+ % 
3M% 14% 14%+ % 
314% 14 14% + % 
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1000 Con Capftaj 38% 6% 8% + % 

18371 Concap A 475 470 475+ 5 

300 CaMft) A 470 470 470 
1500 C GuarTre 58% 8% 6% 

2000 Charun S 6 5 

100 CHUM B f 319% 19% »% 
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TSBCraum Qaa 04 34 
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TOKYO - Most Active Stocks 
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WORLD INDUSTRIAL REVIEW 


The FT proposes to publish this 
survey on January 14 1991. It will be 
of particular interest to 54% of Chief 
Executives in Europe’s leading 
companies and 94% of Captains of 
Industry in the UK who are FT 
readers The US Senate and House of 
Representatives receive hand delivered 
copies of the FT Daily. If you want to 
reach these important audiences, call 
Brian Heron on 061 834 9381 or fax 
061 832 9248. 
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MONEY MARKETS 

Franc struggles 


POUND SPOT - FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 
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THE LACE of clear 
intervention to defend the 
French franc last week left the 
currency near the bottom of 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism. 

This seems hard to square 
with. French to keep 

the franc in line with the 
D-Mark and join the group 
operating on a 1 per cent fame* 
of movement against central 
rates. The currencies 


UK ctartag bank bass feodhg r ate 
14 per cast 
from October 8, 1990 


trying to keep tightly 
to the D-Mark on a 1 per cent 
basis of movement are the 
Dutch guilder and Belgian 
Anne. This has resulted in the 
Netherlands and Belgium 
following German rates higher, 
while the Bank of France hag 
cut Its official market 
intervention rate. 

Rising pressure on the franc 
has not enabled France to keep 
market rates down however. 
Before the French rate cut at 

£ IN NEW YORK 


October the 
between 


the end of 
differential 
three-month Eurofrancs and 
D-Marks was about i% pnhrt* 
in favour of the franc. This 
slipped to about % point, but 
only because German rates 
have Climbed. 

Three-month francs are fifriq 
changed from late October, at 
around 10 per cent , rtoc pitp 
faffing to 9R per cent on the 
intervention rate cut- German 
rates have risen from 8% to 9 'A 
Per cent Italian rates have also 
been forced up to ftafon* the 
lira, and the market is now 
looking for firm action from 
the Bank of France. 

It may not have intervened 
on the foreign exchanges 
because the French authorities 
do not agree that the franc is 
weak. It could be claimed In 
Paris with some justification 
that this is more a problem of a 
strong D-Mark, but the fact 
remains that the Dutch and 
Belgians are attempting to stay 
In the exclusive D-Mark WwItpH 
club by increasing interest 
rates. If France does not make 
a similar move, the franc will 
remain in the second division. 
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* Co. arid County Naflfteri Securlfies LhnHed. 1987 

cSSfflrueSf CMSS^o!tefcl2!%1M0) EWeis Resounws NZFP (New Zealand) and Mitsubishi Mining & 

iteTOMdSitges: (3/12/90) Elder* IXL to Fostara Brewing (Australia) and Mitsubishi Metal Corp. to Mitsubishi Materials Corp. I Japan). Malaysian market 
dosed December 7. . 
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FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 
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(b) Figures In p arenUies e s show RP1 base for Indexing, fie _ 
moo Ihs prior lo issue) and have been adjusted to reflect rebaslng 
of RPI to 100 hi January 1967. Crawenloa factor 3.945. RPf for 
March 1990: 121.4 art for Ocuteer 1990: 1303. 
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CHEMICALS, PLASTICS 
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•>632 
55i 
Hi 
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1933 
2*3B 
350i 
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na 
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17 2P5S Sji* Oa nH h 
150Zlt Tokai Bank Y50 
5 531 S ToyoTsl & flic Y50 
108 6 Union DeaMU 
6604 Wartarg IS C I 
49.4 Da6pcGa*P*f 
1576! WnwacSAl. 


25 wVinWKi 20p. 
6W£7ffj»tiTa6Bk Y50 


Ott May 

Mr Am 

May Oct 
June Dec. 
Jane Dec 
Sepi Mar 
9*NJrJwe 
July J*n 
OctM* 

NayOct 

Mar July 
SpDeilr J* 
June Dec. 
Hoi Miy 
May Hat 
nMhtgth 
Marfa. 

Jane 
June Dec 
Oct Mot 
F eb Ang 
June 
SmUarJa 
MvSwt 
July Dec 
Mar Sen 
Jan July 
Sept Mar 
ScnHaOT 


2.6 81 6.8 Oct Apr 
215 1.9 29 5.U JunDec >328 

489 02 4.; 24.9 July No* 3138 

3158 12.1 3 C mi JaiOa 1150 

183 4.4 27.2 MarSept 1994 

147 -0.7 4.6 10.9 Oct Apr 3250 

683 139 03 18.7 July 
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ril0.9 July 1162 

-4.C 0.7(14-5 Dec June 1350 
41 ZBfiiil JulJan 1641 
04 9410.9 May Oct 2082 


0.2 6.210.9 Nov Apr 

-4.3 1.7(25 &( July Oec (4940 

j 5 98.10) Jua Nov |l472 

-L2l 1.424.9i Hay Oct 11487 


■361. 6.4 2.6 31.1 February 

109 51 43 11-6 Jan July 3661 

76 4.7 10.9 Apr ta 4981 

36 6.3 6.8 Apr Sept 3778 

5264 U 25 19-11 Jut Dec 3050 

231 Z2 1.5 24.9 May Not. 3812 

£248 -09 1.6 20.6 June Dec 

453 5.910.9 October 4142 

17 -105 19.6 8.10 Jm Nov 4225 
219a 0 4 9.119.11 JlyJaa 4431 

12 -11.118.9 Oct Bov 4461 

215 2.410.18-10 May No* 4529 

317 101 5.C 6.8 Aprta 4561 

86l 4.9) 7.08.10 JulNov W567 


BEERS, WINES & SPIRITS 
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3.7 4. 
71 4. 
4.2 5. 

3. 1 
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DRAPERY AND STORES 
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St Ifc Mr Jo 
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, July Jan 
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1 u.«29.5 Dec July 

.1 4.M295I DecJily 




BUILDING, TIMBER, ROADS 
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25 2 tetrad Gimp 10p...i 

376 6 Atwoods 5p p 

NZt SBMSSlOp 1 
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9.0 24.9 MayNuv >087 

3.6 - 148 - 1363 

53 125.6 Oct Aug 3223 

- 7.4 9.7 Jan July 4846 

22.2 - - 

-10.7 115.1 FebJly 1610 

-15-3 4 26.2 May Sent 1653 

-6.7 3.6 208 Aorta 1666 
5 2 3.01911 Febnny 1693 
-1.6 4.6 5.U Nov June 5131 
3.4 81 9.7 Jan.Aag. 1888 
-2.6 5.6 25.6 Feb Aug 1723 

7.7 2210 Jaw Hay 1726 

M b.B Apr Ott 1735 

... .. 12-0 25.6 Jaa Aug 4790 

81 30.10 Apr Nov 1748 
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-9.7 12.' 24.9 MayNuv. 1766 
63 103 8.10 Jaa May 1788 
2.1 7 01911 Jan, July 1799 

- 18.9 MayNor 1800 

3.4 2.< 9.7 Feb. An 
-4.3 8.1 29 5 Feb Ju . 
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-* Hd* Jlv U855 1 9.9 
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.... 4 7 6 8 Sait Frb 2366 
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VC 10.9 OctMay 
1.3 5.12210 July Dec 
6.2 5 11 Occ July 


11 lpmdall (Wml 5p 


15 7 JnuR IJ 1 IOp 
ISbSUrminSp 
567 I SiMiley 
1 ,'SD gTarmac 50p 


51(8 10 Nov Jun (*108 f 
! b.2l8 lOl Jury OK M17S I 5.9 


PtaSQ 
Duwdtug&M. 1 
Drw* Hktgs 5c 


FINANCIAL TIMES MONDAY DE CEMBER 10 1990 


ELECTRICALS -Contd 


FOOD, GROCERIES, ETC 

OAGraup - «j 127] J 5.0) 6J Aprta 

Bm&U8ri5fc y 91 32 1 U. 6 April July 

jine Grauc lOp.. y 7 -12.3 - 6J6 - 

twtauHsCSp-. Ul 1143 July, 

PPttrrnrtafc.Y Z33a «.« 1911 Jsiifrf 

pUReHMgi Tfoy 74 7.4 9.7 Aug Mar 

nil Grasp.- a 2S7 4.0 36 23 7 Feb Aug 


£23 10 010 *2.11 Nov Apr 1542 
1U -Z.sj 3 a 9.7 Aug Feb 1»1 
41 43 2.3145 June 1596 

312a -2Jf 5.019 U Jan Aug 1600 
U —ZJ Jl4J - U0I 
£77 H lO.oj 5.7) 4.7 - 1770 

163 5.0 bi^2S 6 Feb Aug 1996 

EMV 10 J 3^20.6 June 1776 

Ml 18-020.8 AprOct 1S*9 

137 -1.4 66(8.10 May Not 1943 

37 '2602310.9 ta Apr 2032 

44 lliCLOill^ June Dec 1433 

13 -Tjl4.il Nonmber »43 

106 -5.fl4.Qja 10 Dec July 2DS3 

150 0.d9j24.9 Dee July 2278 

71 J738J0 May Nov 339 

172 a. a ae Maroa 2451 

946 25 3.813 GMJvSeDe - 

li 33 5.225.6 July Jap 2244 

104 4.3 7.323.7 MarSept 2511 

67 JI4.32S.6 JanJiQr 4696 

291 5.^65)8.10 JUI July 2623 

3 -*7-3 4196 - 2663 

201 0-S7.0(taa June Nov 2807 

124 -0.0 8.6(10.9 MjyNu* 2885 

£75 ‘J 15. 3 5 9 3.6 June 2903 



sWertra-Sp.- 
o82SptfktlCvFf 
s. BdL FaodiSp.. 

stFUherfbS. 

nnnFMMAbSp 

SNFrlO 

a*st5UM?CJ.. 

an-OLEJ. 


76 22143 Jan June 
16 88 208 MarSept 
-OJ 17 9.7 Ma-Sv 


-it 7X24.9 Mata 
- 61 35 840 Not 
1.7 L4 54 JanJnly 
-24 7.7 20.8 Apr. Oct. 


SJ yj 58t ZC 3523.7 Aug. Apr. 

CrtpslOpLy) 94 3.22) 0 Apr Ott. 

tnOUl>._fli 3b 95 vSiZ Apr. Oct. 

absUfe-.W 23 -T- 

-■ 42S -02 6418.10 Jan July 

MldalDp.— n 34b 5325.6 AugfVb 

e Bras 10 b.. . yi 277 J 53 2.01941) OeeJIy 
For Brewniaker see Greepncrc Gropp 

ewslOp ■ S3* UU1941 Jan. July 

'Ctappo-d 321 Zi 4jl0.9 MayNor 

HIM yj 162 -14 6 325.6 JtH Jpn 

Foods!... v| 44! 30840 May Nov 

* N-V. it 152 -0 7 808.10 May NOT 

*Mm lOpv] 79 23.CU4T9.7 Jan July 


Darby &P 5* 


Car's M Him 1 

aiiKsd Foote!... 

Do. "A" N-V. 

fOausartckMmiOp 


airy Farm Int) 5c.. . 

ibpat Foais 5p * 13* li 4.0 20.8 Aprta 2303 1 

aJgctyU. _o 354 ti 8.10 Jas.Jati. 2304 

isSJSp. — y 7* 4 J 84.9 Junta 2310 

■dtlJSp— -V 23a - - - J478 1 

it Foods 10p-i 85 9.45.11 May Dec «49 

OTk20p y 248 3.2 9.7 Ott Feb 3060 

IAJ5P- 0 U* 95 3.1 2240 January 2561 

ads. 3 123 92 55 5.11 Noveoiba 1*58 

Ir5p - 0 81 - 0.9 9-7 Apr July 1425 

Sfl _...B 2741 0.4 281941 Jri Dec 2669 


7j|23.7| Aug Apr 
410.9 Ott Apr 


fSSSiSLtt 

Food lads. 

Fyfftslrtp- - 


satitSfplA- \ 


A 

iMrJeSpDc 


"issstvsr.i 

nisdmMHUgslOpc 
NtogtaFoaVg 
ItsKO-SspUr. — | 

AWSGip'A*. 

MandFraMlON- J 

LlGfoqi20g B 

laoobCW.UU- 


17 -14.U AjrDcC 2705 

55s 34 7.71941, June Dec 4622 

6 -19J 4.4 2240 Dec July 1946 
08 3 7 20 8 May Oct- Z774 



inghwiV* 



0 .7 44 25.6 Jan Aug 

12 3.91941 Dec July 2898 
-45 32 Z7J2 Febta 2932 
-2.1 IDA 11.6 August 2937 

64 7.0 - Aunt 

33 2.9 24.9 NovlZnr 2956 

5.6 9.4Z3.7 SratFS TO 
-91 42 8.10 May NOT 1450 

65 34 145 Jiyjap. 5112 

-3.6 54 9.7 Jan Aug 3148 
-21 34 1941 JmJau 5226 
3-6 - Feb Aug 1207 

95 4.7 24 .9 Oct May 5306 


wil Save Ida..... L .. 
nsUnbn JltOp.-ej 9 
nw CWmJ 20p — a 21 

i&wiou 3 1 

uttheesm a 85 


:u*i(mlfc.i 29 vj 5^1006^1 Ott Mar 



McntnlWllOp — t 19 
Do. Sltpc Dr. Pf. £Ly 12 
’teOrSSIBrtSFlDa- DIB 

Do. OtogJSFlOO £298 

NtebohlVbwol-..v 19 
Northern Foods..- e 35 
Murtbbr'pFiK5p...y 4 
kurdlfl PTr IOp — fl U 
Pat Food IOp — y| 19 
Perkins Foods...— yj 11 
*tarmlga*12«jP-yi I 


34 0.1 24.9 Hay NOT 3422 
25 5.7 20.3 MarSept 5421 
5.1 24> 5.6 MJ, 5239 
61 2.7 5.6 6(ay 
14) 7.C 20.8 OctMay 3500 
-05 4X 9.7 Aug. Fi. 3S36 
44 25 6 FAOet ffil7 
14 3.7 24.9 July Oct 3540 

- 4.4 6.8 MarSept 5598 

4.110.9 Ott May 5638 

-62 4.4 14.5 JaaJnJ 5734 
25 6.0 295 Jaa July 5777 


luaKattb2p-.y 14* -120 A - 5802 

ibunrUJ oSeiVs TMzmM Jan July 5904 

afavbUBd.f 171 7 J 4.025.6 FA Aug 5908 

rtte5p y 12t -00 3.3264 April 2952 

Food Grp 5p..y 19* -LOl 67(23.7 Jan Oct HQ4 

■riaadWdgS-.y 3t 5.W b.B SepM* 4146 

4 Lyle a 271 3.(3 4.014.5 Jan July 4173 

-25pCV.Rd.Pf-v 127 2.(3 7 6(2240 May NOT *972 

wrsZDp. 40 -^4^ 5.0262 April 41 1b 

iSp. a 231 2.7[ 25J24.9 NovJV 097 

KOBlOp.— ( 151 44 2.9CZZ-15 Apr No* 5041 

lUlOp y 53 Ja4»^a OctApr. W53 


51ms Foc^Gcp5n-> 
UuthertH«W 0 gt-.y 
Jute 4 Lyle a 

iT 2 feiwrs 2 Dp. 

TocoSp. 0 

tkarataasiop .— t 

Es^r-j 

United Bteortts.... a 
Do Wirnts. f 911.... 
Osborne IOp y 

WbMRstotNrlfc- 


7.01911 Jan. July 
5.08.101 Jan July 


HOTELS AND CATERERS 



UK 1911 Dec. July 
4 2 25.6 Jan Jury 
63 256 Aag.FUh. 
44130.8 May Sept 


36 t 294 October 

42 2.4 4.C 20 8 Junta 

14 7.7 4.G 20.8 October 

222a zc 1441 JanAug 

11 - 3.7 - 

111 28 5.7 9.7 Aug Jot 

267 -2.6 4.1 2240 November 

32V 3 2 a.1 1240 OctJua 

26 4.C 51145 Jua Dec 

96 23 3.4 20 8 Mayta 

203 It 4.6 1L6 Jan July 


-2.7 6010.9 Febta 
-22 60 68 May Sept 
54 IX 295 M* 
-L9 51 23.7 AprSept 
0.0 408.10 July No* 


ion 

. UJllOp 
WytoCiwp.. 
jwiGsplSp 

'aie&fciinr 
gCH.l 



INSURANCES 



5.010.9 Sep May 


Aug Jot 

Fth-Ott. 
„ Mar Jo) 
17.101 Jan Jirty 
10-91 Aprta 


INDUSTRIALS (Miscei.) 


ENGINEERING 





. Ttapureft- 
unyBldAdtrielOu- 
II llS^Wagon IndnaFI... 


Sp. 
tece. HMgs— 
I tire Ins. ton.... 
rick Group 10 b. 


BaGratm-SkSl 
BiiriFl J40pJ 
■ BUteTOpj 
■llaaceGrul 

lUleSo 1 

■ahbo M EDR I 
forctunarfc SI, 00] 
radebdemnH - 
friers SI 
■=*CCn»T)S2J0J 
MtOn- 5L ... M 
iFrtarilyBlfa 
HCatTOOsUOTOT 

RiSswiOe-B| 


iJ»fc 
■ta 

Ott 
■SeOl 
1 Sr De 
1 As No 

■ Not 8815 
Sept OBI 
Oct (1964 
May (2197 



May Oct 
ROT. Jua 
FT My Ac Nt 
JaApJlOc 
Nov May 
NOT. May 
Not Mar 
J w* Sept 
April Oct 
Mar 
Mar No« 

TS? 

May Not 
A pril 
FbUyAaN* 
Nw May 
MaJiSiDe 
19421 ApAuJa 
lOjJfcAfcBK 
24.9| Just Nov 
19X11 JulJan 
4.8115X1 Feb Aug 


20 81 flcliiber 14418 



LEISURE 


63 9.7 

-10.6 6-8 810 
U 4.1 9.7 
4.0 7.1 6.8 

- 30.1 

-33 7.1 10.9 

36 8.10 

33 9.0 20.8 


B -14.G 267 22.VD 
-8.7 38.1 541 

3.1 9.7 

14 8.0 23.7 

4.* 11.6 

34 5.2 9.7 
3.6 14.1 19 U 
6 * 2240 


»3 0 a 7^8.10 
1M X0 4.3U A 
4fl -10.S 6.7125.6 


Feb July 1540 
Nov May <643 
tnl&NarlUl 
taA|r 1710 
- 1719 

ta July 1764 
JuuNm 1873 
taFeb 1878 
July Jan 1945 
JotJMv 1944 
Ian Apr S*p 3152 
Sen Apr 2048 
Jaa July 2068 
Apr Aug 2073 
Jan July (896 
Apr Dec 2079 
Not Apr 2091 
July Feb 2541 
Apr Aug 2134 
Jim Not 2150 


-5.4 63 1901 
44 - 4*88 

....... ZC 1941 

-0.5 54 256 
8.1 3.* 10.9 

j 64 20.3 

64 30.4 


........ 104 24.9 JMrAto 

-U.l 56 20.8 Sep Feb 
’ -124 9 6 293 Mar.Jal. 

-4.6 1B4 10.9 Apr Soft 
........ 631901 JaVDec 

0 7 5.6 256 Qct Mar 
52 19.11 J oi Jan 
-2.2 6.9 25.6 Aug Feb 


-.... 0.4 24.9 April 2713 

M 7.120,8 OctMay «74 
2.6163 M.8 April <!«■ 1937 
-84 i 29.1 Jan May 36U 

3-0 24.9 Ott Apr #,56 

■ 7.< 23 7 MarSept 3734 

-3.7 5.C WOl Oec Jm 3737 
6.129J Job Juf J755 

<.1 29.5 FAJtlj 1756 
0 ? 6.3 2210 Not Jim. 3%5 
S 3 - - - 3991 

2 3 44 6.8 Frit Sept. >097 

-931 ■ - - 2290 

....... J Z7 24.9 Ott Apr S3® 

4.0 6.C 23.7 Jan Sep 2372 


.... 7* HID 

2.6 60 8.10 
. ..... J 24.9 
J.1 194 11.6 
-04 6.0109 
— 74 9.4 
-1.C 1 30.4 

5X12.2 

9.1 10.9 

6X 24.9 

........ - 6'88 

14 3X249 
2X Z7 12.2 


May On 4322 
Not May 1162 
May Not *186 
Jua July 1184 
Junta *20* 
Jan Jon 1260 
DecJul 1394 
Mar Aug 006 


.—.204X4.0 Aims 
■ J8M23.7lFeb.ta 


% 

rfi 

Sep 
& 
s 

Apr 

Jan 
Oct 

Ul Dee Jun I 


MOTORS, AIRCRAFT TRADES 


•" V, ,’|„ P JatyJaa 1*405 
52 June *773 

J-y 6 6 fc**iSp# W8 
"i l , 4 BT* - 3284 

Z"J ~ Jalf — 
3.0 7.026.41 May M410 


Commercial Vehicle* 

l&Z£X:-4 a 




■ ■ r. *--yr- 


wc.-;. 

.. .. . UK, 

■ «? 


• s;. w. fe 

•i 

-V- -5% •■«*•> 


“ tAS 1 

t * v» 

JC.; 13; . 


- *£ *. 1- 

•> 

. •• hs 

. A. ' f A, .* ' 

--it' 

. ". : ' uk *. 
- "I 

■( V i; XK Ip w 
• j - .9." 


• • i . V* •'»» 

••• - WO j' 
- * ■»■*, 
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yi.'.w 
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^N^^ALTIMES MONDAY DECEMBER 10 1990 


LONDON SHARE SERVICE 


Latest Share Prices are available on FT Cityline. To obtain your tree 
Share Code Booklet ring the FT Cityline help desk on 071-925-2128 


4 


MOTORS, AIRCRAFT TRADES 
Contd 

teSKI'Sl-sriSt 


Stack 


Wet 


9.06 Ut*y Panels 

12.0 Air nwSienHins.« 

19. t Bottram 3a y 

4Z5.E DnwtySOp. j 

05.1 'R Group I 

125.9 ertb-Ftt.Httys.UJri 
975.7 Lue« Is*. 

161 Do.Wanants j 

26. WHld-SiaiM 10p.. y( 


Components 




1 77l 

ll3 

78j 

1«S 


1.1 68 
5.7 5 11 
„ „ 5.t 8 10' 

7t 23 7 i 
-2.S 7.9 5.11 
2.6 4.1 0,10 
U t 6.6 5.11 

-1 a 1.0241 


Sept Feb 1501 
J*>Jnlr 1538 
M» Mo* 1«8 
K»oa S71 
tee-Jalr !627 
ScvJboc 3U3 
JanJro 3232 
„ - 3065 

Norembtr&SS 


5 

41. 

I. 1 ' 

13.- . . 

12J tCatral UaurAKta.fi 
S.n KaoklD.ClHhte-v 
62.C CoatetUSp...... I 

13.1 Hgn*MllaiBnlOp.y 
10 J tantortVmaiUM 

38J Ivans HaMow c 

23.' iaustF.G.) j 

2 91 towrbnlOp 

4.7t JaCHWm.T: y 

4X4 lamps. y 

172.6 -« S*r»k» { 

M.CjUrttirs y 

)Giaapl0p.y 

jon v 

Grnua.. | 

S Croup 10J3..V 
■ nVr«D6r. 


Garages and Distributers 


llnundenlOp yi 

4 lOp j 

ttmv20»_£ 





| wn 

n 

23 
49 
78 
78 
186 
76 
39 
44 
49a 
185 

n 

25 
92 
in 

51 

280 . 



V k '. 

: ! -5 


NEWSPAPERS, PUBLISHERS 


A. 


- i-i. 

K- f 


4.6C MKW - .y 

42 0 BPP Kld&lOp v 

23.6 Barbour tedof J 

7.77 yad»tA.&C3.._ y 

164 7 3toMmExfabs5M 
36.C Bristol Ere. Pott... v 
3B2J Daft Mali VTSOp-.y 

68.6 steamy Pubs. ip.3 

5.27 JEW Fact 5p. yi 

ajJMrfwrO.C.- v 

18.0 Hawes Pub 20p....J 
lbJ (omr Count lev— 4 

75 6 teHiewte nL J 

UJl WlBas. Chous. 10p J 
37 9 Johnston tea 10p. 3 

996.4 Nnacb Conus. Cut 

10.6 W4tuf BafrUnlO 

633.3 lews Cora AS0.5 
2151 huiU.SMe.nr. 
LSli: Pearson. - 

1.43 fPtetadi&SflIC 

29.4 tetsa'tt &SuaL..y| 

14 6 JWrtoGrtim. yi 

U9U teStaUnsSaa! 

736 jSoattaicvsSp.. .. 

2.79 >>.7JpcOiQaMn.9 
JJoflf Thomsen CorpjL 
1047 Trinity tot BWMp...* 
615.9Hltd. newspapers... d 


129 

ei 

lfnj 


£MU»J 4.1) 

lia i.a 

17S 

ajjjj - 22 a | 


-5.8 

-5.5 

-25 

3.0j 

5.J 


171 24 9| 

3.4 24.9 

5.6 23.7l 
_ 3.4 24.9 

4.1 25.6 

7.0 9.7 

3.5 11.6 

4.1 25.6 
73143 

4.7 a 10 
41 10.9 
73 24.9 

6.5 24.9 

61 6 J 8 

130.4 

4j aio 


-06 136 
-4.0 
- 2.1 
-3.1 
0.4 


23.7 


6.7 20.8 
U> 24.9 

4.7 10.9; 
4 J 10.9 

[15615.1 
14.3 19.11 
73 5.U| 

4.9 5.Hl 
1 25.6] 

9.9 9.71 
la J 251. 
Si 9.71 
I5J 1611 

1 5.1 24.9 
8.918. lOl 


Apr Oct 1522 
1*0* Maj 1889 
Oct Apr 1750 
July Ott. 1841 
JuIJaa 1851 

M SSI 

JuiJpU 2457 
MayJan 5283 

I How May LOB 

0O- May- noil 

a fcrHow 2658 
■jay Oct 2914 
A0r5ep 1M3 
DeeJaw 2987 
Nor May 4963 
0a Apr 3310 
On Apr 3356 
Ott Apr 3496 
Oct Apr 34971 
Ivor Now 3620 
Sep Feb 14661 
Jaly Dec 3697 
Dec Jon 3739 
Jan. Aug. 37% 

I Jan Aug 50611 
Oct Feb 4111 
Jul Apr (945 
I Jan July -I 
16 Ju Sals 2994 
I On Apr 4308 
Nor. J*c* M375 


iVrURAfbCES 


PAPER, PRINTING, 
ADVERTISING 




16.9 API Group. 

3.35 |ArASdecUaa5a... 

0.8C tATP Cmra. 31 .. 

26.5 tttnuHd VUs 5p.. 

92C tab Group 10o— 

9 26 tofrw Consult 5p_ . id 
118 2 4egb Group 5p J 164 

54.7 kt9tecBBMbPfy 7&J 

19.2 BN0 RKoutes5pT.y HI 

21 2 Betnrose.. I 1291 

387 Hburt SiltK 10p...{ 9‘j) 

1 25 Branding Grp v 791 

450.1 teMUtanmim— £14 w 

297. S Bute ■ 

9.9C KIA Group te 9 

2.54 KtedlAteiM lb-i 
112 KWfcc Hooper 5p—V 

82.4 UandolkbiCraS.-,: 

17.5 Mete iFwlrrSp , 

11‘ tCoiamapblclOp 
bit >«A(ybn KbrgUOp.v 

m Lodge lp..y 
trUamesl....y 
lb.9taCrflNC0UH. Up v 

3 73Drtyo Pack bp y 

5 90HOin(y JoMrs 5p.. t 

253 4 [eraasbinfiL 

6.5E *Fjfrway (Loo.) SfL. w 

58.7 e«rgusoilMI.... 

121 FtnyMeklte— .tf 
3JU IFBOlaa Croup 5p_ 3 

2.20 Flick RS 10p ^ 

LOl )».6pCrPni7Mpi| 

333 iwsftw " 

782 WdGnwSarS'.J} 

171 teSuMGiMpUpvl 

jgjjs&a*-? 

b.oi HOWD »#in 10p...M 

251 Hntopran- y| 

3.82 ML (bout DNiSp. .J 
2.32 [MD Group 2ljp.. yf 
13 6 JoriiS Ports' 1&I..M 
1.22 UoNfoMbcSLOL-yi 
55.C Lawson Marion A 
12C LopexSp yl 

116.7 Low Group l(to. .« 

46 5 Itort 0Tetr.10p-.fl 
5 32 DK*csHMgl20p ..yj 
5.37 Mxm&Uul(5p.vJ 
4.17DsprfrC«nTO .... yj 
17J»PrtaTatklnO. bSO- 

929.1 5CA-B- Fra*. , 

0 65 ISPSCoroll. Gip. ...yj 

55.1 5aawM lOfJ ej 

101 0* 6 JpcCrPftL yl 
74 1 Dp irteWloHr.. 

193 ( Sites Up 
14072 Scott Paps..... 

10 4 Kent Cowells 

68.1 ihMKhMcklp. . . | 

2.0C iHMOiOfcawlUa 
193 5 MatOartO&l^ 

LBUi SrawfitUeffinJ. 

195.7 Jo.9%dcC»UibVjl 

37 6 fcH-PI«5D. 

70.7 HwrOA*mM» 

5.61 rbtsMrRbbor5p. 

B.21 KlnitGroap. . ... 

4.81 Mv Walter Up- 

4 70 IVTR5P" 

373 WPP Grasp ite 

- Ja Wmits 

40.6 0oH25pCwPrll0p 

128.7 W«e Croup 20p- 
382 Do BpcOl.Pf. — 

HO C ivaddta tMU.)... 



PROPERTY -Contd 


INVESTMENT TRUST- Contd 


INVESTMENT TRUST— Contd 


OIL AND GAS-Contd 



e* te , Stack 
181 fcnbgSoiG to Uil_*| 
UBU IKUriHktelC 1 

14 5 SIIWCO lST. d 

5.K JsmjnlnmL. 

428.9 MO* 1a mu aaS 
i«i n iteijtobjffl , 
792* aeailAMSOc-.-.J 

ii as HtaB * aa - 1 

*35 J*al 

12.1 4 B.! 

11.1 Do.8l4Pe«edCr_.i 
MEPC. .™_ Y 

412 HarttMb 

7.16^ 

7.0 
38J 

11 

29 JMsbau KooroSp. 
2j™erlln Inti Praps.. I 

O.JBpN fl l Wft BEds .9 
2.94$#MriM1£suwhS J 
168ifi»wUd9b..._!!.. f 

0o.525pctoP<_i 
rwEsa.59_y 

r jaari 

Si Z»%ri 

27 5 ‘almentORHtte 

11L5 *ee< Hhte.. 

0.61 Pmaothag 

1224 Prap Sec. tar 50p_ 

VASSS&SS 19 "-* 
IS kSSC ?.^.- 1 

1241 !taftaogb20p:. 

18 7 faMrivSnlO*. 

4.71 SaiWateSp. 

172 S»llfe5p 

211 St ModwenlOp... 

3 :' 


I Price 


fti-H 


135j 


-2-0! 


m-x 

-41 


Dec, Jo{y 
Mar Sept 
Job Jan 
Oct Ms 
Sept Mar 
June Dee 
July Nor 

NOS Feb 
April Ofl 
July Jan 
MarOa 
JlyNar 
July 
MarOa 
October 
Apr Nor 
December i 
Apr No* 
NoMMber 

APf 55 
Apr Da 
Jan July 
Mar Aug 

Jul Jan 

fiissa 1 

Jriy 

XT 1 


liS 


P133 




0 68 Da Warrants. yj 2d.... 

10.4 3ty A Com. Inc.... vj 4 d ... 

43.5 Da Cap. (Hi. y{ 1 * 

1 LB 2tyotOxMbcJpv| 

11.9 Do.ZmDfrPf 5g n y 
9 05 Ojifestaietar. 50a. y 
17 J ftwaVatwyTSLlOp. 

0.75 So.UOMbnaMs- 
16 9 CoMJ Assets 1st 75a 
3.67 Do. Warrants — 

5.78 Qaoae One.) 


atBEZES! 


31.21 


4-3| 


J2DJ| 

% 


Job Dec 
Janary , 
Sept Mar j 

October [ 

Jan July 1 
MarOa 


JanJntr 


Stick 


11671 34.4 -7. 

90.82621 
-14 Q[lj24UJ32^ 


53..JULJ 

o45T, 

LgU-4 

2-fl 


5T 6 J 






f Q 8 OT 




oaf 


2-71 


012.2 
7 . 35 . 11 1 
1 . 7 I 152 


71.^ttaodPnp.^T 
1.59foo!warrants__. y 

M6K^Swk abWPf 

3 J7j*Teni 20 p Y 

82. 6{Tops Estates. y 

60.9no*m Centre y 

40.lhra«ort Part i 

4_3i uAun*" 0 !:. 51 !:: a 
7.74 HJntatSguirtibjL y 
94.1 W*rqer&Me5a.y 
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31 J Do.2ndCap.4p. y 315 L6j 
62J tiaMkbns.iap — f 23*4 L7j 

U46I daMnUXWHisLI 

17 J MNtorieEnaSBp-l 

L06 Do. Warrants v 

24Jtaan.Qm1eto.50pl 
2.8E Da Warrants y , 

20.4 UdrISe Street toes . y fll| — 4 5.9 

0.60 Do. Warrants y 

183.1 MntoutsTit — J 
24 | llevlta Ml been -y 
0.91 Do Manana. — , 
18.9iremiteCX1TsLy 


IDJaJc. Cap50p- 
laltoldWtatator.- 


284jlfldJaApjrOcb655 »9^ritotoiSr&r9 

0 . 4 J 45i 186 April 3021 kISSwiSJ!:— 

- - 4 01 CaritsteGrttn 

1mLi M 90.9 1X1 Nnesiber 2656 1 & H. I 

SSSRSBS 1 

Apr _ Oa I 

*35.9 J786 5758J Daftra Secprltles.... | 

- JriyDet (787 tm LFTGroim vt 
87.4M - (627 3^-dtato^TibtoL‘a 

- 10.0 ^iDttrttolltCU. 

Jaly 26B 20J tafejUpaRti^p^ 

~ “ l.OE to. Warrants. 

B.7feUttota 5151 27.5 Tre Arrow QUkFlL 

-jJanAog 0.68 Da Warrants. 

3730 L71 Flagstone 
30.0 (Flextedi 

74-5 GPS. 

422 TFQuie Fluid Units. 

L56 3o. Warrants 

10.4 iTWntmlmSQp-. yj 

026 Do.Wrrats. , 

- KeuOrleuU JD.U. 
. 1 * — T, Chile Fdle. 
Emylfttslc.- 
8.60OnriiKto| Itai* Hit-. 
39 A tortttAm.Erieai._v 
7.91 toroenarDer.Cap.ta 
352 (Gridebouse lp_. ta 

424.7 Hafnb HMgs. 

14.? Harvey & T. 20p„. yl 

96.7 (Haw Par SSL " 

u-.-a — - — - 113. c feriereM Atam.—y 
^ _ " 425 Hungarian Inr. lc_. 

J. " e® 4.15 FIffl7. y 

9.8j Sep Dec &317 mzj NVESCO MIM..J 
4994 24.1 Do 9pcQr 95-2000. J 

, u 1620 ndUFndEL 

| May Kor|3063 6.01 Indoiria Equity Fd. 

0.46 Do. Warrants 

8.4E nLte.TtaLJw.EL_; 


L4J Dec. Jun. 

SS^ES 

8.1 Aug Apr 

aSi* 

- ^ . 
f)i - 

16J July Dec 
16-1 Jun Dec 
9J June Dec 

- Aug Feb 

28.7 - 

- Jnly Jam 
IL1 

2U JutyJM 


1 94 ? liau SbtaCm.£L..w 
571. C Ujj* ttddm ASOMI 
111 1 BrnryOrisiM* 
702.3 (FCV to VWte— 

■ 9 .42 VoreXltaHtaH 
■a. 07 Kortih !■■ 

370.9 Ocean Group TB 

■13.1 toeaa Writs. 20p..vj 
22(6< PiODefda.—ri 
X13 to.a»tsl98M2.i 
I6B.C b5tatHhw4raM-d 

■5X3 DoiVpcCv.Prf—W 

220.0 iei Cmtatert ri.OL.ri 
17.92 |Steq» HldBL...:.yf 
116 6 

133.2 T.i.nj| 

513.8 

■9X2 raw* Britten 5p 

4029 Retook lOo I 

305J Transport Dm — I 
151 randrilSco tL..... 

202«ad(S‘*-fn|ate 


H u.T«l_> 
mil — I 
tor. Tst. . 

IMS 

a 

uerprhe- 

St&jRS( Mi 
1 SMtST m — ! 

109^. 

4^5rrarVBotees_yj 
teteta*Ttoe9.hcQ9B3L^ 

12300 . Cap. , 

L29! Da Kew Wrrts ri 

53.ofartrFrariK DnUtaJ 
23.^1 titfc&llbljJnEiji 

23.9. 

ia»£.BrtL« 

95§00m Certr. T(L..-.yl 
U^oZeroIgPTf....^ 


3Jjga My & Cbll28lX yjE76^ 
L9toAmeriao&aLly Mj 


INVESTMENT TRUST 


lurid I 

C*flJ 


Start 


1 LC unnatNewDaum. 

0,66 Da Warm., .yj 

0.48 Da B Warrant*..- yj 

28.4 WnBtaw rwtgirra J 
1.84 to Warrants— _.yj 
7.» AMn8ilte*Ttei..a 

054 to WarranE yf 

3 Jt MtratSctohritorUatt 
18b Ann In. 7^.... _yj 
7.12 Wbanyta»2te vj 

534^2 Alliance T«t_..pf 
295 Ambrose hm. Inc... yj 

20.7 DO.CML-- 

1U E AmcrkwiTrast-.. 

IJ8AiwieanTtt.;B^ 
26L! tautaSffsrasTraa 
1C ArcWntedcalnc — yj 
3.19 Do. Cap. 50s..-.. w 

45.4 SWCfto rilttlta-ij 
17.6 to.E*.te9HE3pk.y 

meSIff-Jap.- 


tastUnd 


7.4f 0.9j 






1 S 1 

mSabkeiS’ in nk 

5.9L JenTSewst—y U4 
267.1 Wthhteris.— .1 Mil 
40.7 Da6pKj4lA**-yM71j 
140.9 Do. I-L 2005.. .. y IM 
605 WtEmp. Sea lDpi 


48384) Ifle Glff. Jap._ 6 
16:7pk6M.SfcHn.g 
4.1®rillleW«tadT^.r 


1.4i5to. Warrants. yj 

343^it.io*«t- yj 

87 otermwerlM— a 

4 9itaT£o«TgAsJalOc y 

0 . 6 ^ 00 . Writs ite-. -i 

He Cairo ter.... yj 
Warrants.. -...y 


55 Of 

i3 


l| J 




■ft* 




a 

X2 


6.4! 


4.4104 


SSA 






NAV 


bfliMda 


mtq 

87.9117 J 


73X 

586 


83.7i 


IM 


Jnly 


m\ 




94-5 


44 

3^267^14^ Sept tor 

ton. Fro. 


mSSS 

■pTzi(l 


Br 



IU37 

a»teJSta»M 
- toMAl 5670 
-153X4 7.3 - 1727 

Huttau* - in? 

48.3&U - 1731 

95.351 NyMMHiTft 


Oct May 


m 


Jnly 

Jim Jan MOT 

j» July »13 
Sept Apr 1987 

« Si! 

- P«9 


526 Ptmn JmUUalOa V 

6.91 raestmemCn yj 

213 wnr&SlwGla-.v| 
(85 If Pacific tort Cote ij 

15.6 Do.Pref yf 

16.1 IFHHftpptaeFdSL- 

0.63 Do. Wareiots 

12.4 Jakarta Find It.... 

13 J KaJrazJ K5f- 

6L6 Ksrea Bnope Ftnd._ 

331 Ll.T. HMgs. 

7.41 LriU* ABC InrlDp. 
B5.C ftorion Farfrttag. 

174.1 mb. Mmhant— 

24J Do. Dfd 

193 to. 71, pcCi 7000-05 


4.7) 


-3331 4- 


Prid 


January 
Jin Dec 


klayOa 


w 

Jan Aug 
Apr Oct 
May Oa 
DeeAprJta 
June Dec 


-16l7| A - 




Bhdi 


gu 

,6^.7 

._. r ._[Ujf2.7 



5-31 


4.9| June 

- 13302 

g 2 . 4 paa.Au 9 .to 4 

»uin 


No* July 

7-3 Apr Oct 
2jj Feb. Jnf. 
Feb Sept 




».qMayJ(o* 
1 Jan July 


i.±ll8enitapw 


a 


mi 


IkJaDMB 


71^veysraslo*Tst._a 

l_58©a taternts. 

2L0Pa3fk Assets 50p_ 

3-3? Do. Warrants 

U5baofk Malta lfc_ 

ffaOUto. W. — 

5.80jPictftc . 

O.OQta. Warauis 
1L^__ " 

5.i5fr«sonai Assets. . 

14^ wcto» Mri ris Tst-y 

149^QSS^Mto' 

B9.5& 25pc 02000— * Uftjl 
‘ Btata*Tst-.y “ 

lirtBbC.| 

«. Of BgMsd. te. Caa,.Y 
65C terAtoctoheBM 

6.0C Do. Cap Up .y 

0.75 Do. tenants IDp-.v 

27.1 »r&M<rEzltaclp| 

0. 9C DaWtratS. y 

M.I ar&lle-GdteStoy 

X95Do. Prt 5p v 

63.4 U* A Her Inc 121 pv 1 
27 5 to. Cap 12 ljs y 

1. bl to.Wtomnfijjpy 

asaRasao^a M 

134 Da Warraats. y Uj-5.0j 

55.1 JtoerHaietac— v 

U.lDoCup y 

0.91 Do Warrants y 

21.9Do24rgDl*Pt u 

66.7 SL Andrea TsL....f 
X£ 4 Wald’s tar Ttt bey 

4.43 Da Cap— y 

165 S>UTtac.Up y 

31* B>UTC«10p.....y 

215 IPWtTSOp y 142ri 

273 On. Warrant*. — y 9U 
U1 Do-CnaPtaPief-.* 129 08j 

216.1 Scot. Am. tar._ j 97m 03 
4.05 icriUlbCitief. — y 67S 

3295 Scot East. tnr..._ _s| 2.0 

366.1 ScoOtsbin _f l4j 

u3mmk — y ia _ 

7.68S«l&M«5p_v 9fl-l.q 

175ba’«.'5p. .4 73-2.71 

450 wnL Mart.* Tst — I 129 Ljj, „ 
National Ttt kief lUri.28lU.tr 

30-7]DoCap f 4*143 

sSUppedM. — .y 11311 0.4| 

876jDo Zero Dh Prf — j 137 6 


■tJitafc, 


NovJriy 

Feb Aug 


JroDec 

Ul 4pril 


55^555^ 

135 Do Warrants. 

W"m2A2 Mediterranean Fd._ 
344.6 eerayA5tMgt5p.y 

1403 Mexico Fund 

(Wb 1(53 tat Home Loam 15p* 
ArijLsi l Do.7%pc(tai PreL.v 
125 u-ada ritorteta-v 
X15Nortbentlmmtofs_.y 

1 88 oeraaa Coos y 

l 2 ( 8 ParambelOs y 

3.85 Parrlsfc5a-.^M 

9.71 ’erpenai. 

5.85 RadJwraa- .TJ 

10J iRrikboue Bros. 5p_y| 
Ul%B^Eae«Ridg!L-.-a 

O^foo. Warrants 

UteMobecntBrJ FtlO. r'J 
Baab5b**FH_l 
bltoj NV FttQ-J 

■ iDo. Sub. Sto. FI. L J 
LM5J Rpcenta WV F1 .U— | 
!■ ■ 36.3 brUand TrtsttoTOtt 
?♦« 203.9 LJBrtS-PtacrHI 
223 IdnUotoBttimFtJ 
3*0 L27 Do. Warrants- 

PM6 135 Smart Aitem to_ 
p«4 8408 Siam Fd. Red. PrfJ 
10.5SkW»5ES0MJc-l 
3® 85.0 awrAFrfotaradori 

^■25.7 Smltb New Coart., vj 
1 40 .9 Do. Cnr Prf 50p.. , yli 
|4 63 art taatoi tates b_J| 

5.71 StraUgeaGra2Dp-| 

Hj^®8-53 Sam It lOOp. yf 

^2 346, C itnriJtoeOriSaoiJJ 
502 RBI Euro Fd. PW...I 
^12243 Tcpdaranrt DK1W- 
mtmi. 4b STranwood SpteB 
16.E Tyndall 

J - yWarTforl^H — 

I 993 WetpooUn* .yf 

436»Yehertae tar. 5p._.y) 



8.6 

33 

93 1911) 

33 2-10 
107 10.9 
112 9.7. 
23 25. b| 


[ November 
August 


Dec J at 

"So’ 

lot Apr 
Jmte 
Jan Jnly 

Apr Nov 
May Ott 
July Jan 


6.4)10.9 


11.6 


Mar Sept 


DecJriy 
Auputt 
JaaJnly 
tJuly 

6.6(27.4 July 

6.9fcLLC Naxrober 
’ U.9 JolyOtt 
Iff 87 
8J^293 Feb. July 




3.9(303 

3.9Q63 


Nov July 
Oct Jul 


73J8.UI .Mbyte, 


3410.9 I 


Wfl 


3.48 ftfra Corp 05 SL50 
5.51 African Late. yj 

swatw 

24.7 BostteadlOp ...,.| 
7.75 DHIIbmoaCpa.... t|| 

- vC«s Afn CrpUSS|_L 
61.9 'Inlay Llanwsi... . Jlj 

- fFlm Pacific lc. " 
205.6 DN Great KsrOc CIO.., 

U2 rfari Central 10p.4 

9P.1 acbeape « 

L47B; Lonrita.. . t 

7.959 J MffirttsblOpYSO-. 
763 Pat'un. Tort. 10p-\, 

70.8 Do. ‘A‘ NfV IQs . yj 
467 t Polly Feck tat! Up.. 

143 REA Hltfgs. y 

08689ar Darby ilSOX * 


53B 

U 

29u 

55a 

83 

Ml 

Bh 

U7 

46a 

246 

229 

SIS 

3U 

388 

188] 

191 

721 


7.0* 

" ifi 

8.3 

10H 

5.9 

xa 


74 


53 122 
3 3145 
52 830 
7 .4 27-13 1 
1 6.9 Will 
,12.1 Will 

3.1 -■ 
86 1931 

1.6 205| 

2.1 Will 
6.C 22101 
83 2331 

0.6 

4.0 Sj« 

I 41 2101 

15« 145] 
128 293 
2 91 1231 1 


April 11527 1 
Jose 11526 
Dec Jvn 0626 
Jan Jnly . 

Jan Jul U883 
Dec. Aug BIZ I 


July Jan. 


PS65 


May 2712 
Jan Ang 2754 
Jan July 2974 
Oct Apr. J217 
5360 

May Nov 3609 
MarNo* 3606 
Jan Aug 368T 
tog Alar. 3749 
May No* M22 


MlulM 

2.23 (natyus H6lgs2Dpl 
231 todaman Res. IQp.H 
3.8 toBMWSidDM.ta4 
1 18 2 Ba-tfcaa HMgs. Ip 4 
19.71 Dloarelp-T..^ 
1129 3timtaEimtaraUon.ro 

I 284 jfelnmti 

ObE taUaril tan. lOp J 
5.39 Cispen Oil lOp. | 
X02 Settle 6aM. [ — 


PLANTATIONS 


Stack 


> [Week %|Y’td)Lrit| Dividends ttty- 
I channel Brtal xd I PtaM ItIbc 


12.9 tosto-EastPtens-to 

15.4 Bertam lOp- 

2892 Cdus. PtaotsMSDX 
3275 tataoi)teePBs.NSL. 
1693 figbte£u50c.-. 
31X5 Krala KepgngMSL. 

3 84 Lendo HldgS. ~ 


Rubbers, Palm Oil 


teWyl 


a 


74 


3.m 


u 


4.324.9, 
I19J1 


*10 

20.8, 

296 

197 


J rtf Mo. 1618 
August 1816 
I Apr. Nov 4081 
Am JaHar 2839 
Jim Nov 2893 
■Mar Oct 1109 
Dec Juf 3154 
August 0868 


22D 
10 
Uk 

h 

1.7MMrbMd5t<nar5eR 

l.OBIDanaCotp. 

538jEdraorpLcfcajt ip-.- 

2 

5.0C Far East Res Up- 
b.M last Fonutd Inn. . 

031 -rftrtmMtairOTO.. 

4 62 ifcnur Expin.. . y 
4.12 Hartley Baird 5p .V 
1.94 fltalare5p y 

12.4 WmiaWeu. y 

1 21 Kells Mini IrSp . ,y 
0.95 Kemp (P.E.I5P- V 
54.9 H L Labs. In. ...y 
0.62 Moray Flrtblp . ..y 

1 03 Naran Resources... y 
146 )vouGnMIR2n..y 
222 TtforiVbt)iqn5p...y 
U.2 todiHngtDoSp.. 

3 90K>TBden's (Hanyl... yl 

For Rnnajqlnsur r 

0 84 Semperoora y 6| 

2.60 Sleepy Kids 5p y 13 

033 9r«enisGginmaa.y 1% 

X94 rnennMtanreTOiy 53 

121 J PL Group lOp v 32, 

2.11 VUeo Magic irt. lpv 9 

2 16 tflsta EntsSp. y 2M -10.4 

6 7UWIItot) Group lp.-yl 1* 


Price 


73 

111 


as) 

UV 

108 

4¥ 

on 


Ml ■* 


-105) 




-a 


93 


0.9j 


-lbd 

-20.3 


- 7 . 1 I 


-173} 


6d 


a 


22 5 


4 3»U 


9.3 


123 

208 


w7'B9 


97 


DMdrort 


December 


J ax Apr 
October 


Janaary 


*y- 

Hnc 

2781 

1606 

1404 

5060 

2323 

1363 

1447 

5166 

1993 

«94 

2111 

2113 

2829 

MBS 

1687 

1415 

1414 

2540 

2835 

1920 

1435 

1843 

5125 

5275 

J741 

3077 

1578 

3412 

1186 

1470 

2712 

3117 


INDUSTRIALS 

]IMS 

2.5J24.9J October M24B 
H223 Dec July H362 


26.1 


5071 

3494 

0620 


5.80jUcran lOp | 

27.5rWllllan 


llanconEl 


Teas 

13lj._ .1 1.0j X6 | Jan July j34U 

1209 J X7120JI May Ott [«12 


NOTES 


MINES 


Stock Exchange dealing classifications are bid lea led to the right 
security names: a Alpha, p Beta, y Gamma, 
iless otherwise Indicated, prices are in pence and denomination 


, adjusted to 
I distribution 



DwbanDeepRl..... 
Rand Pip. RL. 
' '*EsL20c.. 
& Jack 2c. 
R1 


Central Rand 

23lj -O.dJ -jl2-06| 
213 -10.9 - 6-01 
IBB -3.61 9.t L5.1 
23 -3ri - yet 
11« -171 7x129.1 


Eastern Rand 


1.92 AFMIHHIdp...- .. 

5.D4 Bracken 90c 

14.7 East DaggaRl 

65.6 JflmTra. Ca.2 1 *c... 

«:bEiaiosoc — 

5.0C Irootviei 25c... ,... 

15L4 Kinross R1 — 

10.1 Leslie 65c..— 

233 tandex25c. — 

2.4E 5. African!*!. 35c... 
1 . 8 * flakfonteln 20 c.. _. 
109^WlnkriteakRl 


105 


J 


65* 5L 

«<] 

84 1| -3.2 

6»M 


-6J 136 19J 

-2.6 i LU 

5 3 1 1XU 

. 18.1 29.1 
2 7.9 8.5 
-7-3 201 X5 
lit - 1786} 
— — 1 68 , 

-3.6 - 6*88| 

-B.il 7JI83 


of 1 

Unless 1 

are 25p. Yields are based on middle t 

ACT of 25 per cent and allow for value 1 
and rights. 

Estimated Net Asset Values (NAVs) are shown for Investment 
Trusts. In pence per share, along with the percentage discounts 
gw (Dta) or mtanlittns iPm -3 to the UMTent pre-closing share price. 
. ' 4399 The NAV basis assumes prior charges at par value, convertibles 

tea Aug Sibl converted and warrants exercised If dllntion occurs. 

“ “ • “Tap Stock" 

Kar5e F - t Interim since reduced, posed nr deferred 

Tax-free to non-residents on application 
^(Officially UK listed; dealings permitted under rule 

USM; not listed on Stock Exchange and company not 
subjected to same degree of regulation as listed securities. 
Net officially listed. 

Price at time of suspension 


April , 

Jun Dec 1192 0 
June Due J2396 
Jul Jan _ 
Dec June 12348 
Sept Mv. 

Jo* Dec. 

Jnn Dec. 

Mar. Sept. 


2779 I 
3092 
3157 * 


Hot comnaraW* 

Cover allows for conversion of shares not now ranking for 
dividends or ranking only far restricted dividend. 

Cover does not allow for shares which may also rank for 
dividend at a future date. 




37.9 Blyvoor 25c. 

74.6 InffrisRl 

119.4 Orel kraal 20c 

17.5 DoonrfxmbHn 25c... 
LMU Jriefbnteln 50c.. 
3604 UariuandGU.20c.. 
9.7E EfslMjlU- 

302.4 Hartebeett 10c. 

540.1 Kloof Gold 25c.—.. 

. 14.4 JbmoiSOc 

33L5 Sovlinajl 50c. 

16. t 5tTlloo(eln50c_.... 
574i YaaJ Reefs 50c-.. , 
634 Verrtirxpost 25c. 

20.7 Westim Areas Rl.„. 

428.4 Western Deep R2.... 

59.9eandpaa 10c 


Far West Rand 

-7.6|4Xjl5.1 
-9J 20^297, 
-63 10.7{77.12j 
-103 
-56 
-6.5 

-2.9 
-5.1 
-7.r 
-xii 

-9.6 
-7.4 
-16.7 
-9.7 
-6.D 


Treasure Bill Rate stays unchanged until maturity of 
tts. e Redemption yield, f Flat yield, k Kenya. C 
Minimum lewder price. 


67b 

22d 

27 oj 


361 

026 

1221 , 


G57 


■ 3.71 

ii 


59 


8 121 

L2| 

1.1 

V 

1*871 

~~2 


ft 


215.4 Beatrix Mims. 

3182 '3. Opus. Gold 50c._ 
10.0 Free State Dei. 10c.. J 
953 tortnonySOe.. .._ 
47. C JoelOU.TGoMlc.. 

16.7 jjralneRL _... 

40.3 5L HrieuRl 

68JUntel 


0.F3. 

2541 


Belgian Franra. Fr. French Francs IS Yield based on 
JmDk. H522 lasrimption Trei 

stock, e Cents. . 

Canadian. E Minimum 1 . .... 

Abbreviations: rt ex dtahtert; * ex scrip tane; s w rights; a e* 
Jan July |1857 All; d ex capUal distribution. 

SeptMar 2000 
Feb- Aug. 2330 
2364 

&!& REGIONAL & IRISH STOCKS 

_ J 453 The following b a selection of Regional and Irish stocks, the 

ja„ July 2841 "tier facing quoted In Irish currency. 

Feb Aug. 3104 

FtbAug iif& 

SeptMar 4065 CrataARmrCl v! tmJ I 

«*sro (U7 Finlay Pkg.5p.--Tn 3M 5fij CanoltPJJ. 1 154 J J 

Mar. Sept. (382 Koll(Jo 025 p ^ 13 D^ .1 

4476 

Mar.Segi.M77 

August U234 Cm Wt^U.199LJ C986 

9pe Cw Ln. 19%. 1 £94 >* -0J 
Fk 13% 97/02... 011 U 0.9 
Antoits- I — J 


IRISH 


HeitMHUgs 4 40l J 

IRS I 1321*1-3.41 

United Drug I US) -5.3? 


W1V 

24? 






14.11 

29.1 

19.9 


Oa April 
June Dec 

OaMay 


Mar Sep 
Jnn Dec. 14356 


1782 

2629 

2630 
2833 
3044 
1220 
(087 


TRADITIONAL OPTIONS 

3-mo nth call rates 


L425J AngleAm.tor.5c... 
57.4 tetaatslteKS35L. 
37321 XBrtcLNtodUtto..- 
2.4t Do. 40pe Pf. 

«2Di ImnrtaPbL 20c.... 
103. c udnburorziac.... 
159.0 (arthamPlattauni.. 
LlMJHus.Piat.10e 


Diamond and Platinum 

7.6j3U0j DecJanr 


£M1t 

27V 

Cio 1 , 

3M 

688 

65f 

276 


6J* 


-3.51 

4.0 

-o.S 

2.91 




3.41X6125.6 


z.10 


2b2\ 

20.8 


122 


Indastrials 

1 Allied Lyom 

-lAmstratt... 


Central African 



50.0 


171- ..J 


HlDjn 
6^8. 10 1 
■Mil. 6 
11.6 

9- BO 


1419 Astro fBSRI 

Uay - BAT... 

FebAog - SOCfirp.. 

MarOa. 2970 BTR. 

MarSept - Barclays 

3523 Blue Circle.. 

arSepl OT90 Borns. 

Bmratert..— 
BmMrmpace.. 
British Steel 

P 538 ltlL[? C001 

Kovwnber KS I •teltiirys. 


V B 


305.6 Ang. Am. Coal SOc.. 

1144.1 togloAmrr. tOe_. 

729.1 tag. Am. Gold Rl_. 
10.9 Magta Pacific He_(4 

131.* 4nrto«l5c... 

30.( 3*Rb. .... 

02J Do. Warrants- 
35U Senbel 10c.. . 


WATER 


.April 


5019 

3586 
3642 

Ottobtr 3708 
■■■ 5721 


9.4 


104) 2-4 
CO 3.4 

54k a| 

191 oi ._ 
130 UU3J 
in 1.4 

3U LM17J 

66 : TST 


1.4 

U I* Koto _ 

July 5177 
Mar topi 3178 
2B J July Jan 5119 
irtx. kte. 3823 
1X3 Janitor 4965 
- WMIhUlaU 
512 - 


OcWJiSf 5322 

- 5331 
aikftjw 3834 

34 61 - 3833 

[X 2 b 

Apr. Oa 
Apr Oct 

- 53113 
JrtJsn 




hsj 


s Warrant*. 


9>|l 




94.9 


4 ~ ®1 

- 0232 

(9923 
3922 

Jl40roJuoe)« 

- 3936 

IUy Hoi - 

s 

FebJnJy 3953 

- pdS 

mo 
ft u 

J964 
£913 


■iJi 


IJf - 


fci (MllarWats-aZIW 

Id.£ tetovnaStacuaKi 

18^ ^SmryWjtelOa.. 

I29.E Hid Kent H tags.....! 

LWJ tall Wat Water Grp. N 

2S1 BorttombrimWrtmj 

LB95J 5ev« Tiurl cJ 

514.7 Soalheni Water....* 
426 £ Sort* Wst Wctf- 

S H5 names water....-! 

■pwetsb Water 3 

me WrwxWjto J 

677jRitakh« Witer n~ J 


zr* SJA 


, 5.9 16.71 . 

I1DV4 1 42 30-01 July Jaa 

1494 .4 2.1 lUM December 

X7 Wllf 
6.C 16.7. 

6J 16 7! 

62 167| 

6X16.7 
6J167 

5.916.7 
6,316.7. 

6.016.71 

5.9116.7 


Mar Oct (5402 


■ —(34051 
IjanJul 
Mar Ott MZ2 
Mpr Oct S412 
MarOtt >432 
MarOtt M2 
lCarOCt 5452 

Maroa >462 
MarOtt >472 
MarOtt 1482 
Mar Oct B492 


Finance 

pa l 


L61L< »eneor4e. 

2X1 Iota & Base 12^9- 1 
9254 toldFMrtXA Sc 

755.1 Jo-brag tons 10c_. 

155.1 UMdtrWttlc 


IIIooreoSL40._.. 
20 0 UMareb Res. lOp-s 

30C New WHs 29c 

230.1 OFSInvsJc- 

2.06 iaod Loadoo 15c... 

1584 toad Miner R1 

20XRmdHta.Pmps.RL. 

12.1 itageli2ig>c. 

7 OC afarerto U«FIn5byj 
9X7W*n 6rt UMp 50c_J 


easy 

4 


ig 

915 

7M 

148 

£WV 

1«? 

(OIHrt 

la 


Qwtir CottS..... 
. Comm Untor 

NAiaaa.::-: 

FKI . 

FNFC 

«.a 6Xpb 11} DecJtwe UbOT Iec*** 1 ?! 1 " - ‘ 

0 % imM Gfa*i: 

“arte* 1609 Grand Met.. .. 
J529 Guardian. 


SS 


17 SI 
-7.1) 
-36.4, 

5.4 

8S 

6.M 
-2.L 
-9.2 
-7 U 
—4.71 


-6.4) 


42-10 
2.6(11X2 Jan Ang 


2.L 


ao 122 

6X22X1 
3.1 9.4 
4.6 29.1, 
5.« 2b2 
2X 27X21 
26 210| 

82 29.1, 
118.5 

, - im 

JID.7 26JJ 
-13 J175 12X1 


30.4 


4185 


j«we- eiJ &:... , 
MarOtt ““ Sr terSh “ 

Nov May 4956 titarte.'.. . 

July 2716 Le—i A Gen. 
Mar Sep [2717 


. Lex Service.. 

M» Oct l - (.loyris Bank.. 

TTti ESfcr. 

Aft m »SW.— 

Jnly Jan ^ ****■ 

Jane Jan 5766 
Sep 4407 
1743 

Jane Dec M454 


P 

48 

6 

A b 

21 

25 

M 

19 
29 

43 
45 

“S 

28 

38 

40 
28 
55 

5 

20 

41 

15 
68 

3 

16 

35 

78 

22 
32 

17 
24 

\l 

16 

21 

44 
16 


RHM 

RartOrgOri 

Reedimm ... 

STC 

Sews.. 

Sum. BeecbamA. .. 

Tl 

TS8 

Tcsco 

Thom EMI 

Trust Homes.- 

T*N 

Udlever 

Vfrtwt... 

Wetlojme 


Property 

Brit tana 

Control Sec*. 

Land Securities. 

MEPC. -. 

Mountielgh 


Oils 

Awra Petlm 

BritPetrolaim. 

Bunnrt Castro).... 

Conroy Petlm 

Gaelic Res. 

Premier... 

Shell 

TisterRes 

Ultrura 


Mines 


Loartn.... 
R 12 


23 

52 

32 

19 

w 

35 

11 

19 

55 

23 

13 

52 
16 

53 


24 

38 

9 


* 

46 

15 

l * 

37 

2 

29 


19 

48 


54.4MACM Sfe 

2.4WACU Gold... 


Australians 



OIL AND GAS 


7.72 bUmdeen Pet Uto-y) 
4.92 MmBrlttnU.-. 
101.0 tree Eo 9 r 20 p.. „ 
9.89 Mtlwichesbtte.yj 

7.75 Mtlrotfs Res.- J 

38.6 MvaPetrtlexrtL.y 
- Marat EwnylOL-. 
L26Btot*laodDII ‘ 

15. ’ 

367.' 

258bBi 

48,#Brt)«0ll 

36,9&(L&rnwlOp-r 




j5*83j 
-2-Oj 4 - 


-0^ 



613>] 


ItelBritfikCas. J 237M 

ric PeMeML-.a| 3314 
tlr£0.025_S 

Cbstrol , 

DoJ^kU91-«.^ £86 



0 . 0 . 


"' s iS 5 ®-a "a 

Cps.S3._.n £35V . . .. 

For CUremwt «5 Tenrnpfol 
Pe uutean- .l 
-Tek Res..... y 
W5P-.-V 

Sere2p..y 

iOII9tt-T S§ -M 

20c. 3a.—. 

PtLRLA2St_ M-— 
bomb Oil y 

unfit, UL..y , 

rise Dll- . -t 6UJ -4.4 

6pe2Dl3..y 
reenRS.1... 

Lowstarolcre 93) -1.1) 


-10.0) 


X1J1512 


tm 


9jS| 5-38X01 

. 1 9 ip .7 

X6U9X1I 


May Nor. 


Jnly Dec 
— (te Oct 

niilta Rift Riga 

Jan July 
Feb. Ang. 


m 


J». Jid. 

itA 


tecExpln. 

164 9(0HP Gohfpkm 25c- 
29.bkenndCsrpn.S0c- 
lOsJ^^nBel^B- 

Wa ijS^P»T*L-','. 


1947 

190Z 

1912 


|u 


MarOtt 2170 
1310 
1365 
(066 
3240 

2.9jlOJO|MardiOci 2286 


-fo-es 


- 2426 
Nov May 2446 

, Bor May 2482 

4l22jl(Xl| December 5051 

- B516 


485 

26.9 

10.9 


s& 


HleteRJ 

Gold 25c.— 


- rOeltaGokl 

42.4 {DeoWitan Mlehg 

Doril Resouves..... 
0.66 FOragon Mining..... 
169.8 rEJdmlteourees.... 
1L1 f£bidwwMibb...-i 

- yEndeamra20c 

46JfGMKrtggp(Ile5c.-. 
125 fGwalla Coot 20s.. 

- wnmgtaHhrortg— 

- ptosH lUnbg 20c_ 

- pJrtla Mines NL.-. 
105.C fONuUNUDdL- 

- pMeekatbam 25t. 

4 ch rWteriitoofcei 

72X6 9U1M HMgs 50c..,. 
LX fMeta*4toStr*ftr50c_ 

0X5 fMonl Barges 2De 


- iitoiimbiin 

593.4 (8 BtafliUMnSOc 
1262 fPaneeot'ISc..-.. 


460. t jpasmlneo.- 

0024 pPUeer Pat JOefe 
1.8f M»IUAtoL25t 

4291 iRrotaxtSOc 

0.76 MmonExpiorailgn-. 

57.1 y5oraGwallaNl 

38.9 vSoobern Padfle.- 
1.27 kockbridge LU .. . 

- rS*ranRes20c 

0.13 Tuckasna Mtos... . 

14177 Wtan. NlnbsSOc.- 
OJ (WtaMteSsnaMt. 


2t 


24 

-io 





25 


I 

-5A 

7* 


27 

-6.9 

Ik 


407 

4.9 

35 


)k 

-123 

u 

-59 

31 

-6.1 

1 2 


3 


“2*3 

-4.0 


— 

45 

ISA 

l*j 


0% 

-25.0 

M 


55 

-32 

11 

222 

74 

1.4 

4 


*A 

-4.4 

84 

5.0 

76 

5.6 

3 


64 

"~4.4 

S 

■“oi 

9 


271 

“h3 .7 

1 


181 


14 

-67 

4 


■ <4 


1 


164 

L2 

a 



iM - 


28.9 

4.131x4 


ur- 


- 


5.4te(jd 


24.4 


4.M23 9, 

m - 


7 lJlXO 
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N o vember 


[l371 TWs snrelee b available to companies whose shares an 
b835 traded to the IMtad Kingdom Inr a ttt at £1.058 a yrar 
«rity shown, subject to the EdltaPs discretion. 


May No* 


2460 

M62 
2720 , 
(342! 
1X18 
3031 

1839 

(829 
3330 
3359 
3246 

4854 
(651 
3524 
39W 
(848 
5626 

(855 

3809 

4055 
1061 

U48 
2376 
NO* Apr 44791 


MrJyOa 


jiuDk 


June Nov 
October 


October 
May Dec 
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FT Share Service 


^|l The following changes have been made 
to the FT Share Information Service: 

I Additions: Banco de Santander 
fzxZ | (Section: Banks) 

Brabant Resources (Oil & Gas) 

First Pacific Co. (Overseas Traders} 
Standard Platforms Hidgs. (Electricals) 
Deletions; Bio-rad Labs. (Americans) 
Hercules Inc. (Chemicals) 

Image Storage/Retrieval Systems 
(Americans) 

Mount Charlotte (Hotels) 

Orchid Technology (Electricals) 



















FINANCIAL TIMES MONDAY DECEMBER 10I99Q 


4pm prices December 7 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE PRICES 


Cto’aa 

13 MoMb n 81* daw Wav. 

Wtfi Low Stock Dhf.YhLE WBsMgb Uo OaMtClM 
- A-A-A - 

37% 9% AAR a 37 | 832 13% 12b I3%- b 


9b 7b ACU n 1 01 II. 
Mb 9b ACMd 126 12 
0‘, 8b ACM M nl.01 14 
12*1 10 ACHW > so n 


U*1 8 s ) ACU SC 1 2ft 

9b 7b ACMSp 1*1 
24b Iff 1 ! AL Lab -M 
4b 1 AM HI 
19b 4b AM la pi 2 
iOb 39b AUR 
26b 25 ANR pt 267 


37 3 832 13% 12b tt%- b 
11. 322 8% 8b 8% + % 

12 834 10b 9b 10b* b 

14 78S rb 7b 7b 

a 88 lit 11 b 71% -t- b 

a 820 8% 9b 9% 

a 834 8% 8b Bb 

.7 a 438 23b 23b 23b t- % 

218 lb lb 1b- % 
26. 5 7b 7b 7b 


4 lb ARX 
72b 38b ASA 


184601 3?b 5tS Mb- b 

8 25b 25b 25b - b 

* lb lb lb 


3b 2b ATTC Xrt 
43b 3lb MflJt 1*4 


277 41b 40b 40b- b 
510 2b 2b 2b* b 


1*21 4880 49b 44 


11b 4b AcmC .40 7.4 12 21 3b 


9b 5 Ab»«£ JB 5* 0 

33b 18b Aomin t 23 

at 14b ActaBi 1.724 12 

15b 10 Adotm 
20b 18 AdOOpM.84 It. 

21b WbAdtM p( 2JQ a 
11% 3b AMD 
32b a AMO pi 3 20. 

9b ib M*<m .« &* 

62 29 AonU 276 7.1 B 

12b Bb AMPD 24 3* 

22 b i'jS Unwa Xt 63 8 

3b l%Ade*t 7 

B1 42b Ah Prd 144 26 a 

27 t3ls AJifti i 28 17 1 

24% lib Atrgas 18 


i ib* b 


8 10 5b 8b 5b 

3 782 28b 28b Z% + b 

SB 14b 14b 14b 

54 10% 10% IQb 

270 17b 17b 17b 

i tab tfb ab 

8083 4b 4«a 4b t b 


3* 058 8b 

63 83893 14b 
7 SB 2b 


IS 15b 

A £- \ 

i5b A- b 

2 b 2b- % 


26 a 1072 54b 54 54% * % 

17 B 398 W 17% 16 + % 
18 37 12b 12% 12b* % 


»% ub Alrtun 252 17. 7 32 Wb Mb Mb- b 

23b 21b AlaP pA21M *7 4 21b Bib 21b - b 

Mb 9 AWdptar 03 aa 9% at 8b* b 


Mb 9 AMP dpt 87 .... 

Mb 84b AlaP pi 628 8* <000 87 87 87 - % 

26 nb AJriUUr 20 1.1 8 307 U 17b 17b - b 

Mb 8 Atonyto 38 34 13 128 Mb Mb Mb * b 

29b 19b Um »J0 .7 32 7? 29% 29% 29% + b 

22b 15b AKSriA s JO 1*18 3* Mb Mb Mb - b 


29% 19b MM, iJD .7 33 71 29% 29% 29b* % 

22b 13b AKMA 8 JO 1*18 34 M% Mb Mb - b 


37% 24b AOjBn 1 .46 14 21 1584 35% 34b 34%- b 

Mb 16b Alcan 1.12 07 01780 19% 19% Mb - % 

37% 27% AlceSM 88 U19 M 34% 33b Mb- % 


37% 27% AlcaSM 88 2* 13 3*8 34 % 33b Mb- % 

34 16b AlexAi, 1 4*20 2174 23% 23% 23b* b 

58% 20% AMMlr 3 23% 23 b 23%- % 


34 M% AlazAli l 4* 

58% 20% Aim* 

95 74% AXogCD 1721 2.1 

34b 18% AlgLud 6*8 39 

42% 34 AJIgP* 3.18 63 

20 9% AflanO 

21b HU Alton pil 75 87 


19% ttbAtorgn *8 1 7 25 «B 16b 18% 18b + % 

11% 11% AlnCap 111* 10 *3 99 14% Ub 14% 


17 8% AHG£ n 

12% 7% AIMEll n 

15b 8% Airten a 

25% 15% AUsl> (92*7 
Mb 3 AMPd 
37% 24% NdSonl 1 63 
10% 8% AWT 72B 

10 b 8b AMIT2 nJ8a 
9% 8% AM1 13 n .88 

Mb 8% AMIQ .78 
9% 8% AM102 .78 

10b 7% AMI03 a« 

9% 7% AMP1 ilEBb 

40% 24% A1TBL T 40 


98 14% Ub Ub 
288 10% 10% 

284 9U Bb ■%* I 
928 12% 11% 12% + 1 \ 


20% 11% AmuQ *8 
29% 17% Amn 80 
14 5-16 AmBu ,1Q| 


12% 6b Ameori 48 
8% WSWAmtfur 
13b 1S64 *tAmd pi 


10% 9 b AmAdj nJP 

1 U% 9b AAdl St n 
24% 15b ABanfc B.10 


14. 110 

21% 

21 

Jib 

4 99 

3V 

3% 

3% 

tfl 61083 

Z 

27% 

■&“' 

76 749 

9b 

9b 

73 919 

9b 

Bb 

9 + % 

7J 291 

9 

6% 

9 +% 

67 733 

g 

6% 

0 + b 

09 591 

70 152 


6b 

Bb 

Si 

?J 1231 

6% 

6b 

9b + % 

42 14 649 

33% 

32b 

33% 


56% 

Mb 

Hb- % 

.732 126 

11% 

11? 

lib - % 

3* B1B20 

21b 

20% 

2ib * b 

595 

9-1B 

T-16 

7-16- 1-tt 

7.4 17 

6% 

8b 

6% — % 

129 

1064 

11-04 

11-64- 1-5- 

20 


15-32 + VK 

IJ 12 »79 

48% 

*7b 

45 

63 71 

ID 

9% 

9% - % 

3 

10 

W 

10 


24% 15b ABarck 9.10 5 44 BB5 Mb 18% M - % 

41% 30% ABrnd al.S4 38 11 1773 41b «0% «% - % 

30% 28% ABnl pQ.75 82 1 30 30 30 - b 

41% 25% ABMU 82 3811 M 28% 28 28 - % 

23% 18b — - — 


ABosP 9 88 4.4 M 37 19% 18% 19% 


31b 15% ACapBd 1*6a a 33 18% 16% »%+% 

21% 15% ACapCv Z44a U. 10 17b 16% 18% 


21% 13% ACapCv 244* 14. 10 17% 

8b 5% ACopta 98 18 801 5% 

61% 42 ACyan 185 2815 4858 52 

33% 28 Aapw 240 84 10 3180 28% 

35% 17% AmExo 82 4238 12453 22% 

Mb 12%AF*nrty 36 2.1131484 17% 

50% 23% AQnCp 820 11. 67537 29% 

3% 6% AmGirl ,84a 11. 75 7% 

10 8% AdP 1.089 11 . 155 0% 


a so% 51 % + % 
»% 28% 28% - b 


7% * % 


10% 0b AGTT .98 87 117 10 8% 
24% 19% AHttPr 244 18 73 281 23% 22% 


24% 18% AHerU 9182 49 8 3 21 


a .r 

□ b 23% 


55% <3 AHema 92.15 4* 14 3288 51% 50% 51% - % 
60% 52%Amnch 316 4.7 M 2138 88 87% 87% + V 


60% 52% Aiwieh 316 
DO 57 AlntGf 9 44 
10 8 b AOJF 88 a 


10 8b AOF 886 
81% M% APl69d 80 
12% Bb AREgt 2 
7% 2 AmRhy JB| 

10b 1 ASS 20) 

12% lb ASS pi 81| 


4.7 W 2138 80 87 

8113448 78% 7a: 
13 441 9% 9 


10% APitid 40 38 278 IS 
Bb ARE8I 2 22. 5 33 8 


n 87% 87%+ % 
ra% 73% 73% -2% 
9% 0% 9% ♦ % 

5% 18% 15% * % 

Bb 8 9b + % 
2b 2% 2% 


3% 1% ASMp 

71% 42% AmStor 1.12 
47 29% AT&T 182 

Mb 9% AWato n 
19% 12% AmWlr 80 
15% Ub AWal prtJS 
6% 4% AmHod 350c 
M 4% Aland) 


SO 1% 1% lb- b 

2.1 12 617 S5 54 84% 4 % 

4412 1741730% 29% 2B%- b 

31 M% M% Mb 

52 M 70 IB 13b M%- % 


38 <800 Mb 14 14b* % 

54 6% 6b 8b- b 

40 29 5b 5% B%- % 


52% 34% Ammo 1*8 33(1 11 38b 35% 38% 


15-32 vJAmasD *5f 


14% Bb AKtotak 84 34 12 258 

II 8% AmavSe 1.05 11. 83 9b 9% 8b* % 

80% Mb Amoco 2*4 4* 17 9883 50% 5Db 60% * % 


%11-M b- 
10% 9% W 


55b 37% AMP 1*8 31 16 862 44% 44 <4%- % 

12% 4% Amoco 80 48 B MB 8% 6 6% 

8% 3% Amro .12 2*11 217 8% 5% S% + % 

8% 3bA«mp __ a 5 4% -t- % 


25% 17b AmSdi 144 72 8 86 20% Mb 2* - % 

4% 1 % Aoacmp 8 012 2 1% 1%- b 

33% X% Anadrk 80 *411416 33% 20% 32% - b 


9% 5% Analog 

33% 27 AngoOc *8 
45b 34 Alton* 1 
38% 12% AndMoi 


27 377 8% 6% 6% 

31 U 151 20 38% 28% 

Z4 15 4884 42 % 41% «b* b 


38% 12% Andtooi 10 1112 18b 18 18% * % 

17 5% Antony 9.44c 39 • 74 7% 7b 7% t b 

43b 38% Aon cp 183 4* M 411 35b 36% 35b 

20% U% Apodto 25 18 M 985 18% 15% M * % 

11% M%Ap« .96 84 3 321 11% 11% 11% 


18% 15% M + 

11% 11% 11% 


S? 83% AflPw pO.12 98 480 88% 88% 88% * b 
83% 78b ApPw 0(740 9* *50 82 % 82% 82% + 1% 


IS 6% Aoptoig 
25% 17% AichOn .M 


* *50 82% 82% 82% + 1% 

168 B% 9% 9%+ % 

4 184047 24 23% 23% 


44b 29% ArcoCK 250 7.1 11 144 35% 35b 


13b 5 ArcAU 

23b T3b AftEm n-15o 


• 11 6 5% 5%- % 

1.1124 ISO U% U% 13% + % 


27b 18% Artla 1*8 52 17 443 30% 20% 20b - b 


»% 19%AH06*K 2 20b 28b 20U+ % 

51 39 Affttopl 3 75 4 40% 40 40%-% 

11b 8% AfHKO .40 9.1 2587 4% 4b 4% 

3% 15 Armc pC.10 13 U 15% 18% 15% 

45% 27b Anne pMJQ 17 35 28 27b 27b - % 

40% 18 AnnWI 1.16 44 anal 27b 20% 28%- % 

t 3%AMWE 130 4% 4 4% — % 

K% 6b Am€ p41 94 15 7 13% 13b Ub 

I3b 5 Ml 41 8% 6% 8% — % 

M 13% AnM 68 4.1 16 119 16% 18% M% 

45% 38b Arrtnpq.75 a* 3 42 43 42 + % 

34% 22b Acpro 1.60 8.1 5 733 28% 25% 28% + b 

27% 15% AlCoal 40 18 12 374 22% 22 t2%+ % 

40% 28% AsMM 1 3.4 9 385 29b 29 29b 

Z!% 9% AbmPc *4a 74 1C 11% 11% 11% 

10% 6% AMtow 2 35. 4 486 7% 7% 7% 

C5% T9%A«dW 12 548 433 23 23 - % 

17 a AAtm 1 11. 15 a ab • Bb + b 


wa «•* 
15 7 13% 

41 lb 
4.1 16 119 I6b 


40% 28% AsMM 1 
23% 0 % AnaPc «4o 

10% 6% Agaton 2 
39% 19% AsdW 17 
17 8 Addon 1 


33% 26% AdOn 2.04 6.6 15 T41 31% 30% 31% ♦ % 

J9% 31% ABEnro 2*8 BB H 351 34% Mb M% ♦ % 

40114408 124 120% 133% + I 


39% 31% ABEnro 2*8 
w?b H5% AWUdi 5 40114408 124 120% 133% + 1 

34* 2S0 AOkpr240 1.0 2 291 280% 30 -11 

T7% 7% Alin 15 180 8% 8 8b - U 

tab «% ATMOS 120 72 II 10 18% 16% 10%+% 

4b !% AarfJO a 3 3 3 3 

13% 8% AuflM .40 37 11 381 10% 10 M% * % 

74% 8% Austr 074 .7 180 10% M% W%+ b 

50b 45% AotoOf .70 IJ M 7W 55% 54 54% - 1 

6b 4b A**ton S 5% 5% 3% ► % 

33% 21% AVMCO 44 1.7 17 33 28 28 28 

33% 15% AntyO 72 3611 1510 Mb M% M% 

33% 21 % Avncl 30 7218 238 26% 28 26%+ % 


tab 13% ATMOS 120 
4b 2% Audio 
13% 8% AuflM .40 

74% 8% Austr 074 

50b 4SbAufc)a .70 
6b 4b Anton 
3% 71% AVMCO 44 


33 "j *vn«t w 

38% 29% Avon 1 

79% 22b Avon P* 2 

17% 10 Aylttl In 


7*10 238 26% 28 28% + % 

24 12 2383 29% 28% 29% - % 

T.4 97 27% 3B% 27b* % 
7.1 8 125 14 12% M +1% 


40 SOb BCE fl 7» E2 34% *4% 34b ♦ b 

19% 12b BET 1 77* ID. 7 114 13 12% Mb- % 

rrb M% 8JS S» n 15 49 22 21 21b- % 


11% 3% BMC 


33% 73b BP ton 337a 12. 9 381 79b 28% 2»\* b 

28 T * 77% BHE 240 11 6 81 23 2% 22b 

13 2% BRT 1 4Gi 270 2 % 2% 2% - % 

IS 3b Baknca 20 SO 707 4% 4 4 

24% 15 BaluF al.TSn (2. 40 13% 814% 13 - b 

Mb 21% Bakrtto « 18242308 38% 23% 28% - % 

71% MbBaMM M 2M2 123 17% 17% 17% - % 


24% 15 BafciF 41.75 
Mb 21% Bckrtto « 
21% Mb Baton' .« 


34% 58 Bad IW 41 IS 109 28% 23 


17% 27 » OMNW 231 
tsb 4% BanScp *0 
51% 24% BaDCE 2.10 


1430 3 % 3> 
II. 5 1083 ffb 5 
7 4 12 4645 a% 28 


3 % 3% ab- % 

ffb 3 Sb 


33% 19 BixOna 10*0 3B 1004W27 28% 2B%- b 

8% 3U BncFla 71 3% 3% 3% + % 


3Gb 24%Bc84VIJfla 


51 28% 28% 28%+ % 


75% 18%BrKO>l 105* 42 14 30 24% 24% Mb <■ % 
53 34 BnSamiBCe 39 to 3 30% «% 50%+% 


11J2 % BanT<n 229 3-16 11-64 3-18 _ 

9’ 88 BandCfl I H IJ M 298 83% 80% 83b +3% 

20 8 SMJoat 40 51 7727 8% 7% 7%- % 

»% 71 % BVB piA349s IS. 8 23b 23% 23% 

34 70% BkB p«3J7o 13 30 22 2T% S + % 


37 3Q% BMpU.398 ... ... .... 

65% 55%8kA(* B 11. 33 57% S? St - % 

41% 28% BankTr 233 S3 53877 «% 40% C - b 

14% 6% Bn An n 120 7% 8% 7% + % 

Job 22 Hardy »«* 3* 10 1 30 39 30 ♦ b 

75% 21 B«rB DT2.7B 12. 204 23% 22% 72% - % 

25% 70% DwB pB.73 12. 136 S3 22% 22%+ % 

»b SI BarB picage 21 37 23% 23% 23%+ b 

72% 17% Baid 44 2821 880 17% 18% 18%- b 

31% 23% BainGp >40 52 M 78 27 28% 38% + % 

37% 14% Bamoa 127 82 84600 22% 21% Slb-1% 

:% 5% SnoM 11 20 38 218 3% fib &%+ % 

21% 14% Baca a 7.18a tt. w »« 20% «% 20 %+ % 

10 5% BatfUt -M 1.7 18 HH 8% 8% »% 


13 30 22 2Tb 22 + % 

58% 38% BkB pKB Mo 17 *200 37% 37% 37%+ % 

14 1 BUE 3220 1% 1% 1%+ % 

43% UbBkNV 2.19 It. aim 21 20 20%-% 

36b S4% BM7 p8A32Ba 12 4 28% 78% 28% t % 

33% 17% BnUbti I 42 314007 24% 23% 24 -tb 

.. ... lft S3 3t 33% 34 


72% 17% Baid 44 
31% 23% BainGp <40 
37% 14% BantoO 133 
7% 3% BOSOM n 20 
21% 14% Ban a 2.18a 
10 5% Badut -M 


10 5% BadUl .10 1.7 18 HM 8% 8% 5% 

.-3 62% Burnt* 13? 2.Q Iff SSG 65% 65 88% + % 

79% 70% Bum 64 aa 9814 28% 27% 27%-.% 

39% 35% Bax ptAJMa 9.7 191 38% 38b 38% + % 


1% 7-18 riBayfm 


72% 19 BaySQa 125 8*11 W Mb M% M%- b 

14% 7% BaarSt » 52 912S4 M% 9 % 8% - % 

70b 19% Batons -54 27 14 304 17% 17b 17% 

12% SbBHUto 77a 93 4 Ml 7% 7% 7% 

19 11% BcUna 28a 18 13 369 18 15% 15% + % 

75% 56%BodOh 1.16 12 M 1411 78% 79 75%-% 

33 Wb BaUnH 24 25 9 7 16b Mb «b“ % 

57 % 39% BaHAll B2J8 42102887 50 65% 95% 

18% 13 Banina .40 2611 E Mb IS 15b + % 

59b 48 BolISo 268 49 IS 3044 85% 54% 54% + % 

38% abBatoAN 57 1.7 23 15 30 29% 29% 


3?% 25% Bants .72 24 « 584 30b 28% »%* b 
55 34% BaolCp 2.40 54 B 120 45% 44% 44%- % 


40 Band pMJO 


& 43% 43% *3% 


2% % Bnoffl 

Mi5 SSOO BarWt 


Banal pCUD 98 *100 38 25% 36 * % 


23% 13 BannnSQ iS3 SC 


5*3 13.16 % % 

HDD 6575 SSOO 8575 +50 


19b BaiyP *5a 


M% Mb- % 


-.9 19b Batyr 55a 3J25 13 14% 14% 14%-% 

12% 4% BaMBy B 57 8 5% 5% 

21% MbfiatoSd 40 M 12 USB 13% 12% 12%- % 

SO 37% BtoStpl 5 13 17 38 37% 37% - % 

2S% IBb8toSpC2» U 82 30 19% M%- % 

&% 3% Bnvrty 4*1148 B_ 7% 7% . 

»% IDbBtodl lOo 7Tl6 322 TS% 15b 13% - % 

29% 1*% BuSff .» 4.111 3BI 12% 1T% «%*% 

1\ 8 BtodUl *0 3 8 154810 IT Mb 10% - % 

29% 25% BatlCO 164 14 12 2001130b 29% 30%+ % 

10% 9% BRAA 11*9 98 *183 10 8% ID + % 

9% 7% BBMn 105 (2. <447 5% 6% 8%- % 

13b 9 BawT .95 95 MOM M 0% 10 + b 


21 % MbfiatoSd 40 
SO 37% BtoStpf 5 
25% 19b 8 B 1 S p«2» 
8% 3% Bnvrty 

3% IDbBtodl 1 O 0 


Bawl .95 95 MOM M 


Cti*oa 

1Z Mooto Praia Ctoxm Pm. 

Wgta Low Stock Dtv. YM.E iDOtoflflh Low OnatoCHan 

43% 30 Bum 1*8 3* 201818 45% 44 44%+% 

26% M%BiOdlE 32 4443 28 % 2*% 2ff% - % 


Ck-fla 

12 Moan PI as Ctoaa 9m. 

MgO Low sack OPr.YhLE lOOaHU) Low OnotoCtoM 


28% M%BtadlE 32 4443 »% 24 

7% S% BfeaChp ,78a U- 93 5 % 8% 
61% 37% Botono ■ 1 22 M 6838 46% 45 

45b 19% BoKdC 1*2 6 8 9 567 35% 26! 

7% 3% BoOBor 08 1.4 48 4% 41 

10% 3% Bond 87 5% 31 

1 13-128 Bond wt ISO 32281-11 


1 % 6 %+% 
«% 46% - % 

3t! 


48 4% 4% «% 

87 3% 3% 3%+ % 
ISO 3-32(11-18 1-18-844 


19% 14% BCafca 220a HU 10 19% »b 19b- % 

22% M%Bo«6dl« 7* 252 50% SO 20, - % 

18% 14%B0aE 0+146 9* 14 14% 14% M%* % 

29% 18%BOMOtr 120 5* 81495 21% 21% 21% 


14% 8b 6rez8 a 190 43 281 7% 7% 7% + % 

94 20% BngSI 1*0 50 M 532 27 2B% 20% - % 

86% 50% BrMy&q 2*0 3*38 102 »b87% 88% 88%+ % 


30% aa Briwlr 2004 0* 4 371 *1 


47% 30% BrttOtt 2824 51 12 173748% 45% 46% +1% 

88b SO BmPI*37a 5730 8U 77b 76% 78%+ b 

14% 5% BtV art 387 8 7% 7% 

28% 20% Bnttff 2.18a 9* 5 191 23% 29b 29b + % 

57% 40% Brttrol 1124 58 11 288 58% 56% 58% * % 

12% 3b Broadto 20 17 51539 6% 4% S%+ % 

37% 2B%0HP 1298 3* 13 88 32% 32% 32% + % 

12% 8% BraoM *6 8289049 8%9+H 


12% 8% Bum *6 82 a 904 9 

32b 28 Bidyua 1*4 52 T4 783 90 29% 29%- % 

29% 28bBkUGpft47 9* 2 27% 27% 27%+ % 

VT% 8% BwnSh 32 32 W M M% 0% 10%+ % 

30 19% BrwnGp 1*0 58 13 10C 25% 34% 24% + % 

49% 20% SramPr .88 2* 14 8197 23% 23% 23%-% 

T6% 0% Bmwt .44 4* 8 MSS 9% 8% 0% + % 

25b 11% BrskWI .72 4* 29 94 18% 18b + b 

2B% 22% Bodtavc 2*0 II. 8 211 23% 23b 23% - b 

1?% M BttotoH 1.44 12. » n\ 13% 13% 


14% 10% BKhv 184 15 0 87 11% W% II + % 
18% 8% Bur Cl s 7 14 9% 9% 9% + % 

98b 22b BurflWt 120 <2 82939 29 28b 28% - % 


8 M l8b 19% 18b + b 

8 211 23% 23b 23% - b 

13 13V 11% 13% 

9 87 11% Kl% II + % 

7 14 9% 9% 9%+ % 


9b 7 % BrINa pi *6 51 


60% 38b BrIRPC .70 1*26 4302 41% 38 39% -1% 


20% 10%Bund>Piaa 15 37 71 13% 13% 13% 

11% IbButorfd 3883 1% d 1% 1%- % 

- C-C-C - 


31b MbC48ao»rl*4 59 70890 16% 17% 17%-l% 

44% 2B% CBJ to .80 1* 17 138 39% 38% 38% - % 

neb 181% CBS 4.40 16 M 388 _ _ 


206% 181% CBS 540 2* M 

3% 16-16 CCX 


8 177b 173 174 -3% 

8 1 11 


11% 10%CCXpM2S 11. <200 11% lib 11b 


15% 5% OH 10 72 7% 7% 7% 

8% 1 CFtaco 1 89. 561 1% 1% 1%- % 

84% 33% CIGNA 3*4 7 8 8X1199 40 »b 39% - % 

6% 3b CIW JO 34. 1327 3% 3b 3% 


34% 18% CtPGOO t*4 54 11 370 22 21% 21% 

22% 12% CUL 8 11 18b M 18 - % 


30% 24% CMS Enp.48 IJ 10 748 SB 25% 25% 


106% 40% CNA Ffl 


18 11 2% 2% 2% + 


12% 2% CMS Ena 18 11 2% 2% 2%+ % 

106b 46% CNA Fn II 136 83 61% 81%-% 

12% 8% CNAf 1.16 II 18 8b 8% 8b 

64% 83 CPC 2 1617 1074 «1% 80 80% - % 

34% 23% CPI *8 2.1 U zn 27% 38b 27 - % 

0% 8b CHI IMTUa 15 291 7% 8% 7 - % 


. 6b CHI IMPJ8 

12 % 10% CHI Lkffuae 21 . 

21% 9% CRS8 12 1.1 

98% 28 CSX 1.40 4J 
24% 18 era .78 42 
22 b >2 CUC tot 
M 2% CVRQ *8] 

30% 2]%CWMfr4 J3e 2* 

29% 8% Cabttm 

37% 23 Cabol 1*4 3J 

18% U CUOG n .18 1 0 

28% 13 % Caduncn 

32% 10% Caesar 


2.1 |4 zn 28b 27 — % 

15 291 7% 8% 7 - % 


33 86 20% 20% 20% + % 

7 88 9% 3 3 - % 

2* W 880 28 27% 27%+ % 

8% Cabttm 27 902 28% 27% 27% - % 

23 Cabol 1*4 9*11 409 30 % 30 30%+ % 


»% ffb CaUhn 
38% 19 Calmer .84a 50 

1 % 342 Gallon 223 11 <B 3-18 6-18 

1% (KBCmpRg 138 % 11-32 11-32 

C 43b CampSp 1.18 20280 1238 08b 57% 68b + % 

22% 14% CdnPo g J2 1338 17% 17% 17% 

7% 1 CMCap(*4l 39. 7 l% 1% 1%- b 

633 380 CopCftl JO * IS 184 444 434 437%- % 
54% 2E%CapMd 120 3210T94 37% 36% 37%-% 


1 Mb Mb 18b- b 
21 T3I2 23% 22% 22% - % 

12 888 16% M% wt+ % 

22b 0 % CaBted .12 57 3099 3% 3% 3b- b 

18% Sb CaUhn 58 Sb 6% S%-% 

11 97 21% 21% 21% - % 


54% 2E%CapMd 120 52 10 794 37% 35% 31% - 

Mb UbCapnd 2-20 15 71838 14% 14 14% 


14% W% CapM p(1*0 


35 12% 12 12b + b 

78 1% 1% 1b + % 


36b 28% CarMa 1 J4 4* II 348 31 X% 30%- % 


13% S% CamteP 17 471 8% 8% 8%- % 

21 lObCaroPl N U 13 12% 11% 12% 

48 38 CarPw 2J2 54 13 238 46 45% 49% - b 

67 98% CarTac 540 50 8 74 40b 31% 38% - % 


6b SbCto^od.lO 1**116 5% 6b 5% — b 

8% 1% CarOfw 80 1283 3 b 3% 8% - % 


60% 44%Car1WT J2 1.7 16 86 53b 33% 93%- b 
13% t6%CaacNC 1*2 72 12 a 18 17b 18 + % 


20% 8% CtoiAm a.05 

Si Si 


.4 20 108 14% 14% Mb - % 
11 2822 34% 33% 33% + 1% 
778 9% 9% 9% 


13% 10% 

43b 22b 
21% 18% 

44% 19b 
48 38% 

34% 20 

36 31% 

20% 16% 

24 13% 

29% 21 % 

13b 12% 

36% 21% 

as 

* a 

38 ffbCtaM 1-20 15 

83% Off CUM pfC7*0 15 


1J0 27 152U8 48% 44% 45%+ % 
.45 11. 8 +71 13 12% T2b+ % 


2.748 340 32% 32% 32b- % 

1*0 9*114391 17% 17% 17b + b 

.40 1* 7x588 29 28% 38% + % 

(2.76 82 a 858 46% 44% 44% - % 

1*4 7* 10 75 23%, 23% 23% +% 

2*8 72 10 17 36% 35b 85% - b 

1*8 57 M 321 18 17% 18 + % 

AO 2A XT 201 17 16% 17 + % 

2*8 7*11 9 28% 25% 28% + % 

1 48 13% 13% 13%+ % 

.42 \A 33 448 91% 9% »b~1% 

1.10 4* 91898 »% 9b 25%+ % 

JO 3* 95815 6% 5% 6% + b 


95815 6% 5% 6%H 

12 11 B% 9% 9% 

147 4 3% 4 


Be 1* 147 4 3% 4 

1JD 1ft 11540 12 % 11% lib- % 

17*0 15 1 83b 83b 83b >lb 


83% 80 ChM p9C7*0 15 I 83b 83% 83% + lb 
62% 34b Chn p(052S 12. 12 43% 43 43 %+ % 
43b 34 ChMpC4*Ba U 158a 32 32 -1% 


38% 22 Chsa pdte-Oo 15 
»% M%Otaa pX3*Z 12. 
»b Mb ChM p»42*4 12. 

8b .2 Chaos 
38b M ChtomdlJB 57 


ab m Chtonadia 5710 a 20 % a>% 20 % 
a 9% CtanBnk 1 7* 2(3857 13% 12% Ub 


a 20 % 
13 a 3% 
10 a 3u% 


3 % ibatekB aa 15 1970 1 % 1 % 1 % 

8% 5 ChB|*C*Oa 16 1833 8b 0 0% - % 

«% a cnak pum» h to a% a a - % 
a 22% an* pM.124 *4. 77 3T a% a% + 4 
27% 17%Q|B dpIUB 12. 329 a% Z2% 22%+ % 

27% 17%CMMa .18 *93822 20% tS% 20% + % 

21% 12% Chapft .72 51 12 83 14% 14% Mb- % 

81% 89b Chevm 3.10 4*409747 88% a »b- % 

139b 118% ChlMh* ffr 4* 17 6 124 123% l» 

77% 64 CMW * 6 66 1 76% 7S% 76% 

22% II Oilto *44 2J 9 15% 15% 15% + b 

38% a%ChBtoa 18 282 »% ab b 


*9a 14. to a% a a - % 
.1*9 14. 77 3t a% a%+ i 
*0 li XS 22% 22b 22%+ % 

.10 *93922 20% tfl% 20% + % 

.72 5112 a 14% 14% Mb- % 


22% II Oilto *4e 2J a 15% 15% 15% + b 

38% a%ChBtoa 18 282 30% ab 30<- b 

ab n a*wa M 1*15200 sib oo% a% 

8% 3% CMftM J4I 51 M 491 6% Sb 5%+b 
Mb 24 QirtoCr 1*11 50 IS TO 27% 27 27 - % 


Mb 24 ChrtaCr 1*11 50 IS TO 27% Z7 27 - % 

M% nbChOI p4 18* 2 e% 12% 12%+ b 

16b 8% Christo 38 8 I9b 18% Mb + b 

20% 9b Chryato 1JB ia 4317 12% 11 % 11%-% 

91b 34% Oxdto 31*2 2* 92270 61 49% SOb- % 


20% 9b Chryato 120 ia 4317 12% 11% 11%-% 

Sib 34% 0*11**1.32 2* 82270 61 49% »%- % 

20% UbCMhrt *2 U» W 17 16b 18% - % 

3 7-18 vjChyron 128 % 7-18 7-18 

39% 39% atoom 248 7512 70 Mb Mb »%- % 

Mb 18%CtanBal .78 3* 18 Iffl 23% 33 33 -1 

33% S ClnGE 2.40 82 7 *0 a% Mb S% 


48 4t%C(nap( 4 54 <10 42% C% C%- % 
82% 74bCtoGp(7*4 9J <500 Mb B0V 80%+ < 


K0% OS CaiO pi 0*2 8.7 <« 98% 90V 


21% SbCInMH .72 7.1 M 318 rob 0% 1Q%+ h 
«% 1% QnaOd 250 2% 2% 2%- % 

“ 889 0-11 5 


8% li QnaOd 
4% 7-i6*(OrcK 

» 0 OrCiy .10 


CMewp 1.78 l£ 32604 15b l<b 14b - 

cam pi 6a n as 48 « - 


06 % ®b Carp p! 6a 
75% 48% CIKp plA7a 


a 0 OfCly .10 * 72870 12% 11% T2b- % 

70% 35b Oral* 30 1481 63% 9b 9% - 1 

30b 10 b Ctocarp 1.78 15 32604 15% Mb 14b- % 

06% Mb COcp pi 8a O. 88 48% 48 « - % 

75% 48% CIKp 0lA7a 15 a 58% 57% 58b + % 

Mb 17 CttoppCUa 11. 10121% 21% a%- % 

24b II CNyNC .« 43 8 398 15 14% 14% - % 

20% 1% CttyBca 31 3b 3 3% 

23% 8% CtottSl .10 1.1 84894 Ob Bb 9bt % 

47 21% CtortE T 568 24% 24% 24% - b 

14% 7% CtoytH II at u!4b 14% 14% + % 


20% 1% CUyBcs 31 3b 3 3% 

23% 8% CtoirSl .10 1.1 84894 9b 8b 9%+ % 

47. 21V* C tortE 7 SU 24% 24b 24% - b 

14% 7% CtoytH II Ml ul«b 14% 14% + % 

11 % 8 OamOto , 18 a 1 * 10 8b 8b 8b- % 

38 (9% CfvCJf *0 3J B 233 25% 23% 25%+% 

82 12% Che 0(1*0 98 (5030 76 75 75 

70% 73% Chd (0766 9* <200 78 78 78 


W| asbctorox 1.44 58 14 832 38% 38% 38%+ % 

28% MbCUAUd .30 1* 9 67 31 20b 21 ♦ b 

— 3% Coaehm *8 20 33 4% 4 4 

2 CoasrSv to 16 303 2b 3% 2% - % 


2 ComSv M 15 303 

Mb Coatoal 5*0 I J 17 24M 
32% CocaCI a .00 1 J 17 8865 


3% J%- b 


12 17 24a 33% ab 32b- % 
1-7 17 8885 47 % 46b 48% - % 


18% IZbCocaCE *6 *251094 15% is% \5b- % 


31 13% Coata- .18a 10 18 288 18 14% 
74% abCdlgP 1 M 2*18 17(0 72% 71% 


22% UbCoFdj .20 1*11 250 15 

9% 8% cm tan M aa 577 » 

lib 8% Cctlto nlJB 13. 8 390 9' 

9% 3% Co(M 1*8 25 SM 4 


1*11 250 15% IS Ub 
&9 577 0% 9% 9% + % 

U. 8 380 9% 9% »%♦ % 

26. SM 4 ab 3b- % 


12 tab Codnv n JO 7* 73 11% 11% 11% 

0% 7b Cfldlu .72 8* 995 8% 8 «%+ % 

54% 41% Cotasa 2JO 4 0 M 983 48% 48 48% - % 

M% 14% Camdto J8 1* 9 131 17% 17 V 17%+ % 


22b IBbCnrtMB *2 2* I 2 17% 17% 17%- % 
11% 4% Camara 34 2018 11% rab 11% + % 

40% Z7bCm«C * 88 2234 33b Bb 33% ♦ % 


lib 4% Camara 
40% 27%CmaC * 88 

21% 19 C«E pr 1.00 0 2 

Mb 34 e»£pr237 9* 

28% 26% CwE pi 2*7 18 

39 29% ComES 2*2 01 

a% 30% Contain 32 58 

32% 13% CPsyc M I* 


02 117 »% Bb 20%+ % 

9* 6 25% 25% 25%+ b 

KL 7 27% 27% 27% 

>1 10 35 32% 32 » - % 

50 7 539 22b 22% 22%+ % 
I* 15 4324 28% 28% 28% + % 


b tzb CoTCtd nJOa 2* 154 14% 14% Mb f b 

b Mb Caamq S U 104M »% 57% 68% + % 


3% 1% CmpCra 198 1% lip 1% 

Mb 4% CmpAxc .194 1*10 0575 8 7% 7b - % 

7% 2 CmpFet 532 3% 3% 3b - % 

58 % 38b CompSa 12 453 40% 48% 48% - % 

Qb 8% CmpTak .05 8 84 8% 8% 8% + % 

H% 8% Carapto 1*5a 14. 2373 9% 9% 9b 

M 22% COnAg ■ *B 1*202833 37% 37 37%+ % 

18% 14% ConaEir IB 7* U 12 16% 16% Mb 

18% K ConoNQ 1*0 81 11 2B 17lj 17% 17b- % 
31% 10%ConrPr 15 G3M Mb 28 Mb- b 


31% lOiCanrPr 19 Old 29b 28 38% - b 

30 17 CQMPco 24 8 7 1029 29b 29 29 

Mb tObCaoEd 1*2 S 0 10 3288 23 22% 22b + b 

57 49%C«nEpM*3 0* <400 54% 54% 54%+% 


17 CQMPco 24 8 7 1029 29 


57 49%C«nEpt4*3 0* <400 54% 54% 54% + b 

68 53% CodE pi 5 98 M 67 SOb 57 + % 

27% mb CnsFrl J3| Ml 12% 12 12 — % 

sb 41 CansNO 1*4 41 23 1648 45% 44% 44% - % 

51% 32% Conrad 1.00 4 0 10 2329 41 39b «% - % 

5b lb CrvStor 1M5 3b 3b 3% - % 

34 15% Cantor .84 3.7 9 118 17% 17% 17% - % 


eib 7% Cm:® i ia 2572 Ob 0% 9b - % 

41% 20% CMSk pB*8e IBl 73 24% 24% 24%+ % 

26 12% CMS pM2.44« IS. 06 18 % 13% 18% 

% 3-128 vtCBtof M5 11-2S0 9-288 5-128 

01% 7%QDam 23 269 3% 0% 0% 

3% 3% CanvHM 220 4% 4 4 

lib 0b OHd pri 394 13. 141 II 10% 10% 

20b 0% Convex 10 229 12% Ub 13 

4{ 2% CoopCa N 3% 3% 3%- % 

48 31% Cooper 1 08b 28 15 194341 Mb 4i +1 

29% 2Tb Coop d 1160 62 1208 Mb 25% 58 + % 

21 12% Cap+Tr aJ4 1.4 11 754 17 16% 18%- b 

12b 4 Ctooto 48 IA IS 78 8% 8% 8% 

Sl% MbComln 1 13 14 886 44% 43% 44%- % 

11% BVCTF 54 2* 4 »% 10% 10% 


IE% ffb CypSern H 810 11% 10% II - % 

M% 13% Cyprus *0 4.4 6 443 »% 18% 18b - % 

81 M CypM po.75 *7 95 4ff% 43 43b - % 

- D-D- 0 - 

ISb 7%fiCNr .40 4 4 234 9 8 % 9 + b 

M% 17% DPI. ■ ijff ff.1 0 Ml 18% ISb 19%+ % 

2Q%OQE 144 5*11 M4 94% 24% 24%- % 

4% OoBom 10 848 5b 5% 5% - b 


12b 7% BordC pn.786 20 10 1825 8% 8% 8%+ b 30% 

12% 7% ttordCh 1.78 b 21. 9 MO 8% 8% 8% + % 23% 

37% 27 Berdan si 08 3 8 2291 a% »b 2S%- % 17% 

19% 14% BCaffa 2J0s HU 10 i5% Ub Ub- % Mb 


Ub 7% DCNY 
90% 17% DPI. a 
25% 33% DOE 
9% 4% OxSam 


4% OaSam W 848 5b 5% 5%- 

19% Donodp i JO *0 12 203 28b 28% 26% - 


13% Dsidwr 7 HO 

U%DboM .18 IJ 25 138 


21. 70 12% lib 12 + b 

1.1 0 107 10 V 10% M%- % 

4* 8 000 31b Mb 31 - b • 
4*10 a 11% Wb 17% 


Mb 3% Demon 
4% b Daafrt 
Ub % Datotpl 
8 1% DtaOog 

14% 8V DtoMOr *0 
79% 46% DaytHd IS 
S% ZObDeanR] .74 
o% 8% envoi jo 
78% 37% 004+0 2 

19 1% OalVto IJtJ 


7 HO U% 18% 
U 20 198 18% »% 
W 5%' 6% 
ill 1% 1% 

1ST (% 1% 

MS 1b 1% 

3317 28 9% 9b 

2* 103243 57% S8% 
1 J 18 TO aj 38% 
10. EBI 8< 8% 

4.4 8 3483 45% 48 
1 160 Tb 1% 


«%- b 
67 - b 


38% 38% -• b 

8% B%-% 

5 «%♦ % 

1 % !%+ % 


21% 17 DaMA.134 8*11 46E M 17% 18 + % 

80% 52% OatoAr 1J0 2Q ffl 2053 80% 80 Mb-% 

11% 3% OataW JO 8*10 ue 4% 4% 4%+ % 

8% % Ototooa M 11-16 % % - l-i 

36b 26% 08hM 116 3* 18 7S3 3S% 3tb 35%- % 


36b 26%08hM 1.U 
»% U OoSolo 
30b 2%0e£d 1.78 
90 81% DOE 00*2 

n% 18 (ME pt 1.08 

81% 76 Da£pl7JS . , 

81 73% 0«E to 7J8 8.1 1045 aSI b 80 81 b + 1% 

28% 25% OE prF SL7B 0* 201(28% 20% 2Bb+ b 

Mb 25% D6 prfl 2.75 0.7 7 28% 27% 28b+ b 
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Mon da y Inter view 


Thinking 

man’s 


leader 


Dr Jonathan Sacks, Britain’s 
chief rabbi-elect, speaks to 

John Lloyd 


T he man who will soon be 
Britain's Chief Rabbi, 
Jonathan Sacks, says 
the world stands at the head of 
a moral and cultural shift so 
profound that fixture genera- 
tions will look back upon these 
closing years of the millen- 
nium with awe and wonder. He 
is currently conveying this, 
carefully and with an erudition 
so pronounced it is at times 
self-conscious, in the BBC’s 
Reith Lectures. 

Rarely can the lectures have 
been used for a proposition as 
vast as his. The last divine 
who was given the space, Dr 
Edward Norman, in 1978, then 
dean of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, used the opportunity to 
insert a delicate stiletto into 
the pretensions of those of his 
fellows whom he found too pol- 
iticised. It was contentious, but 
not ambitious: Rabbi Sacks is 
hugely ambitious, and conten- 
tious only as an afterthought 
His appearance and some of 
his responses do not prepare 
you for the challenge he is now 
sending out He is a pleasant 
man who lives In a nice semi- 
detached house in Golders 
Green in north-west London 
and drives a Ford Sierra. The 
only apparently remarkable 
thing about him is his age - 
42 - but even that only so to a 
non-Jew. British Jewry has 
had five chief rabbis since 1845, 
giving them an average of 29 
years in office. Even with lon- 
gevity, it meant they were 
appointed relatively young. 

Rabbi Sacks is anxious not 
to assume the mantle of Lord 
Jakobovits, whose place he 
takes as chief rabbi on the lat- 
ter’s retirement next year, as 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher's 
favourite religious leader. Yet 
be echoes his predecessor in 
saying that “Judaism is a reli- 
gion about individuals”. He 
says he is "not ready to speak” 
about Israel - though he adds 
that he has sympathy with 
those who “distrust the terms 
under which peace may be 
offered" by the PLO. 

He is concerned by the con- 
tinuing decline of Anglo-Juda- 
ism, mostly through intermar- 
riage. And he must attempt to 
draw together the sectarian 
divisions within the Jewish 
community - professing mild 
optimism in this task, saying 
that “we are now at the limit 
of internal disunity." In many 
things. It seems, a calm, ana- 
lytical intelligence 1s the style 
being proffered. 

It is thus harder to believe 
his central message - that we 
are approaching a new epoch 
- than if he had been speak- 
ing with the fevered tongue of 
an American evangelist or the 
know-it-all lilt of a swami. 
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Rabbi Sacks's care is Jewry, 
anri though his point applies, 
more or less, to other religions 
as well, he would insist that no 
other religious group was quite 
like the Jews - none was fated 
as they were to be Jews, 
whether believing or not. Thus 
this new order affected them 
uniquely. 

In the 19th and much of the 
20th century, he says, “most 
Jews were in flight from their 
Jewishness.” A period of 
attempted assimilation then 
set in, to which some of the 
best minds were attracted. Yet 
they soon found a terrible 
dilemma - one of the “deep 
wounds" of the enlightenment 
The Jews all became Marrams 
(the name given by the Span- 
ish to those Jews who, between 
the 14th and 16th centuries 
converted to Christianity 
under pain of death or torture: 
it means “swine”). The y had 
lost community and could not 
And either a secular or Chris- 
tian home. They were lost 
souls. 

Here. Rabbi Sacks makes a 
remarkable comment he says 
that Spinoza, Durkheim, Mane, 
Freud, Kafka and Wittgenstein 
(and others), all enlightenment 
men cut adrift from commu- 
nity, were driven to create 
their intellectual or fictional 
systems by the pressures of 
their own alienation. In other 
words, these vast empires of 
thought stood on foundations 
of tremulous uncertainty. 
When I put this back to him, 
he affir med his view. 

“Yes. It is a tragic chapter in 
Jewish history. I don’t agree 
with Spinoza that man is part 
of nature. I don’t agree with 
Freud that religion is a ner- 
vous disorder. I know these 
people produced formidable 
achievements. I am enriched 
by them. But they are wrong." 

The promise of secularism, 
for Jews, turned out to be a 
delu sion. Religious discrimina- 
tion was replaced with secular 
anti-semitism - ultimately a 
much more murderous thing, 
when allied to modem technol- 
ogy and the distorted cult of 
the Ubermensch, or Superman. 
“The possibility of a neutral 
society died, finally, at Ausch- 
witz,” observes Rabbi Sacks, 
without a display of emotion. 

It is almost a diversion in 
the sweep of the Rabbi’s 
thoughts to note that he does 
not view anti-semitism, at least 
in Britain, as a matter of huge 
concern. It does not figure as 
more than an aside in the 
Reith lectures. Why not, at a 
time when commentators point 
to its gathering force In east- 
ern Europe and elsewhere? 
Rabbi Sacks’s answer is two- 
fold. He allows that if Presi- 



‘Judaism is a religion about individuals’ 


dent Mikhail Gorbachev falls, 
and chaos results, then the 
signs of increasing anti-semi- 
tism will likely turn into some- 
thing much worse. 

“This is again an example of 
what Jews always fear and 
what they always shrink from 
- the collapse of central 
authority.” But in Britain, he 
says, there “is a danger of 
being obsessed by it We must 
make distinctions between 
what happens in a stable demo- 
cratic order and what happens 
when these conditions are not 
present” Further, he is very 
much against Jews seeking to 
define themselves by others’ 
hatred, a definition which 


self-destructive, image is com- 
ing tO Seem inailMjiiiite 


Rabbi Sacks talks essentially 
about the Jewish experience 
but comprehends all religious 
experience. The age must be 
lived in as it is; there is no way 
back to a traditional nev- 
er-never land, or in the Jewish 
case, to the ghetto. Nor, he 
stresses, is there a way out 
through extremism. Religious 
fundamentalists are at war 
with the various forms of the 
enlightenment which have 
threatened the basis of then- 
moral orders: for Jews, assimi- 
lation; for Moslems, westerni- 
sation. 


PERSONAL FILE 


1948 Bom in London. 

1966-71 Graduated from Cam- 
bridge University (moral 
sciences); postgraduate 
studies at New College, 
Oxford. 

1973-76 Rabbinical studies at 
Jews' College, London. 

1978-82 Rabbi of Golders 
Green synagogue. 

1983- 90 Rabbi of Marble Arch 
synagogue. 

1984- 90 Principal, Jews’ Col- 
lege, London. 

1990 Chief rabbi-elect. 


To take on these foes, funda- 
mentalists must not enclose 
themselves in religious walls 
but must take up a position 
from which they assault the 
basis of liberal, pluralistic soci- 
eties. seeking to ensure that 
society makes its laws and cus- 
toms in some ways subservient 
to the fundamentalist moral 
order. 


Jean-Paul Sartre, writing 
immediately after the war. ele- 
vated as their only defining 
characteristic. “It is an inver- 
sion. We are not chosen for the 
love of God but for the hatred 
of the world.” 

This in turn links back to his 
main theme. After the Holo- 
caust, he says, there was a 
“kind of silence" for some 20 
years. But In the past 25 years, 
Jews began thinking again. 
They realised that there is no 
escape from Jewishness, and 
that “the limits of secularisa- 
tion had been reached”. Of 
course, those who define them- 
selves by the “hatred of the 
world” still exist But increas- 
ingly this negative, even 


To the enthusiastic secular- 
ists of the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries. this was an inconceivable 
threat. Religions were implic- 
itly assumed to be losing in the 
struggle with secular, liberal 
values - or at least assumed 
to know their place. But Rabbi 
Sacks's message now is that 
this is not enough. Secularism 
no longer commands the force 
to withstand the fundamental- 
ist challenge: the individual, 
and the state as a holder of the 
ring, arbitrating between con- 
flicting interests, no longer 
provides as with meaning. 
Only religion can. 


But how can It do so without 
descending to the level of a 
new tyranny? Here, the analyt- 
ical sweep becomes less sine of 
Itself. The diagnosis, in giving 
way to a prescription, loses its 
edge. “There is a slender possi- 
bility of a stronger religious 
faith, of a faith which can rec- 
reate the traditional strength 


Gaullist demonology resurrected 


L ast week, France's Gaull- 
ist party stepped into 
the breach left by the 
fall of Mrs Thatcher, picked up 
the nationalist banner that she 
had made her standard, and 
adopted a new European policy 
declaration fiercely denounc- 
ing the federalist schemes of 
President Francois Mitterrand. 
Mr Jacques Delore and other 
Community enthusiasts. 

It seemed an eerie re-make of 
the impassioned dramas of the 
1960s, when General de Gaulle 
himself was waging war 
against the supra-national 
ambitions of the Brussels insti- 
tutions. and trying instead to 
turn the Community into an 
old-fashioned alliance of sover- 
eign nation states. 

What makes the Gaullists* 
stand especially curious is its 
revivalist aura. For the past 
five years, they have hidden 
their traditional hostility to the 
Community behind their reluc- 
tant conversion to the eco- 
nomic logic of the single Euro- 
pean market. In the 1988 
presidential election campaign, 
all the respectable candidates, 
including Jacques Chirac for 
the Gaullists, mouthed similar 
slogans in favour of Europe, 
avoiding any real debate on 
the details of this Europe. 
Their latest re statement of 
atavistic hostility to the Com- 
munity is thus an odd throw- 
back to an earlier era. 

They claim that their posi- 
tion is justified by the new 
realities. General de Gaulle’s 
prophetic image of a Europe 
from the Atlantic to the Urals 
has now come true, and it vin- 
dicates his ideal of an associa- 
tion of independent nation- 
states. There is no military 
threat from the east to require 
close integration in the west; 
there is no cold war to justify 
the exclusion of the countries 
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which make up eastern 
Europe. 

The problem with the Gaull- 
ist position, like that of the 
Thatcherites, is that it does not 
meet the tests of history or 
logic. The General slowed 
down the Community’s devel- 
opment, of course, but he Med 
to change either its nature or 
its direction. His spiritual suc- 
cessors will foil, too. The Euro- 
pean Community’s develop- 
ment is still accelerating, and 
nobody can determine in 
advance how far it will go. 

The first GaulUst-Thatcher- 
ite fallacy is to imagine that it 
is possible to pre-empt the 
course of history. The original 
Community was founded on 
the proposition that Europe 
should be able to exercise cen- 
tral control over two strategic 
resources: coal and steeL Forty 
years later, that idea seems 
ridiculous in all its parts. 

Today we have a quite differ- 
ent driving idea, which is that 
the Community should provide 
a free and stable economic 
environment for the operations 
of a liberal market This idea, 
too, may succumb to the flow 
of history; but for the moment, 
the result of it is that the Com- 
munity is continuing to move 


in a federalist direction. 

This is not to say that it will 
necessarily end up as a fully- 
fledged federation, with all the 
powers and trimmings; let 
alone that it ought to become 
one. At this stage, who can 
possibly tell? But it is obvious 
that a large majority of the 
member states are now firmly 
set on a process which they 
intend shall lead to Economic 
and Monetary Union, and if 
that is not a vast step in the 
direction of a federation, it is 
hard to think what would be. 

The second Gaullist-Thatch- 
erite fallacy is a misrepresenta- 
tion of the meaning of the 
word “federation", perhaps 
because it is misunderstood. To 
listen to Mrs Thatcher’s dia- 
tribes, you would think that 
there was a conspiracy among 

a coven of continental grem- 
lins, whose purpose was to 
make off with Britain’s vital 
bodily fluids, and use them to 
create a vast European super- 
state. 

Well, this is not the place for 
yet another lengthy disquisi- 
tion on the meaning of the 
word “subsidiarity”, and there 

Is more than one way of con- 
structing a federation. But if a 
European federation should be 
created by the members of the 
EC, at least two features of the 
process can be taken for 
granted. First, the federation 
will only have those powers 
which the member states agree 
to hand over; second, very few 
of the member states will vote 
to disappear in a puff of smoke. 

The reason for the Gaullist- 
Thatcherite panic in the face of 
the evolving Community is 
that they come from the two 
most super-centralised unitary 
states in Europe, and they 
understand no thing else. Mrs 
Thatcher’s principal contribu- 
tion to British constitutional 


history is to have done her best 
to destroy local government. 
The Gaullists have still not 
come to terms with the 
milk-and-water decentralisa- 
tion introduced by President 
Mitterrand in the early 1980s. 

In the Gaullist-Thatcherite 
cosmology, there must be no 
diminution of the nation-state, 
so they equate any dilution of 
it to total destruction, or its 
absorption into a different 
mega-state. In this case, it 
would be a German mega-state. 

The third fallacy involves 
Germany's role. Few people in 
France have descended in pub- 
lic to the level of saloon-bar 
abuse so shockingly conveyed 
by the July 14 Spectator inter- 
view with Mr Nicholas Ridley, 
the former British trade and 
industry secretary. But 
undoubtedly there are many 
who are haunted by a spectre 
of German domination of the 
new Europe. Some fear that 
Germany will dominate the 
Community; others, that Ger- 
many will abandon it and float 
off on some mystical central 
European quest of its own. 

What they find hard to 
understand is that Germany 
needs to be part of a develop- 
ing political Community for its 
own security in the face of 
uncertainty and Instability to 
the east; and that not even a 
unified Germany can “domi- 
nate" its peers, providing the 
Community acquires suffi- 
ciently integrated political 
structures. 

lake it or not, the summit in 
Rome at the end of this week 
will launch the Community on 
a new phase which will inevi- 
tably take it closer to a federa- 
tion. One can sympathise with 
the sufferings of those who do 
not like it: but only the others 
will be in a condition to make 
the best of it 


of belief without loss of the tol- 
erance which the enlighten- 
ment brought That Is what I 
speak for. It is a slender possi- 
bility, but you have to consider 
the alternatives. The alterna- 
tives, if we cannot rediscover 
this faith, Is that we pass into 
an age in which we have no 
beliefs which can withstand 
tho fandamantahs ta." 


Here Is a vision at once 
exhilarating and bleak, ft is 
wholly at odds with the reli- 
gious project which has been 
proposed by the Anglican and 
other British churches in the 
assumption that the churches 
can continue as a peripheral 
provider of a kind of hi gher 
social service. What he is say- 
ing is: either religion now 
makes a rfaim on the soul of 
mankin d, or It is nothing - 
and if it does not or cannot, 
then we are on a moral de cline. 


He is saying thia to os all 
Jew or gentile: do you know 
why you are living? How many 
can answer him? 


Badly belayed for the 
shock of recession 


O ne of America’s longest 
postwar expansions is 
over: that is the blunt 
message signalled by employ- 
ment figures published mi Fri- 
day, which were far worse than 
exported. The US must now 
brace itself for the first reces- 
sion in nearly a decade - a 
recession, moreover, for which 
recent fiscal, ba nkin g and 
social policies have 111 prepared 

thg naHnn. 

The employment numbers 
came as a genuine shock. 
There were numerous earlier 
signs of weakness, including 
some of the biggest drops in 
consumer confidence in four 
decades. But they were not 
interpreted as unequivocal por- 
tents of recession. The White 
House was able to talk of an 
economic “lull" without pro- 
voking ridicule. 

The optimists most now 
reconsider. The 267,000 drop in 
non-farm employment in 
November was more than tri- 
ple market expectations. It was 
accompanied by a dramatic 
upward revision of October's 
job losses - from 68,000 to 
178,000. The two-month decline 
was the worst since the 1981-82 
recession and affected nearly 
every sector and region of the 
country. It pushed the unem- 
ployment rate to 53 per cent, a 
three-year high. 

The figures provide no sup- 
port for the fashionable view 
that this would be a “white 
collar” recession. Three quar- 
ters of the November job losses 
were in manufacturing, which 
has shed nearly 800,000 Jobs in 
less than two years. Most of 
the rest were in construction. 
The service sector as a whole 
lost only 12,000 jobs mainly 
because America’s health-care 
juggernaut is still expanding. 

Last week’s purchasing man- 
agers’ survey did suggest that 
many manufacturers are s till 
benefitting from the dollar's 
weakness. But exports remain, 
too small a fraction of manu- 
facturers’ output to offset 
domestic contraction. And far- 
ther buoyancy can scarcely be 
relied upon given that many of 
the US’s important trading 
partners, such as Canada and 
the UK, are already in reces- 
sion. 

■ The US has weathered doz- 
ens of downturns since the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Prim: to the 1930s, the vicissi- 
tudes of the business cycle 
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deficit above $20Qbn and the 
headline figure towards 
$400bn. hardly a sensible base 
from which to cut taxes. 


indeed, given the fraying of the 
“ ■ et during the 
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were accepted as a fact of life 
- a reality as unalterable as 
the agricultural cycle of feast 
qnH famine , puritans even wel- 
comed recessions as a he ali n g 
process: an opportunity to 
make amends for past 
excesses. There is still a hint of 
that attitude today: many 
Americans look bade aghast at 
toe credit binge of the 1980s. 
But traces of remorse will not 
prevent the Bush administra- 
tion coming under intense 
pressure to do something to 
alleviate economic distress. 

Amazingly, some diehard 
conservatives are still tal kin g 
about tax cuts. Right-wingers 
apparently stiQ believe that a 
cut in capital gains taxes could 
rejuvenate the economy. There 
is something surreal in these 
suggestions: don’t supply sid- 
ers understand that when asset 
values are collapsing, there are 
no capital gains, even for the 
rich? Don’t they realise that 
their policies are responsible 
for the present fiscal crisis? 

Last week, the Congressional 
Budget Office - the indepen- 
dent advisory body for legisla- 
tors - estimated that the fed- 
eral budget deficit would soar 
to $320bn next year and $337bn 
in 1992, despite the cutbacks 
agreed in the October Budget 
concord. Of course, if you 
include the huge emerging sur- 
plus on social security and 
strip out toe still-escalating 
cost of the Savings and Loan 
bailout (which no expan- 
sionary effect), next year's defi- 
cit falls to only $162bn, 
unchanged from 1990. But the 
bad news is that the CBO's 
estimat es are based on unreal- 
istic growth assumptions - 0.6 
per cent next year and 3 per 
cent thereafter. 

A serious recession would 
probably push the “economic” 


social welfare net 

Reagan years, federal and state 
governments will either have 
to raise extra revenue to 
finance Improved benefits and 
services or accept responsibil- 
ity for urban deprivation on a 
truly horrifying scale. 

To take just one example, 
the scope of unemployment 
insurance has been greatly 
reduced by the imposition of 
tighter eligibility conditions. 
During the deep 1973-7S reces- 
sion. three quarters of the job- 
less q ualified for government 
benefits. But in any future 
recession only about a third of 
the unemployed may qualify 
for insurance payments. This 
matters in a country which 
still provides no welfare relief 
for able-bodied childless adults 
other than food stamps and 
occasional job training. If the 
safety net is not repaired, pov- 
erty could become a defining 
issue in the 1992 election cam- 
paign. 

Given tire fiscal disarray, toe 
burden of fighting the reces- 
sion must fall mainly to Mr 
Alan Greenspan, the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve. He has 
sensibly presided over a grad- 
ual easing of monetary policy 
since the summer. Early last 
week, the Fed cut . banks’ 
reserve requirements in an 
effort to bolster bank profit- 
ability and encourage more 
lending - On Friday, it signalled 
another small cut in the fed- 
eral funds rate, the third in a 
month. This sparked the first 
cuts in prime lending rates 
since January, although the 
big money centre banks have 
yet to declare their intentions. 

This downward trend in 
short-term rates is encouraging 
and must continue. The fact 
that long bond yields have also 
fallen sharply Implies that 
inflati on is no longer a serious 
concern. The key question is 
whether Mr Greenspan can 
avert the kind of contraction of 
credit and monetary growth 
that precedes deep recessions. 
These - rather than retail 
sales or inventories - are the 
n umb ers to watch if you want 
to gauge toe likely severity of 
this downturn. In the mean- 
tone, if you see a banker, tell 
him to keep lending. 


JOTTER PAD 


CROSSWORD 


No.7,415 Set by DANTE 



ACROSS 

l Religion is embraced by 
them (6) 

4 Breaks down, strangely 
enough (62) 

10 Contempt for a futile action 
O) ' 

11 Hot spot tarns out to set 
back lather (7) • 

12 Turns to bridge and dozes 
off (4) 

13 Swindles, theft and intrigue 
( 10 ) 

15 April’s turned out to be 
sprlng-hke (6) 

16 Not involved in fight, so not 
charged (7) . 

20 Badly angered and remain- 
ing furious (7) 

21 Sort of market for land (6) 

24 Comfortable situation for 

pntfessora (4£) 

26 Nail tamed blue (4) 

28 He doesn’t believe in any- 
thing fancy CD 

29 From this raw spirits are 
made (7) 

30 Vessel often crossing the 
bar (8) 

31 ft’s sung by numbers (© 


DOWN 

1 Massenet composition pro- 
duces no excitement (8) 

2 Adverse criticism? Not as a 
rule (9) 

3 Notice a Large number 
appear (4) 

5 Sees dirt, becomes revolted 
<8) 

6 Belief in proof of guilt (10) 

7 Ayr Is strangely not in Scot- 
Land (5) 

8 Father holds agreement for 
fruit (6) 

9 Poet possibly bom around 
the end of the century (5) 

14 Ifix Ghanaian's love drink 
( 10 ). 

17 A cross an top of a church 
in Devon (9) 

18 Peter and Rae involved in a 
lively exchange (8) 

13 They should be able to iden- 
tify any salts in a mixture 
OS) 

22 A new bride’s bits and 
pieces (6) 

23 Attracted to being taken out 

OS) 

25 Keep silent about mother's 
bankruptcy (5) 

27 Pound note remains (4) 


The solution to last Saturday's prize puzzle wCfl be published 
with names of winners on Saturday December 22. 
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This week’s topics: 

Global Economy: Can The U.S. Compete? 
AT&T’s Tough New Agressiveness 
The Furor Over Deceptive Truffles 
Even Japan Is Feeling The Squeeze 
The Fed Eases, But Will It Work? 

Now available at your newsstand! 
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Who runs the country? 
The Labor Party’s 
dominating force. Page 2 

SECTION m 


Two years after the 
optimism generated 
by the bicente nary 
celebrations, the 

v ision of a glorious 

economic future for the Great South 
Land appears t o have faded. 

Kevin Brown ex plains the reform 
programme which is needed to 
restore the lucky country's fortune 

With a little 
bit of luck . . . 


LESS than two years ago. 
Australia was on the crest of a 
wave as it celebrated, with 
some style and not -a little 
pomp, the 200th anniversary of 
European settlement. The 
economy was growing, Austra- 
lian businessmen and sports- 
men were carrying aQ before 
them, and patriotic hearts 
swelled as the celebratory fire- 
works exploded over Sydney 
Harbour. Not for the first time, 
anything seemed possible for 
the Great South Land. 

Where did all that optimism 
go? Today, the country is in 
recession, many economists 
axe forecasting mat unemploy- 
ment could soon reach 10 per 
cent, and farmers are shooting 
20m sheep because of a cot 
lapse in wool prices. To its 
credit. Prime Minister Mr Bob 
Hawke’s government has 
begun to attack the country’s 
underlying problems with a 
programme of long-term 
reform. It is not before time. 
Hardly a week passes without 

a trading company announcing 

heavy losses, and many of the 
entrepreneurs who once 
roamed the globe looking for 
investment opportunities are 
facing official investigations or 
criminal charges. 

In Queensland, a state gov- 
ernment has been turfed out of 
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Trouble down on the farm 
as recession hits wheat 
and wool exports, Page 6 


office after a Royal Commis- 
sion revealed a web of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency, in Tas- 
mania awl Western Australia 
Royal Commissions into cor- 
ruption and cronyism are 
about to start, and in Victoria 
a crisis of confidence triggered 
by economic mipimwag fniffnt 
threatens to drive the last nail 
into the decline of Melbo urne 
as a business centre. Even New 
Sooth Wales, tightly managed 
by one of the most efficient 
state governments, is facing a 
budget shortfall of up to 
AS200m as the recession bites 
into tax revenues. 

Australia entered the 1980s 
on a boom of investment in 
resource industries which 
many hoped would fulfil its 
promise as the El Dorado of 
the southern hemisphere. It 
enters the 1990s wondering 
whether it is destined to expe- 
rience the fate of Argentina, 
with which it shared top spot a 
century ago in the interna- 
tional league table of per cap- 
ita gross domestic product. 
Australia was still in the top 
five in the 1960s, but had 
slipped out of the top 10 by 
1986. Earlier this year, in the 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment’s annual report, it had 
fallen to 17th. 


It would be easy, in the pres- 
ent atmosphere of gloom, to 
forget that statistics can easily 
paint an inaccurate picture, 
especially in living standards. 
Australians live better, in their 
spacious, sun -soaked South 
Pacific island, than most peo- 
ple in countries with higher 
per capita income. They enjoy 
excellent food and wine, they 
live in airy, comfortable houses 
by a gtimning Rnocrtfoe and 3 
warm sea, and most have lei- 
sure to explore the large areas 
which remain unspoilt 

Yet the Argentine nightmare 
is a potent one, and it has been 
used repeatedly by Mr Hawke’s 
government to help chivvy a 
conservative and reluctant 
population down the road of 
reform. The basic argument is 
that the problems sfr*"* from 
the inward-looking national 
mindset which developed after 
the federation of the six former 
British colonies in 190L Con- 
sumed by the battle between 
federal and states rights, and 
tearful of the teeming ntiiifan* 
on thwir no rthern borders, Aus- 
tralians sought to defend their 
first world status through eco- 
nomic and social protectionism 
designed to keep out cheap 
goods and cheap non-white 
labour, and a centralised 
industrial system intended to 
insulate tham from thp labour 
problems of the old world. 

They call it the lucky coun- 
try because every time the sys- 
tem looked like breaking down, 
it was rescued by a commodi- 
ties boom. It would he going 
too far to say that the luck ha* 
run out, but there is a growing 
recognition that the old system 
could not continue. Argentina 
foil into decline because it 
failed to adapt to a more (men 
world economy, taking refuge 

instead in high terfffg and pro- 
tected state-owned industries. 
Australia can make the transi- 
tion from an unsophisticated 
commodities exporter to a high 
technology value-added econ- 
omy, hot only if it turns its 
attention outwards and learns 
to match the best of the rest erf 
the world. That means accept- 
ing the importance of open 
markets, an< i abandoning the 
idea that governments can 
maintain prosperity regardless 
of what happens elsewhere. 

Mr John Howard, Treasurer 
(fVmmrp minister), in the last 
conservative government up to 
1983, began the process of £ac- 
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Ing up to reality by removing 
some of the constraints on the 
financial system. But Mr 
Hawke’s government, under 
the intellectual leadership of 
Mr Paul Keating, the current 
Treasurer, has grasped the net- 
tle of thorough g oin g reform. 

The financial system has 
been deregulated, allowing for- 
eign banks to come in and 
ghaico up the domestic indus- 
try, the currency has been 
floated, protective tariffs have 
been reduced by nearly two- 
thirds, and for ei gn investment 
restrictions have been eased. 
The government is now 
embarking on widespread 
micro-economic reform - dere- 
gulation of aviation and tele- 
communications, partial priva- 
tisation of the government- 
owned Commonwealth Bank, 
and attempts to reduce the 
costs of using land transport, 
shipping and ports. Even the 
costly federal structure, which 
provides nine governments for 
17m people, is to be reviewed 


at a constitutional conference 
nwrt year. 

Part of the reform process 
has been coming to terms with 
geography: recognising that 
the long fight to remain an 
antipodean outpost of Europe 
has been in vain. "It is simply 
no longer an option for Austra- 
lia to see itself first and fore- 
most as a transplanted Euro- 
pean nation a cultural mlrfit 
trapped by geography," says 
Senator Gareth Evans, foreign 
minister. Asian fa««i are com- 
mon now in the streets of Aus- 
tralia’s big cities, and Aslan 
businessmen and political lead- 
ers will no doubt soon begin to 
emerge. Even without the 
growing Asian presence, Aus- 
tralians could hardly ignore 
the fact that more than half 
their exports and more than 40 
per cent of imports are directed 
to or sourced from their Asian 
neighbours, while around. 25 
per cent of foreign investment 
comes from there?. 

Australia's growing recogni- 
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tion that it is part of one of the 
world's most dynamic regions 
has prompted a series of diplo- 
matic Initiatives over the last 
few years intended to send a 
si gnal that it finally wants a 

relationship of equals. Austra- 
lia has led attempts to find a 
solution to the intractable 
Cambodian problem, and Mr 
Hawke deliberately rejected 
decades of Australian suspi- 
cion erf Japan by urging Tokyo 
to play a bigger role in world 
affair s, including a militar y 
role if it wished. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, it was Australia 
which floated the idea of Asia 
Pacific Economic Co-operation 
(Apec) which has already led 
to multilateral negotiations 
between 12 regional states on 
input into the Uruguay Round 
of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade talks. 

There is no guarantee that 
reform at home and Asianisa- 
tion in external relations will 
provide the prosperity Austra- 
lia seeks. Many battle grounds 




remain, such as waterfront 
labour relations, and con- 
straints on mining which COUld 
threaten the development of 
Australia’s greatest single 
resource. The government is 
a i«n open to the criticism that. 
it is moving too slowly. 

But there is a strong, cross- 
party consensus on the need 
for an open, competitive econ- 
omy, and those voices crying 
for a return to protectionism 
are not likely to make much 
headway. The short-term will 
be painful, as- Australians 
struggle to overcome a ruinous 
current account deficit and 
high foreign debt But if Aus- 
tralians can find the confi- 
dence to compete, there is no 
reason why .the 1990s should 
not be a decade of recovery. As 
Mr Richard Woolcott, Secre- 
tary of the Department of For- 
eign Affair s and Trade, raid: 
"The unattractive alternative 
would be to find Australia 
increasingly marginalised as 
we approach the next century." 
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Importing wool from Wagga W^ga. Selling computers 
to Sydney. Setting up a chemical fectory in Perth. To 
make the best of trade and finance opportunities in 
Australia, you need a bank that understands the market. 

R>r twenty years the HongkongBank group has been 
helping business ventures in Australia. The group's 
trade and financial experts, long immersed in the 
Australian market-place, bring practical knowledge 
and experience to provide solutions to your problems. 

And with over 1,400 offices worldwide linked by our 
private communications network, HongkongBank is 
your truly International partner. 

For more information, contact HongkongBank of 
Australia's Sydney Office at Level 3, 20 Bond 
Street, Sydney NSW 2000, Tel; (02) 255-2888; 
or our London Office at 99 Bishopsgate, London 
EC2P 2LA. Tfel: (071) 638-2366; or your nearest 
office of die HongkongBank group. 

Knowledge of every facet of the Australian market. 
And a global reach. That’s our strength. 
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HongkongBank 

The Hoogfcoeg and Storngtai Banking Corporation Linked 

Martae MUIrad Bank • Haag Sag Bank 
The BrhM Bu* of the Middle East* HootkoacBrak. 
«fAoRrala- HoetkongBaokofCamda 

Wwdey • Janes Capel • CM&M 
Equator Ba&k 

CaAgtord sad GMs tasamee Groops 

Fast decisions. Worldwide. 

CONSCMJDATED ASSETS AT 30 JUNE 1990 
EXCEED US$143 BILLION. 
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Who is running the government? asks Kevin Brown 


Can Labor transform a weak economy? Kevin Brown reports 


Political heavyweight iffiifli An engineered recession 


ONE man bestrides Australian 
politics like a colossus. Not Mr 
Bob Hawke, prime minister 
since his rejuvenated Labor 
Party swept to office in 1983 
after eight years in the wilder- 
ness, but Mr Paul Keating, the 
dominant Influence within the 
Labor Party and federal poli- 
tics generally. 

The country’s Treasurer 
(finance minister) and deputy 
prime minister, he is the Intel- 
lectual driving force of the gov- 
ernment 

The Hawke/Keating partner- 
ship has been an effective one 
for Labor. It has allowed Mr 
Hawke to concentrate on main- 
taining the stability of Labor’s 
fractious internal coalition 
while Mr Keating has taken 
the hard decisions on eco « mic 
policy. 

The arrangement has the 
electoral advantage of protect- 
ing the prime minister’s image 
as a man of consensus by dis- 
tancing him from some of the 
controversy of policy making. 

But it also raises the ques- 
tion of who is really running 
the Government in an environ- 
ment where many of the most 
important policy initiatives are 
launched by the nominal sec- 
ond in command. 

The conservative Liberal/Na- 
tional Party opposition coali- 
tion has little doubt - it con- 
centrates almost all its fire on 
Mr Keating, largely ignoring 
the, prime minister In the hope 
that the sometimes controver- 
sial Treasurer will turn out to 
be Labor’s weak link with the 
electorate. 

Mr Keating also has little 
doubt about his status. He 
treats Mr Peter Keith, the 
shadow Treasurer, with con- 
tempt, and reserves most of his 
ammunition for Mr John Hew- 
son, the coalition leader. Mr 
Hewson reciprocates, tacitly 
acknowledging where Labor’s 
intellectual heart lies. 

The problem for Labor Is the 
never-ending speculation about 
how long Mr Keating will be 
prepared to play second fiddle. 
Serious rumour-mongering of a 
Keating coup has dogged Can- 
berra for at least three years. 

The latest outbreak was 
sparked last month by the res- 
ignation of Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the British prime 
minister, after 11 years in 
office. Maggie's gone, why not 
Bob, some commentators pon- 
dered. 


The rumours were given fur- 
ther substance by the coinci- 
dental announcement of the 
appointment of two high pro- 
file advisers to Mr Keating’s 
personal staff, as if he was 
indeed gearing up for a leader- 
ship run. 

Much of the speculation can 
be put down to the peculiar 
hothouse atmosphere of Can- 
berra, a one-industry capital 
city where federal politicians 
live and breathe political gos- 
sip. 

But there are several good 
reasons why the leadership 
question is rising to the top of 
Labor's agenda. First, Labor 
trails the coalition by 18 points 
in the latest opinion poll, 


There are several 
good reasons why the 
leadership question 
Is rising to the top of 
Labor’s agenda 


Mr Hawke trails Mr Hewson by 
22 per cent. That comes as a 
blow to a party which has 
always been able to count on 
the popularity of its leader to 
carry it through hard times. 

Second, Mr Keating has gone 
out of his way to adopt the 
Trmnt.la of leadership. It was Mr 
Keating, not Mr Hawke, who 
stamped out a push from other 
senior ministers for a less de re- 
gulatory policy framework. 
And it was Mr Keating who led 
the Labor charge when vested 
interests in the coalition 
blocked some of Mr Hewson’s 
plans for lower government 
spending. 

Third, Mr Keating has tried 
before. Mr Hawke was told by 
several senior ministers that 
he ought to wiake way for the 
Treasurer in 1988, Australia's 
bicentenary year. 

Mr Hawke refused to go, and 
his reluctance to leave the 
scene remains the principal 
reason why a Keating coop is 
unlikely. For if Mr Hawke has 
become less popular in the 
country, the Treasurer looks 
very much like a public rela- 
tions disaster. 

hi a recent poll by Morgan 
Gallup for the Bulletin maga- 
zine, Mr Keating scored just 29 
per cent of preferences as Mr 
Hawke's preferred successor, 
compared to 51 per cent for Mr 


Kim Beasley, the transport and 

wvmiw»wicnitinyi. q minister . 

Mr Keating fared better 
among Labor supporters, scor- 
ing 48 per cent compared to 85 
per cent for Mr Beazley, and 
almost certainly has even 
greater support in the parlia- 
mentary party, which is con- 
trolled by the New South 
Wales right-wing faction of 
which he is a Twuffmg member. 

Nonetheless, Mr Keating 
knows that a failed attempt to 
dislodge the prime minister 
would probably end his 
chances for good. On the other 
hand, if Labor wins the next 
election, due by 1993, he will 
alm o st certainly inherit t he 
crown during the next parlia- 
ment. 

Mr Hawke, 61 yesterday, 
remains fit and well, ar *d says 
he intends to lead Labor into a 
record fifth term in govern- 
ment. Powerbrokera such as 
Mr Bob Hogg, labor’s national 
secretary, and Senator Graham 
Richardson, a leading NSW 
right-winger, see him as the 
party's best chance, and left- 
wingers see him as preferable 
to Mr Keating. 

“The Prime Minister will 
determine his own future; my 
own view is that he is there for 
the long haul," said Mr Hogg. 
“They have been a good duo to 
date, and I don’t see why the 
combination cannot continue 
for the party’s benefit.” 

Mr Keating, bowing to the 
inevitable, says he stdl wants 
the job “but only If the oppor- 
tunity presents itself in a natu- 
ral way". The upgrading of his 
office probably means only 
that he has HpHHwd to stay the 
course, rather than leave poli- 
tics for a plum job in private 
industry or an international 
fmanfilal institution. 

If he is relying on a Labor 
election victory, Mr Keating 
appears to have got the eco- 
nomic timing right He has 
Induced a recession to rein in a 
ruinous current account defi- 
cit and is now forecasting a 
recovery in the second half of 
next year. If he is right the 
election could come in early 
1992, especially if increasing 
demand looks Him forcing up 
the current account deficit 
again. 

If the recession is deeper and 
longer than expected, as fore- 
cast recently by Mr Benue 
Fraser, Governor of the 
Reserve Bank, the election can 



Koatinsp driving force 


be delayed as late as March 
1993 to allow the economic 
indicators to start moving in 
the right, direction. 

But it could be dose. Labor 
had an easy ride in 1987, when 
the conservative coalition was 
split by an independent cam- 
paign launched by Sir Job 
Bjelke-Petersen, former 
National Party premier of 
Queensland, and again in 
March this year, when the con- 
servatives were handicapped 
by a widely disliked leader, Mr 
Andrew Peacock. 

The liberals now have in Mr 
Hewson a leader who has bro- 
ken a 10-year cycle of interne- 
cine warfare between Mr Pea- 
cock and Mr John Howard, 
another former leader, and 
shows signs of giving the party 
a much clearer dwfiniHnn than 
it has managed for several 
years. 

The smaller rural-based 
National Party wing of the 
coalition was reduced from 18 
seats to 14 at the election, 
largely because of the impact 
of revelations of corruption in 
Queensland, where Sir Joh’s 
government crashed to humili- 
ating dff ff fl t last year. 

But the Nationals also have 
a new leader, and the energetic 
Mr Tim Fischer likely to 
improve the party’s perfor- 
mance in provincial Australia 
as memories of Sir Joh fade 

Hewson «md Fischer have 
already taken several tough 
decisions ducked by previous 
leaders, inriudfng the adoption 
of a broad-based goods and ser- 
vices tax to reduce distortions 
in the tax system, and the 
reduction of protectionist tar- 
iffs to ‘‘negfigDfle” levels by the 
turn of tiie century. 

Pressures will mount as the 
government steps up the 
attack nearer to polling day, 
hut for the first time in years, 
the coalition looks like going 
into an election on something 
Hire equal terms. 


AFTER nearly a year of 
uncertainty, the statisticians 
have finally confirmed what 
most Australians have known 
for months; the country is in 
recession for the first time 
since 1931-82. 

Figures issued by the Aus- 
tralian Bureau of Statistics 
show a }weak economy. Real 
gross domestic product (GDP) 
fell by L6 per cent hi the three 
months to September, follow- 
ing a fen of (L4 per cent in the 
three nvmthB to June. 

The economy has now con- 
tracted in three of the last four 
quarters, and is down 0.7 per 
cent over the last 12 months, 
the first negative 12 -month fig- 
ure since June 1963. 
i Mr Paul Keating, the trea- 
i surer who once {promised Ans- 
I tralians they would never suf- 
fer a recession under a Labor 
government, now says the 
slowdown is "the recession 
that Australia m to have". 

He engineered the recession 
by raising official interest rates 
to 18 per cent to rein in a cur- 
rent account deficit which 
reached A$2lbn last year, 
equivalent to 5^ per cent of 
GDP. 

A lower current account defi- 
cit would reduce the growth in 
Australia’s net foreign debt, 
which reached A$1248bn in 
September, up A|6.8bn in a 
year and equivalent to around 
82 per cent of GDP. 

So far , the Tnpitirfra> is work- 
ing. Imports are down 4.4 per 
cent over the past six months, 
compared to a )3JB per cent 
increase in exports. The deficit 
looks likely to fall at least to 
the budget forecast of ASlSbn, 
or 4.5 per cent of GDP. 

The question is, {what hap- 
pens when the brakes come 
off? win the rise 
or can Australia achieve a per- 
manent reduction in the cur- 
rent account deficit to around 
28 per cen t of GDP — the level 
at which most economists 
think the foreign debt will sta- 
bilise? 

The long-term strategy has 
been to open up the economy 


to market forces in an attempt 
to promote the international 
competitiveness which it sees 
as the only long-term guaran- 
tee of living standards. 

. To this end, the dollar has 
been floated, the hanking sys- 
tem deregulated, n o m in al tar- 
iffs on manufac tures reduced 
from mare than 30 per cent to 
around 11 per cent, wit h a t an 
get of zero by the turn of 
tiie century, and government- 
owned industries are being pri- 
vatised to stimulate efficiency. 

Deregulation has been 
accompanied by a tight fiscal 


The economy had now 
contracted In three of 
the last four quarters 


policy which has reduced fed- 
eral spending from. 30 per cent 
of GDP to 26 per cent, and cut 
the public sector borrowing 
requirement (PSBR) from 6 per 
cent of GDP to a forecast of 
zero thfa year. 

The government’s Accord 
with trade rniinms - basically 
a trade-off of tax cuts in 
exchange for wage restraint - 
has kept the lid on wages and 
helped cut inflation to an 
<mnnal rate of 6 per cent 

Rral wages are down S per 
cent fining 2982-82, contributing 

to a reduction of 108 per cent 
in real unit labour costs and an 
increase in the gross corporate 
profit share from 1L4 per cent 
to a recced 15 per cent 

However, the profit share 
improvement combined with a 
premature pa ging of monetary 
policy after the 1987 stock mar- 
ket crash, led to a surge in 
wtph business investment fr om 
around 9-5 per cent of GDP in 
1983 to a peak of 145 per cent 
in 1988-89. 

It is that surge, combined 
with the inability of domestic 
industry to keep pace with ris- 
ing which is responsi- 

ble for the unsustainable 
growth in the current account 
deficit 

Mr Keating claims the 


Investment boom laid the 
groundwork for a more produc- 
tive economy which will trans- 
form Australia in the 1990 s. On 
his analysis, the r ece ss ion will 
moderate investment to a level 
at which it will not fuel, a 
renewed current account crisis, 
probably somewhere around 11 
or 12 per cent of GDP. 

However, some critics doupt 
this analysis. Mr Bill Shields, 
r-hipf economist of Macquarie 
Bank, says most investment 
has b een in the non-tradeable 

sectors of the economy, and 
much of what has been 

invested in the tradeable sector 
was to replace worn-out plant 
“The replacement of old by 
new capital equipment always 
brings some increme ntal 
increase in capacity. However, 
it is unlikely ever to provide 
the sort of capacity increases 
that are necessary to sustain 
reasonable growth rates in 
domestic demand and at the 
same time provide additi onal 
production for exports or 
import competition.” 

Scepticism about the Keating 
strategy has grown fas the 
economy has worsened, spawn- 
ing radically different alterna- 
tive strategies promoted by 
two loose groupings. 

The first group, supported to 
varying degrees by those such 
as ggna+m* John Button, minis- 
ter for industry, technology 
and commerce, Mr John Daw- 
kins, minister for employment, 
education and training, and 
organisations such as the Aus- 
tralian Manufacturing Council, 
wants a return to “assistance” 
- for which read protection - 
for export industries. 

The second, which includes 
the conservative opposition 
and most business leaders, 
says the economy is in trouble 
because {government reforms 
have been too timid and too 
slow, particularly in the areas 
of government spending cuts 
and labour market reform. 

“T he griw nnnpnt is not mov- 
ing with sufficient urgency,” 
says Mr Brian Loton, chief 
executive of BHP, Australia's 


Stone, a former National Party 
senator who is now a consul- 


senator who is now a consul- 
tant to the free-market Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs. "Unless 
the government is going , to 
keep the economy totally 
sedated we will be right back 
in the hole from which we are 
supposed to be emerging" 

Mr Keating has unequivo- 
cally rejected any return to 
protectionism, saying that Aus- 
tralia's problems stem from 40 
years or mollycoddling Indus- 
try. But he la on less solid 
ground against those arguing 
for faster reform and deeper 
spending cuts — the Accord, 
for example, has helped 
restrain wages growth and pro- 
mote industrial peace, but at 
the cost of an even tighter fis- 
cal policy. 

Meanwhile, the government 
fat** growing to stimu- 
late the economy in the short 
term by cutting interest rates. 

There are other problems 
too. The Commonwealth Bud- 
get is now unlikely to reach 
the forecast A$8bn surplus 
because of extra tax cuts con- 
ceded under the latest Accord 
agreement and revenue losses 
caused by delays In privatisa- 
tion proposals. 

Australia's terms of trade 
are turning downwards, and 
the effect on exports may not 
be Dully alleviated by a depred- 
ation in the exchange rate 
because of the effect of high 
interest rates and Australia’s 
safe haven status in the event 
of a Gulf War. 

Mr Keating remains con- 
vinced that his strategy is the 
only viable option. But it will 
require strong nerves to stand 
firm against the howls of pain 
which are likely to be heard 
over the next year. 


TRADE 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS BY DESTINATION <%) 


Swing towards 
the Far East 
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Other developing countries 
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IF YOU want to anger an 
Australian farmer or politician, 
mention the European Commu- 
nity's approach to liberalising 
world trade in agricultural 
products. 

Mr Neil Blewett, trade nego- 
tiations minister, accused the 
EC recently of "procras tin ation 
and intransigence” over agri- 
cultural protection, and called 
into question the Community's 
commitment to genu i ne reform 
of its protectionist Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP). 

“This country has carried 
through significant refo r m in 
agricultural trade which has 


caused us quite a lot of pain. 
! and we believe the Europeans 
are capable of carrying out 
reform too," Mr Blewett said. 

The CAP strikes at the heart 
of Australia’s competitive 
advantage in agricultural pro- 
duction, not just by limiting 
exports to Europe, but by sub- 
sidising European exports to 
other countries, in competition 
with Australian produce. 

As one of the world’s most 
efficient agricultural produc- 
ers, Australia is also one of the 
few which does not provide 
wide-ranging subsidies or 
assistance, and is therefore 
particularly vulnerable to the 
distortion of trade through 
subsidies or protectionism. 

Australian dependence on 
agricultural trade has fallen 
from 84 per cent of merchan- 
dise exports in 1953/54 to 32 per 
cent last year, or 26 per cent 
including services. However, 
farm products remain a central 
sector of the economy, not 
least because farming is the 
key to the prosperity of large 
parts of Australia. 

In addition, tbp ability of t he 
Australian government to 
achieve progress towards free 


WE SPELL SUCCESS WITH A TRIPLE A 


Success seems so elusive for many in the 
current world economic climate. 

Unattractive international interest rates, 
high taxes and restrictions on trade can 
retard the process of achieving goais. 

Consider then the possibility of having 
direct access to the fastest growing market 
in the world - the booming Asia/Pacific 
region. 

Currently, the State of Queensland offers 
one of the healthiest and most promising 
business environments in the world: 
Australia’s fastest growing population, 
lower labour and business establishment 
costs, lower taxes, and a climate to suit both 


lifestyle and business for companies that are 
on the move. 


Economically, Queensland has Australia's 
best growth rate, and through a budget 
surplus and sound economic management 
- the top AAA credit rating. 

Stable government, lower cost structure 
and the right climate for work and leisure, 
all add up to Queensland being the top 
State for investment down under! 


Spelling SUCCESS is easier in Queensland. 

WE MEAN BUSINESS... 


gain significantly from, agree- 
ments on trade In manufac- 
tures and services. 

As chairman of the Cairns 
Group of 14 agricultural 
exporting nations, Australia 
played a leading role in forcing 
the Gatt to negotiate on agri- 
cultural trade for the first time 
once the first Bound in 1948. 

The Cairns Group's tough 
line - that there would be no 
agreement on the other 14 
trade sectors under negotiation 
without a sati sfact ory agree- 
ment on agriculture — success- 
fully forced the EC to negoti- 
ate, but Australia was under 
no illusions that the group 
would achieve the 75 per cent 
cut In internal support and 
export subsidies it sought 

“We are prepared to be flexi- 
ble, but we expect the same 
flexibility from the Europeans. 
We recognise we have to try to 
pursue a compromise. But a 
compromise Is not one group 
moving from their position 
simply to accept the position of 
another group.” Mr Blewett 
said recently. 

Australia expected the nego- 
tiations to drag an for same 
time. Mr Bob Hawke, the prime 
minister, recently announced 
plans to put Australia’s case to 
EC leaders in Brussels. Paris 
London and Bonn next month, 
and other ministers «aM pri- 
vately they thought the talks 
aright go on for a further year. 


Source Auscnttiwi Brnw «r JHartMfcaf 


Australia ruled out a unilat- 
eral withdrawal from the talks, 
in spite of pressure for a walk- 
out from Latin American mem- 
bras of the Cairns Group and, 
to some extent, from the con- 
servative Opposition, which 
said a felled Round would be 
preferable to an unsatisfactory 
deal 

In Mr Blewett’s view, the 
consequences of failure would 
be immense: the -US would 
increase its protectionist 
Export Enhancement Scheme 
and use the punitive unilateral 


measures provided in the 
Super 301 clause of the 1986 
Trade Act; the European Com- 
munity would step up export 
subsidies; and there would he 
no incentive for Japan and 
South Korea to open their pro- 
tected markets. 

Australia, a big country with 
large agricultural production 
and a small population, would 
be u n a b le to compete in a sub- 
sidies war, especially in the 
area of export incentives, and 
would lose markets to the big 
two producers. 

Australians suspect that the 
European reluctance to negoti- 
ate reflects the security of a 
trading bloc which is more 
interested in trade between its 
members than with outsiders. 
Combined with the emerging 


prospect of a North American 
trading bloc including the US, 
Canada and Mexico, that 
thought is enough to give Aus- 
tralians nightmares. 

Concern about being 
squeezed out of European and 
North American trade has led 
to talk in Australia of forming 
an Aslan trading bloc based on 
the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (Apec) initiative 
launched in 1989 by Mr Hawke. 

Australian trade has been 
swinging away from Europe 
and North America and 
towards Asia for decades: for 
example, exports to Japan, the 
nations of the Association of 
South East Asian Nations and 
other developing countries 
(mostly Asian nations, includ- 
ing South Korea and Taiwan) 
have increased from 47.5 per 
cent in 1968/69 to 65 per cent 
last year. Exports to the EC 
have fallen from 26.5 per cent 
to 14.6 per cent 

But while a disc riminato ry 
Aslan trading bloc might be in 
the interests of Australia, it 
would not be amenable to the 
industrial economies of coun- 
tries such as Japan, South". 
Korea and Taiwan, which need ' 
access to the large markets of 
Europe and North America. 


Kevin Brown 


trade in agriculture is regarded 
within the country as toe flip 
side of its commitment to open- 
ing up the economy by reduc- 
ing protection for manufacture 
In g Industry. 

Australia has reduced aver- 
age nominal tarifft: on manu- 
factured goods from more than 
30 per cent to 11 per cent over 
the last 20 years, and while tar- 
, iffs are still higher than toe 
average world level of 5 per 
cent, both leading political 
groupings are committed to 
reducing protection to “negligi- 
ble levels by toe year 2,000. 

That policy is unlikely to 
change in the short term 
because of bipartisan agree- 
ment on the benefits to com- 
petitiveness of removing the 
protectionist cushion on which 
industry has relied. But calls 
for a return to protectionism 
would be strengthened by a 
failure to achieve significant 
liberalisation in agriculture. 

For these reasons agricul- 
ture assumed a central role in 
Australia’s approach to the 
Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, even though ft stood to 


For more information on the opportunities Queensland offers you, please contact 


Mr Dermat McManus 

Trade and Investment Development Branch, 


Department of the Premier, Economic 
and Trade DevelownenL 


and Trade Development, 

P.O. Box 185. Brisoane North Quay, 
4002, Queensland Australia. 


Telephone + M7 224 6827 
Facsimile 4- 617 835 1002 


Mr Tim Gaphara 
Office of the Agent -Gen era! of Queensland 
Queensland House, 
392 Strand London WC2R Ol 2, 
United Kingdom. 
Telephone + 44 71 836 1333 
h Facsimile + 44 71 240 7687 
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largest company, and bead of 
the Business CoundL There 
has been a lot of well-directed 
concern, but not much result 
la terms of more competitive 
services to customers-” 
“Nothing has bees done to 
address any of the problems 
which caused the current 
account deficit,” says Mr John 
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Australia reviews its place on the international stage, writes Andrew Baxter 

Turning a new page with Japan 


IF THE average Australian 
was asked to name the coun- 
try's most Important foreign 
policy initiative this year, one 
could guess what the answer 
would be. 

Even in a country where 
defence and di plomac y are not 
exactly burning issues of con- 
versation around the barby. 
few could have ignored the 
decision to send two gulded- 
missile fdgates and a supply 
X ship to the Gulf - less than a 
1 fortnight after Iraqi forces 
invaded Kuwait 

The move showed that in 
the words of Senator Robert 
Ray, Australia’s defence minis- 
ter, “there is still something to 
be said for old. enduring alli- 
ances ”, But while there was 
some initial fuss at homo over 
the handling of the decision, it 
would be easy to overstate its 
importance in the context of 
the country's foreign policy 
priorities as a whole. 

Canberra is keeping its 
options open about any ftuther 
involvement in the Gulf crisis, 
but its initial prompt response 
was deliberately symbolic. If a 
country thousands of miles 
from Kuwait and less directly 
affected by the crisis than most 
^ could act quickly and deci- 
sively, it would send a strong 

ri gnal that "a nalrad piece Of 

regional aggression” should 
not be tolerated, says Senator 


r* destination jy 


Gareth' Evans, foreign minis- 
ter. 

The broad thrust of Austra-. 
Iian foreign policy is more 
pragmatic, focusing on world 
Issues where a counfry of its 
size can make a substantial 
contribution, and on Austra- 
lia’s evolving role in the Asia- 
Pacific region. So a major bilat- 
eral issue such as nuclear 
weapons is left to the “big 
boys", according to Mr Evans, 
leaving Australia to respond 
creatively to topics such as 
chemical weapons. Southern 
Africa and global w armin g. 

Mr Evans hopes that this 
focus on “quality of life" issues 

There is still 
something to be said 
for old alliances 1 

will at least do Australia no 
barm when it comes to negoti- 
ating on “harder-headed" eco- 
nomic, trade and strategic mat- 
ters. There are critics of the 
approach, however, such as 
senator Robert Hill, shadow 
foreign minister, who believes 
the Labor peaty tmiipH to 
“float over the surface of world 
issues, finding a niche for Aus- 
tralia in allot them”. 

More seriously, Mr Hill 
accuses the government of 
neglecting Australia’s "own 


DEFENCE 


Battle of the 
brass hats 


CONTINUING uncertainty 
abroad and eco n omic problems 
at home are forcing Australia 
to take a hard look at the 
value it gets from its A$8fan 
defence budget 

Defence spending accounts 
for about 23 per emit of gross 
domestic product, a long way 
from the post-war peak of 
about 43 per cent in 1967-68. 
“The political and economic 
reality Is that then win be no 
real growth over the next five 
years. But I am hoping there 
will be no reduction", says 
Senator Robert Bay, defence 
minister. 

Against background the 
identification of cost savings 
in the Australian - Defence 
Force (ADF) has become a top 
priority and, although It 
would be too much to claim 
bipartisan support, there is at 
least a developing consensus 
that changes can and should 
be made. 

The focus for the new 
approach is a controversial 
report by Mr Alan Wrigtey. a 
former senior defence diplo- 
mat, which argues that the 
ABF’s afructme Is not suited 
to Australia’s strategic priori- 
ties in the 1990s. 

The report, which has bad a 
hostile reception from service 
chiefs, urges much greater use 
of civilians In support roles 
(allowing service staff to, be 
shifted into combat roles), a 
near-doubling of reserve num- 
bers to around 40,000 and a 32 
per cent reduction in regular 
numbers to about 50,000. 

In spite of this, the total 
number of combat and combat 
support personnel would rise 
by 34 per cent under Mr Wri- 
gley’s proposals, thus answer- 
ing criticism insufficient 
resources are getting through 
to "the sharp mid". 

Mr Wrigley says there could 
be a large transfer of activity 
from regular military person- 
nel and Defence civilians to 
open competition within the 
civilian infrastructure, and is 
confident that "major finan- 
cial savings can be gained 
from competitively involving 


Ihe private sector, on the basis 
of extensive experience over- 
seas in recent years". 

The root of the problem, 
says Mr Wrigley, is the ABF's 
outmoded "expeditionary 
force” structure, with the mili- 
tary instating on Hawditwg as 
much as possible of the sup- 
port services themselves and 
not relying on the national 
infrastructure. Mr Wrigley 
believes Australia should base 
its structure on the concept of 
sovereignty /defence, develop- 
ing a "total force” which bet- 
ter involves civilians via the 
expanded reserves. 

The report has run into flak 
as much for its forthright lan- 
guage on the self-absorption oT 
the ADF as for its specific pro- 
posals. For some MBs, the ser- 
vice chiefs’ long official 
silence an the proposals only 
served to confirm their aloof- 
ness from the rest of the com- 
munity. 

But last month, ADF brass 
hats came out fighting: 
VioeAdmiral Michael Hudson, 
chief of the naval staff, told a 
parliamentary sub-committee 
that the proposals would 
undermine operational 
strength - to such an extent 
that the navy would have been 
unahTw to deploy to the Gulf. 

Mr Ray says the proposals 
will be considered in the con- 
text of a frill defence review, 
which will lead to a ministe- 
rial statement in May. But he 
agrees that "hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars" of savings 
have been identified in areas 
such as logistics and stores, 
and even bints that *1n some 
ways we have to go further" 
than Mr Wrigley envisages. 

In a sense, the armed forces 
are now being exposed to same 
of the thinking behind the 
government’s programme for 
stru ct ur al reform of the mkro- 
ecouomy. The difference, per- 
haps, is that Australia’s strate- 
gic outlook is rather more 
benign than the prospects for 
its civilian economy and 
industrial scene. 


Andrew Baxter 


FACTS 


Ana .. ~ 7,682,300 sq km 

PooutaHon - - 18.8m (1989 estimate) 

Prime Minister -Robert James LasHwha 

ciHTwtev - —.Australian dollar (A$) 

Avvrago «xchrate - 1989 US$ - A5136 £ = AS2.07; 

Average exen 1900 US$ = AS137 £ - AS2.23 


ECONOMY 


Total GDP (USSbn) 

Real GDP growth (%). 
GDP per capita (USE).. 
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backyard” and some i mpor ta nt 
regional relationships in its 
quest for a rale in world issues. 
It is true that Australia's real- 
isation of its importance in 
Asia is relatively recent, but 
Mr Evans and prlmt* minlriw 
Hawke are working hard to 
make up for lost time. 

Underpinning the new 
regi on a l approach is a sense of 
Australia’s economic impor- 
tance in the region. Despite its 
small population, Australia’s 
GDP is more than of thft 
Asean countries combined. 
“We are as big as our land 
mass in terms of our clout eco- 
nomically,” says Mr Evans. 

Now the regional reappraisal 
has received a fresh stimulus 
from the beginnings of a US 
military withdrawal, prompted 
as much by budgetary con- 
straints as the pmting of *hp 
cold war. Senator Peter Dur- 
ack, shadow minister for 
defence, «rfd* “The US deriidnn 
to begin a phased withdrawal 
from the Philippines as wall as 
from around a dozen other 
bases in the region indicates 
that it intends to reduce its 
presence much faster than 
anticipated. The practical con- 
sequence of this will be a 
declining superpower regional 
presence at the same time as a 
number of major indigenous 
powers are enhancing their 

own militar y capabilities." 


Australia has clear it 
wants the US military presence 

in zegfon to wwiHnna 1 arwi 

that even if a strategic vacuum 
were to be created it would not 
have the means to fill the gap 
in any substantial Conn. 

But, viewed from Canberra, 
the re gi o nal outlook stiR con- 
tains plenty of uncertainty, as 
events in China have shown. 
Furthermore, Australia's 
cooperation with the US - in 
the satellite early warning sta- 
tion network, for example — 
has brought a whole new sense 
of global responsibilities to dis- 
charge, says Mr Evans. 

Accordingly, he says, "the 
concept Is rapidly taking root 
of Japan and Australia as the 
northern and southern anchors 
of the Western Pacific alli- 
ance”. Inevitably, therefore, 
Australia's relationship with 
Japan, which for years was 
based purely on economics, is 
now "rapidly developing extra 
layers”. 

For many 91^ A us tr alians, 

thifl is a Sensitive iiMiWQ, and 

the government will have to be 
careful not to get too far ahead 
of Australian public opinion. 
While Mr Evans believes that 
ill-feeling towards Australia’s 
powerful northern neighbour Is 
a “passing phase", Mr Hill says 
the relationship is about 
which many Australians are 
still uneasy. 


Mr Evans puts a more posi- 
tive gloss on the recent Japa- 
nese mili tary build-up than his 
political opponents or some of 
Australia's neighbours, view- 
ing its basic characteristics as 
aimari at self-defence. The two 
countries do not have much of 
a defence relationship at pres- 
ent, and while Australia wants 
Japan to take a more active 
role on the world stage, Can- 
berra has not suggested this 
extends to an expanded 
regional role, says Mr 

Ray. 

Australia’s new-found 
emphasis on malting an impact 
in regional strategic affairs 
was best Illustrated this year 
by its involvement In the Cam- 
bodia peace process, where it 
won international recognition 
for its efforts to break the 
deadlock via an «ihmi«»»ri role 
for the United Nations. 

But the new approach is also 
reflected in attempts to 
improve important bilateral 
links. Mr Evans says a "major 
tfWirnmrinmt * effect gone 
into rebuilding ^ jn‘«t n noiry 
volatile relationship with 
Indonesia, wiimimiHng last 
year in tHa aniHng of a long- 
running boundary dispute that 
froze exploration for oil in ft*? 
Timor Gap. The hope is that 
such initiatives will help dispel 

the. mwwBB towards Twlnniwiii 

arwl its poii1niifvn i 
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felt by those few Australians 
who can claim to live next 
door. 

Ironically, the source of the 
original setback in relations 
with Indonesia - adverse Aus- 
tralian media coverage - is 
now causing a mild contre- 
temps with Malaysia. 

But there are more central 
bilateral links , such as that 
with poet-coup Fiji, where Aus- 
tralia &ce6 an uphill battle in 
developing a relationship. Fiji 
recently turned down a visit by 


Mr Evans because he criticised 
its new constitution. Else- 
where, relations with India are 
also going through a sticky 
patch because of Australia's 
sale of Mirage fighters to 
Pakistan. 

Looking eastwards, the elec- 
tion in October of Mr Jim Bot 
ger's National Party govern- 
ment in New Zealand has been 
broadly welcomed in Australia, 
even if. as seems almost cer- 
tain, New Zealand retains its 
ban on visits by nuclear-pow- 


ered or nucleararmed ships. 

The ban, Imposed in 1986, 
has put the three-way Anzus 
defence treaty with the US 
under severe strain, but what 
worries Australia more is the 
prospect that New Zealand 
might pull out of a NZSlbn 
contract to buy two frigates 
from its neighbour across the 
Tasman Sea. Cancellation 
would have serious conse- 
quences for relations between 
two of the region’s oldest 


AMP 

Our assets are the 
five million policyholders who 

trust us to take care 
of £23 billion on their behalf. 


T he AMP Society was founded 
in 1849 in Sydney, and rapidly 
grew to its present position . 
as the largest life insurance organisation 
in both Australia and New Zealand. 

AMP first opened an office in 
the United Kingdom in 1908. 

Today, the AMP 
Group serves more than 
two million policyholders 
in Britain, and is com- 

LONDON 

life mitted to a policy of 
international expansion. 

This strategy of controlled growth 
was highlighed by the merger of the 
prestigious London Life into the AMP 
Society in early 1989. 

Founded in 1806, London Life 
offers the security and stability that 
is the hallmark of AMP wherever it does 
business. 

And then, early in 1990 , AMP 
substantially increased its presence in 
the United Kingdom with the successful 
acquisition of the Pearl insurance group. 
Pearl has long been a force in the 
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British marketplace, and will continue 
to build on that strength. 

TODAY’S AMP 

AMP’s policyholders are backed 
by a strong and secure organisation. 

The AMP Group has worldwide 
assets under management of more than 
£23 billion, and provides security and 
peace of mind for more than five million 
policyholders, and their families. 

The Wall Street Journal this year 
ranked AMP as the 21st largest insurance 
group in the world today. AMP is the 
largest funds manager in Australia and 
New Zealand, overseeing a 

investments ranging from 
small unit trust holdings 
to large corporate pension funds. 

On behalf of its policyholders, AMP 
is also Australia’s largest shareholder, 
owning approximately four per cent of 
all shares listed on the nation’s stock 
exchange, in addition to substantial 
international shareholdings. 

AMP- owned buildings dominate 
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SOCIETY 

WELL ALWAYS BE TH ERE 


the skyline of the major cities in 
both Australia and New Zealand, and 
die Society is the largest property owner 
throughout Australia. 

As part of its diversified portfolio, 
AMP is also the largest rural investor 
in Australia. 

The Society’s wholly owned 
Stanbroke Pastoral Company is Australia’s 
largest beef cattle organisation. 

Stanbroke's 20 cattle stations cany 
more than 315,000 cattle and cover 
94,000 square kilometres. 

OUR CORPORATE PHILOSOPHY 

AMP, as a mutual society, exists 
solely for its policyholders - chose 
people who have entrusted us with their 
life insurance, pensions and investments. 

We safeguard the financial 
security of all our five million United 
Kingdom, Australian and New Zealand 
policyholders. 

Our promise has been consistent 
for over 140 years - when our policy- 
holders need us, we’ll always be there. 
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New Qantas flagship: the airline Is committed to an ASIObn fleet expansion over the next 10 years 

Andrew Baxter looks at the programme of micro-economic reform 


Mr Hawke’s flying start 


IT IS tempting to see the 
distinctive kangaroo in flight 
on the tailfin of Qantas airlin- 
ers not only as the emblem of 
Australia's international air- 
line but as a metaphor for the 
government's far-reaching pro- 
gramme of micro-economic 
reform. 

Prime Minister Bob Hawke is 
In a hurry to see results from a 
long-overdue thrust whose aim 
is to turn some of Australia’s 
most laggandly industrial sec- 
tors into world-class perform- 
ers. As it happens, one of the 
targets is aviation and state- 
owned Qantas itself, 49 per 
cent of which is to be sold. 

“For too long,” Mr Hawke 
told parliament last month 
while announcing the 
sale and a restructuring of tele- 
communications. “Australia 
was content to live with 
do me stic inefficiencies and low 
productivity in too many of 
our domestic industries. It is 
this government’s task vigor- 
ously and rapidly to sweep 
away those old arrangements 
and reshape our economy as a 
genuinely modem and compet- 
itive one." 

The rhetoric associated with 
the micro-economic reform pro- 
gramme is impressive, and Mr 
Hawke delights in teasing the 
Opposition on the “dead band 
of conservative inertia” that 
characterised 31 of the 34 years 
before Labor came to office in 
1983. 

In fact, the speed of the 
reform programme, or in some 
cases the lack of it, is one of 
the most contentious current 
issues in Australia. Structural 
change in the economy is a 
keynote of the Labor govern- 
ment’s fourth term, and Mr 
Hawke claims there is “no ear- 
lier period that comes within a 
bull's roar of the progress we 
have made and are continuing 
to make." The Opposition, 
meanwhile, claims Mr Hawke’s 
reforms are too little, too late. 

In four important ways, the 
reforms are as Australian as 
Mr Hawke’s metaphors. The 
rationale for privatisation, for 
example, is very different from 
the ideological thrust in the 
UK, and there are few Illusions 
about creating a sizeable pool 
of small shareholders in a 
country of 17m people. Rather, 
the fact that foreign capital 
will be necessary to the privati- 
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Beazley: archaic system 


sation process highlights the 
intention to expose companies 
to the test of world markets. 

Second, much of the atten- 
tion has been focused on the 
privatisation, in full or in part, 
of bag names such as Qantas or 
Australian Airlines, the state- 
owned domestic carrier which 
Is to be fully sold. But Mr Des 
Moore of the Institute of Public 
Affairs, a Melbourne-based 
think-tank, says the real need 
for privatisation is less at the 
Federal than at the state level. 
Here, New South Wales under 
the Liberal/National govern- 
ment of Mr Nick Greiner has 
set the pace, but other states, 
such as Queensland and West- 
ern Australia, are readying 
plans to restructure their gov- 
ernment' business enterprises 
(GBEs), many of which have a 
poor return on capital. 

The overwhelming majority 
of public enterprises axe in 
state and local government 
hands, with assets (excluding 
land) of more than A$240bn. 
But assets sales have realised 
only A$2bn, compared with 
A$3£bn at Federal level over 
the past three years, and Mr 
Moore wants greater pressure 
on the states from Canberra to 
speed up the process. In total, 
public trading enterprises 
account for about 10 per cent 
of Australia’s gross domestic 
product, relatively high for 
industrial countries, and the 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operatioa and Development 


has estimated removal of inef- 
ficiencies in QBEs could lift 
Australia's GDP by 3 per cent 

A third, and related point is 
that privatisation is just the 
most visible element in a pro- 
gramme that includes deregu- 
lation, corporatisation and 
commercialisation - often as a 
prelude to privatisation - tar- 
iff reduction and, most impor- 
tant, labour reform. The 
reforms on the waterfront 
illustrate this multi-faceted 
approach, as moves towards a 
single union in the industry 
have been accompanied by new 
stevedoring arrangements for 
bulk grain ships, the negotia- 
tion of enterprise agreements 
between managements and 
unions which are expected to 
lead to productivity gains of up 
to 80 per cent, a closer watch 
by authorities to ensure that 
users receive the benefits of 
reform, and improvements in 
the efficiency of the Australian 
shipping fleet 

All these initiatives, listed 
by Mr Hawke in his statement 
sound impressive, hut it is a 
measure of the structural prob- 
lems in some industries that 
the Opposition and right-whig 
commentators can argue con- 
vincingly that the reforms 
have so far only scratched the 
surface. This is because of the 
fourth, and most striking dif- 
ference between “Aussie rules” 
micro-economic reform and its 
counterparts elsewhere. 

Professor Henry Ergas of 
Monash University notes that 
micro-economic reform is an 
“Inherently political process, 
as it changes the rules about 
the behaviour of different act- 
ors” and at that level Australia 
has not been exceptional But 
the crucial difference is that 
Australia's reforms have 
involved negotiation at every 
stage between vested interests 
- trade un io ns , state govern- 
ments and the Labor Party 
itself - and the Federal gov- 
ernment, which has been keen 
to avoid confrontation such as 
last year's crippling five-month 
airline pilots* strike. 

The result, says Prof Ergas, 
Is that the government has 
tended to boy outcomes, pro- 
viding offsetting benefits to 
whichever interest group may 
be the loser from reform. On 
telecommunications, for exam- 
ple, the need to buy acceptance 
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from telecom unions for the 
sale of Aussat, the satellite car- 
rier, and other reforms meant 
that “though we got the liber- 
alisation, we not only paid for 
it. but we paid retail". 

Given these constraints, it 
might seem surprising that the. 
reform programme has' 
achieved so much, particularly 
when viewed as a process that 
began with the liberalisation of 
financial services, floating of 
the Australian dollar, and tax 
reform of the first three Labor 
terms. But the commitment of 
a small group Of senior minis- 
ters, and especially Mr Paul 
Keating, Federal Treasurer, 
has been a crucial element in 
surmounting the opposition of 
Labor Party left-wingers for 
whom public ownership 
remains a shibboleth. 

These political difficulties 
are reflected in the approach to 
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aviation reform. Here, at least, 
there is a similarity between 
the Australian and overseas 
rationale for privatisation - 
the need to find a formula for 
capital-hungry state companies 
to raise money their owner is 
unable or unwilling to provide. 

Mr David Jnll, shadow min- 
ister for aviation, says Qantas 
has always been undercapital- 
ised and suffers from manage- 
ment problems due to a "post- 
World War structure”. But he 
doubts whether the sale of a 49 
per cent stake will make much 
difference to Qantas finan- 
cially. 

The airline is committed to 
an ASlObn fleet expansion pro- 
gramme over the next 10 years, 
and the lack of capital 
resources in Australia 
increases the financial and 
strategic need for links with 
foreign carriers. 

The government has 
imposed a 35 per cent limit on 
foreign shareholdings in 
Qantas, which wants an invest- 
ment from an Asian carrier to 
strengthen its position in the 
Asia-Pacific region, and links 
with European carriers such as 
Lufthansa and British Air- 
ways. 

But Mr David Price, a Syd- 
ney-based aviation consultant, 
warns that 1992 would be the 
earliest at which sale of the 49 
par cent stake could go ahead, 
due to the airline's weak profit 
position. Net profits plunged to 
A$ 12.1m in the year ended 
June 30 from A$17B.8m in 1388/ 
88, due to soaring fuel prices, 
economic slowdown and the 


ONE OF the keynotes of the 
government’s micro-economic 
reform programme this year 
has been a determined effort to 
ring the changes in telecom- 
munications. 

The main aims were spelt 
out in a statement to parlia- 
ment last month by Prime Min- 
ister Bob Hawke. By opening 
the industry to competition 
and improving efficiency, the 
government hopes to pass on 
significant benefits throughout 
the economy, and ready the 
telecommunications sector for 
export opportunities in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

“We are taking one at Aus- 
tralia's biggest industries and 
reshaping it into a new, vastly 
more dynamic structure,” Mr 
Hawke told MPs. The 
announcement came after 
some months of debate, inside 
and outside the cabinet, on 
bow to achieve this. 

The plan aims to keep as 
many interested parties as pos- 
sible happy, while going fur- 
ther than the Labor Party had. 
until recently, seemed likely to 
countenance. Telecom, the 
monopoly domestic carrier, is 
to be merged with OTC, the 
international carrier, to form a 


Aerial view of Sydney: reforms on the waterfront Include now stevedoring arrangement* for buBc grain ships 


after-effects of last year's 
strike. 

Ironically the dispute was a 
last chance for pilots to make 
big pins before th* introduc- 
tion of Australia’s “open skies” 
policy in domestic aviation on 
October 3L The reforms ended 
the duopoly between Austra- 
lian and Ansett, the private 
airline, and also deregulated 
fares, but in spite of the initial 
blaze of publicity for reduced 
feres, there is little evidence 
yet of full-fere ticket prices 
coming down much. 

It is customary to blame the 
duopoly for the high cost of 
domestic air travel in Austra- 
lia, and Mr Jull remarks that 
“Australians are fed up to the 
back teeth with the heavenly 
twins,” But be warns of the 
impediments to new entrants 
into the market - shortage of 
landing slots - and believes 
privatisation of the Federal 
Airports Corporation, owner of 
all the major airports, would 
be the best solution. 

The government hopes the 
reforms will encourage new 
entrants to the domestic mar- 
ket to provide c o mpe tit ion for 
Australian and Ansett, but so 
far only one contender, Com- 
pass, has converted aspirations 
into reality. It begins flights 
this month with two leased 
Airbuses, and Mr Price says its 
low cost structure will allow it 
to offer feres 20-50 per cent 
below of its rivals. “It is a terri- 
bly difficult thing to start up 
an airline fn Australia, but 
there is a great willingness 
among the travelling public to 
try it out,” he says. 

In spite of the attention 
devoted to the aviation and the 
waterfront, the government 
believes reforms of land trans- 
port offer the greatest potential 
gains - as much as A$4bn a 
year, according to one esti- 
mate. Australia has seven pub- 
licly-owned rail authorities, six 
of which - owned by the , 
states - lose money. “If s an 
absurd and archaic system, j 
with problems unique to a Fed- 
eral system,” says Mr Kim Bea- 
zley, Minister of Transport and 
Communications. 

A recent special premiers 
conference in Brisbane xnatto a 
start on cutting through the 
problems that have bedevilled 
Federal/state relations. The 
result was a commitment by 
governments to work towards 
a start-up date of July next 
year for a National Rail 
Freight Corporation. 

The system of interstate rail 
freight loses A$300m a year, 
bat consultants have forecast a 
profit of about A$37m by 
1993-94, assuming heavy capital 
investment, and an enterprise- 
based union agreement Agree- 
ment will be needed on the 
financial structure of the cor- 
poration before the private sec- 
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Wriggling free 
of a straitjacket 


tor considers investing, and 
that will depend on further 
hard bargaining between Can- 
berra and the states. 


“IF WE don’t get this thing 
right we’re sank.” The words 
are those of Mr John Howard, 
former opposition leader and 
now shadow minister for 
industrial relations, but they 
could equally have come from 
the government or senior trade 
union figures. 

Mr Howard's assertion 
encapsulates the virtually 
unanimous view of politicians 
and analysts that “this thing” 
- reform of labour relations 
and working practices - con- 
stitutes the most crucial pre- 
condition for the success of the 
government's micro-economic 
reform programme. But that is 
about as far as the consensus 
goes, because there axe deep 
divisions over the way ahead 
and the efficacy of what has 
been achieved so far. 

An economic assessment of 
Australia in April by the 
Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
said tbe opportunity to 
increase productivity in manu- 
facturing was being held back 
by a web of outdated and 
restrictive working practices, 
poor management and an 
industrial relations environ- 
ment waking chang e difficult. 

"Management will need to be 
more forward-looking, better 
able to manage its human 
resources and capable of creat- 
ing a coherent strategy of 
workplace reform . . . union 
structures will have to be 
reformed,” said the OECD. 

Fortunately a start has been 
made in two key areas: ration- 
alisation and amalgamation of 
unions, and modifications to 
Australia’s arcane centralised 
wage negotiation process - 
known since the mid-1980s as 
the Accord, but with an ances- 
try going back to the turn of 
the century. 

The Accord - between the 
Federal government and. the 
Australian Council of Trade . 
Unions (ACTU) - is widely 


criticised for distributing wage 
increases and gains from pro- 
ductivity Improvements Indis- 
criminately across the entire 
workforce, and freezing wage 
relativities between occupa- 
tions and industries. 

Professor Richard Blandy, of 
the Adelaide-based National 
Institute of Labour Studies, 
comments that while the 
Accord has been very success- 
fill at the macroeconomic level 
for restricting pay increases, it 
has not brought improvements 
in productivity which can rally 
develop at enterprise level. 
Howe ver, moves this year by 
the ACTU to have at least part 
of wage increases granted as 
“over-award payments” illus- 
trated “a trend towards an 
enterprise focus rather than 
the straitjacket of tbe Accord 
over the past seven years.” 

But in spite of wishful think- 
ing by some employers’ spokes- 
men, the Accord is not about 
to fall apar t, and tbe govam- 
ment/ACTU approach is rooted 
in a process of modification. 

Many large employers, in 
fact, are fearful of tbe conse- 
quences if the centralised pro- 
cess were to wither away. “The 
concern," says Prof Blandy, Is 
whether one can take off the 
straitjacket and not have a 
wages blowout.” But Mr Terry 
Ryan, policy director of the 
New South Wales Farmers' 
Association, argues that “ft is 
at the enterprise level that 
workers have their own vested 
interest in ensuring the pro- 
ductivity and profitability of 
the firm they work for." 

E mploy ers are also worried 
by ACTU-sponsored moves to 
encourage amalgamations 
among muons, fearing the pro- 
cess will amply produce larger 
and stronger unions. “Whether 
or not such onions actually 
improve the- efficiency of 
industry is a. side issue that 
forms no part of the union 
strategy,” says Mr Ian Spicer, 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Set to ring the changes 


single state-owned company 
with 86,000 employees - 
dubbed “Monstercom” by Mr 
John Hewson, the opposition 
leader. 

Meanwhile Aussat, the gov- 
ernment's debt-ridden satellite 
company, is to be sold to the 
private sector and turned into 
a competitor for Telecom. With 
just 300 employees, Aussafs 
new owner - probably a for- 
eign company - feces spend- 
ing A$l^bnrL4bn up to the end 
of the century to develop its 
new role. 

Tbe plan, masterminded by 
Mr Bam Beazley, the Communi- 
cations Minister, maintains a 
strong publicly-owned telecom- 
munications company and ful- 
fils the telecom unions’ long- 
held ambitions for an OTC/ 
Telecom merger. 

But the government's “eco- 
nomic rationalists” especially 
Mr Paul Keating, the Trea-- 
snrer, have scored an impor- 


tant victory in winning a defi- 
nite end to the new duopoly 
from June 30, 1997, after which 
there will be no limit on net- 
work competition. And even 
while the duopoly is in force, 
further competitors will be 
encouraged to enter markets 
other than the basic network. 

Along with stringent rules 
on interconnection to ensure 
that Telecom/OTC cannot 
strangle its new competitor at 
birth, these conditions are seen 
as vital to the development of 
real competition in the tele- 
communications market. 

Professor Henry Ergas of 
Victoria’s Monash University, 
a world expert on the telecom- 
munications industry, believes 
the rules have “somewhat 
amended” the creation of a 
duopoly that seemed likely to 
make tbe prospects of competi- 
tion even dimmer. “It was not 
clear what incentive Aussat 
would have to go into a price 


war with a much stronger com- 
petitor," he says. 

Mr Beazley believes the 
reforms will usher in a chopper 
and better phene service for 
Australians, and Prof Ergas 
agrees they could produce a 
fell in STD prices on trunk 
routes of as much as 40 per 

cent 

Achieving this will depend 
on a big rise in productivity, 
and sig n ificant job cuts at Tele- 
com/OTC are likely. Research 
by Prof Ergas shows that Tele- 
com's charges are relatively 
high for OECD countries, and 
its rate of return among the 
lowest. Labour productivity 
levels are lower only in Portu- 
gal. Ireland and Turkey. 

The influence of OTC should 
also prove positive. The inter- 
national carrier, which has 
about 2,000 employees, has a 
high rate of return on assets in 
spite of charges that are among 
the world’s lowest It has also 


bon quite successful in devel- 
oping export service deals with 
other carriers, an area where 
the government is keen to see 
the merged company expand. 

Aussat, whose new owner is 
usdikfily to be decided until 
next year, will be starting in 
competition to Telecom/OTC 
'ortually on a greenfield basis. 

«otErgas gays he would 

expect it to concentrate on the 
cellular market, international 
services, the domestic trunk 
*7? 19** a broad range 
of intelligent network services 
to businesses. Here Telecom 
has lagged behind Its counter- 
part * overseas, but has 
recently been "lifting its 

In spite of certain uniquely 
characteristics - on uniffij 
ton at Tetecom/OTC, forexain- 
SS ZJS- Bea ? ley s reforms are 
m *** JocaJ con- 
IS JES *5 com parison with 
telecoms deregulation el«- 
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non will have to be hamiidii 

gfSjBr f to “sure 

limitless" benefits fa rS- 
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chief executive of the Confeder- 
ation of Australian Industry. 

The amalgamation trend is 
cl osely interlinked with the 
ACTU's rationalisation strat- 
egy, and the combined aim is a 
reshaped union movement of 
broad-based industry-wide 
unite. 

Mr Bill Kelly, ACTU secre- 
tary and a protege of the prime 
minister, has a long-term aim 
to reduce the number iff Aus- 
tralia’s unions from 300 to 
about 20, while Senator Petra: 
Cook, Industrial Relat ions Min- 
ister and a former ACTU offi- 
cial, aims to have one bargain- 
ing unit in each workplace 
within six years. 

But progress has been stow 
so far. On the waterfront, a 
sector famed f or it s Spanish 
practices, the ACTU is seeking 
to create ope union out of two 
dozen, using the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation as a base. 
But substantial productivity 
gains from a reduction in 
demarcation disputes and over- : 
manning will take time. 

The union restructuring is 
not necessarily a negative . 
trend for employers, and will " 
at least lead to a simplification 
of union/management rela- . 
ttozus. And given Mr Kelly's 
close links with the govern- 
ment, and hence to the future . 
Qf the micro-economic reform 
programme, he will be keen to 
ensure that thia stren g t hened 
role for the trade union move- 
ment in industrial relations 
will be used positively. 
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jt " BANKING 

A season for 
rationalisation 


IN SPITE of their worst 
earnings year for nearly a 
decade, Australia’s leading 
banks nave further consoli- 
dated their share of an over- 
crowded and largely on profita- 
ble tending market in 1990. 

The "big four” hanks - the 
Commonwealth, Westpac, the 
ANZ and the National Austra- 
lia - continued to drive a 
rrapid rationalisation process as 
the smaller banks, especially 
foreign operators, generally 
reduced their exposure. 

Several significant takeovers 
raised the big four’s share of 
the country’s total banking 
assets from 66.5 per cent to 
around 75.5 per cent. The big- 
gest single increase came from 
a takeover still in progress, the 
Commonwealth Bank’s 
|AL6bn takeover of the State 
Bank of Victoria (SBV). 

This was easily the most sig- 
nificant financial services 
transaction for the year on a 
number of counts. It’s size 
made it the country’s biggest 
takeover for 1990 in any indus- 
try, and it re-established the 
Commonwealth as the coun- 
W try’s largest bank, lifting its 
? national market, share from 18 
to 26 per cent 

But even greater importance 
lay in the implications for 
fhture banking and economic 
policy. Hie deal cast the die for 
further state hank takeovers 
by the leaders, with the State 
Bank of New South Wales and 
the Perth-based R&l Bank the 
next most likely candidates. 

The SBV takeover was also 
the catalyst for a historic move 
by the Federal Government to 
partially privatise the Com- 
monwealth B ank. The govern- 
ment plans to offer a SO per 
cent stake in the Common- 
wealth to private investors in 
what will probably prove to be 
the country’s single biggest 
private equity capital-raising. 

Hie other significant bank- 
ing takeovers during the year 
came from the ANZ, which 
acquired the National Mutual 
Royal Bank (NMRB) and the 
Perth-based Town and Country 
Building Society, lifting its 
national market share from 13 
to 16 per cent 

The acquisition of the 
NMRB, formerly a joint ven- 
ture between the National 
Mutual life group and the 
Royal Bank of Canada, was a 
sort of second prize for the 
ANZ.- - - : 

Hie takeover was only sanc- 
tioned after the ANZ had pro- 
posed easily the most innova- 
tive financial deal of the year, 
a $A3.4bn merger with the 
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National Mutual, the country’s 
second biggest life insurance 
group after the AMP Society. 

The plan posed thorny policy 
issues for the Federal Govern- 
ment, not the least being 
increased domination of the 
financial sector and the regula- 
tory framework for controlling 
what would have been a hybrid 
fi n ancial services group. 

In the event, the proposal 
was blocked by the Federal 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, on 
market domination grounds, 
but many believe farther hank- 
ing mergers, and "cross-bor- 
der” Insurance Heals are likely. 

A panicky local climate 
among investors has already 
caused minor runs on a couple 
of smaller banks, notably the 
Bank of Melbourne and Bris- 
bane-based Metway Bank. A 
natural government desire to 
ensure stability in the financial 
system may soften the Keating 
. stance against farther bank 
ownership concentration. 

The banking takeovers of 
1990 emphasised that, even 
with their earnings squeezed 
badly by write-offs from a 
string of high-profile corporate 
collapses, the big four banks 
retain ample capacity to swal- 
low their smaller brethren. 

Indeed, the leaders’ bad-debt 
problems probably dictate fur- 
ther takeovers this decade as 
they strive to improve their 
loan quality and remain within 
tightening central bank pru- 
dential requirements. 

The September year bank 
reporting season brought most 
of the chickens home to roost 
from more than Half a deaiite 
of largely imprudent bank 
lending to acquisitive share 
market operators. 

Bad and doubtful debt write- 
offs of the hig four banks bal- 
looned close to $A3bn and at 
last balance date, the banks 
were carrying more than 
$A10bn in problem loans on 
their books. 

In spite of accounting treat- 
ment which might suggest oth- 
erwise, banking earnings have 
been under pressure for the 
past three years. 

One public indication of this 
came in the latest Institutional 
Investor/Prudential Bacfae sur- 
vey of global bank profitabil- 
ity. The three largest banks 
ranked in the top 15 in the 
survey in 1988, but this year 
only two made it into the top 
,30. 

Leading stockbroker, J B 
Were, adds some perspective to 
this figure, pointing out that 
the Australian hanking sec- 
tor’s JA330bn in total assets 



Bruce Jacques on reforms in the wake of corporate collapses 

Surfeit of scandals 


ANZ Bank headquarters: market share is now 16 per cent 


maltp it relatively InirigwHIwmt 
on a world comparison. That 
total asset value is roughly 
equal to just one of the leading 

US banka. 

“Clearly the Australian 
banking industry has gone 
through a two- , to three-year 
period of reducing asset qual- 
ity, pressures an loan margins, 
higher provisioning for loan 
losses, and no significant slow- 
down in operating costs," Were 
said in a recent banking 
review. “Future asset quality 
will depend largely on the state 
of domestic property markets, 
as op to 85 per cent of non-ac- 
crual loans are secured against 
property. Loan margin pres- 
sures are easing as interests 
rates have fallen. However, . 
these will be maintaiTiwI under 
some pressure as non-interest 
bearing deposit balances con- 
tinue to redoes, competition 
for retail deposits intensifies 
and non-accrual balances con- 
tinue to increase.” 

Another leading bank ana- 
lyst, Barclays de Zoete Wedd 
(BZW), believes the big four’s 
expansion thrust may switch 
overseas in coining years, 
largely because opportunities 
in Australia are limited. 

Two of the leaders already 
have large UK exposure - the 
ANZ through ownership of 
Grindlays and the National 
through Yorkshire Bank - 
and BZW analysts believe US 
targets may offer better value. 

The analysts say listed US 


bank values have dropped 
about 40 per cent In the past 
year **wiiH the S&L crisis and a 
spate of highly leveraged trans- 
actions. BZW nominates West- 
pac as the Australian bank 
most likely to pursue a US 
acquisition because it already 
has the largest exposure to 
that market, with about (A5bn 
in in«mi outs tanding 
But Westpac also holds the 
strongest portfolio position 
among the gmafiar Australian 
banks, controlling about 10 per 
cent each of Advance Bank, 
the Bank of Melbourne and 1 

HhflTlAngp Rank 
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THE recent history of 
corporate regulation in Austra- 
lia Invokes comparisons with 
another time and place - 
when Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned. 

Australian business has 
never smelled so bad interna- 
tionally, with a string of the 
former corporate pace-setters, 
such as Alan Bond, Christo- 
pher Skase and Abe Goldberg, 
now considered investors' poi- 
son. 

Corporate collapses in the 
past 18 months are estimated 
to have cost equity investors at 
least $A5bn, with creditors 
anxiously awaiting the fate of 
twice as much again in loans. 

Yet more than three years 
after the 1987 crash which 
started the highly-geared cor- 
porate dominoes falling. Aus- 
tralia still lacks a fully opera- 
tional national regulatory 
body. 

A debilitating battle over 
control of corporate regulation 
between the Federal and state 
governments has delayed the 
establishment of a powerful, 
new national business watch- 
dog - the Australian Securi- 
ties Commission (ASC) - until 
January 1991. 

In spite of a local community 
baying for blood, and clear 
“untouchable" status for Aus- 
tralian companies with many 
international investors, the 
authorities have shown the 
country’s Federal political sys- 
tem at its worst 

Governments have ulti- 
mately wasted millions of dol- 
lars of money, as many 
words, haggling over whether 
corporate regulation should be 
nationally or state run. 

The process has left the ASC 
legally non-existent until next 
year and forced corporate regu- 
lation to be carried on through 
the under-funded National 
Companies and Securities 
Commission (NCSC). 


The process has made jaun- 
diced Investors even more cyn- 
ical, and continued to damage 
business confidence just when 
strong punitive action against 
corporate miscreants was des- 
perately needed. 

But towards the end of 1990. 
the delays appear to be over 
and the chances are growing 
that some of the country’s 
worst corporate offenders will 
be brought to justice. 

The most powerful assis- 
tance came from the Federal 
Government which voted the 
ASC an unprecedented $A107m 
in this year’s Budget. That 
compared with a previous bud- 
get for NCSC of a mere SA8m, 
although state-run regulatory 
bodies were separately funded. 

Welcoming the new Budget, 
ASC ohairmaw, Tony Hartnell 
gave a clear indication of 
where the bulk of it would be 
spent “The ASC is budgeting 
on substantial litigation costs," 
he said. 

“The current system of law 

Australian business 
has never smelled so 
bad internationally 

enforcement has shown itself 
to be Inadequate. The ASC 
wishes to play its part in 
restoring Australia’s reputa- 
tion with a resolute effort. We 
must be seen to be strongly 
enforcing the law apparently 
ahnwH with such recklessness 
over the past few years." 

Mr Hartnell recently backed 
his words by announcing a “hit 
list" of 16 companies to be 
investigated. Including Bond 
Corp, Rothwells, Hooker. 
Estate Mortgage and Spedley. 

Mr Hartnell's pledge to 
enforce the law sets his regime 
apart from that of his predeces- 
sor at the NCSC, Henry Bosch, 
whose lack of funds forced him 


into a cat-and-mouse game 
with miscreants, often aimed 
at forcing commercial solu- 
tions. This had Mr Bosch 
accused of being manipulative 
and using trial by. media, but it 
did produce results which 
might not have been obtain- 
able through the courts. One 
prominent example was forc- 
ing Alan Bond to hid for the 
Bell companies, formerly con- 
trolled by the late Robert 
Holmes A Court 

Mr Hartnell is expected to 
make fuller use of the courts, 
prompting concerns that corpo- 
rate policing will turn into 
long and expensive battles, 
largely enriching the legal pro- 
fession at the expense of inves- 
tors and taxpayers. 

Mr Hartnell's ascendancy 
has intPWHiffprf the Australian 
debate on the issue of business 
regulation, drawing activity 
from business lobby groups. 

Organisations such as the 
Business Council of Australia, 
the Australian Institute of 
Company Directors, the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants 
and the Australian Stock 
Exchange have focused on how 
to “clean up” the country's 
business image. 

They rightly point out that it 
is one thing to prosecute now, 
but that will not bring inves- 
tors* money back. The real 
challenge Is to create a system 
that will withstand the rigours 
of the next share market boom. 

One of the more eloquent 
spokesmen on the issue is also 
one of the worst affected by the 
excesses, Gavin Campbell, 
manag in g director of the Aus- 
tralian Stock Exchange (ASX). 

The ASX is probably run- 
ning a close second on inves- 
tors’ blame lists, after the legis- 
lators, probably then followed 
by the accountants whose 
“true and fair ” seals on many 
dubious sets of accounts have 
proved Hi g hl y misleading. 


Mr Campbell questions 
whether black letter law, and 
attempts to heavily enforce it 
through the courts, will ever 
meet with much success in 
Australia. 

“If high integrity and an effi- 
cient companies and securities 
environment was determined 
solely by the number of appli- 
cable laws, we in Australia 
would have no need for con- 
cern,” Campbell said. 

“Indeed, in the new Corpora- 
tions Act package, there are no 
fewer than 1,520 sections. 
Unfortunately, neither corpo- 
rate nor individual behaviour 
is governed by the number of 
laws alone. 

“Many years ago, my wife's 
great-great-grandfather went 
bankrupt in Australia. But 
about 20 years afterwards, he 
held a dinner In London for all 
the creditors who had lost 
money, and under each plate 
was a cheque for the amount 
owed plus interest 

“Such behaviour is rarely 
heard of today, but at the time, 
there were very powerful social 
sanctions." 

But Mr Campbell suggests 
that this sort of morality Is not 
likely to return. “Governments 
cannot legislate away market 
risk,” he says. “Nor do I 
believe it is possible to legis- 
late for honesty any more than 
for a successful marriage.” 

Mr Campbell has certainly 
been at the sharp end of inves- 
tor lilspnrhanfiripnf . especially -*•> 
on the international front. 
Since the 1987 crash, the Aus- 
tralian market has gradually 
lost its attraction as a place to 
trade local shares. 

More than 40 per cent of the 
trade in Australian shares Is 
now transacted on overseas 
markets. The result has been a 
fall In average daily turnover 
value of about 20 per cent from 
the 1988 peak and a similar fall 
in market capitalisation. 
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THE pincer effect of a sick 
local investment climate and 
W the advent of a competitive 
international securities era is 
squeezing Australian stock 
markets as they enter the last 
decade of the century. 

The resultant tough condi- 
tions are proving all the harder 
to handle with the industry 
still on a slimming programme 
to trim the excesses of the 
logos’ share boom. 

That saw a stream of big 
International fi nancial Institu- 
tions claw their way into Aus- 
tralian stockbroking, mouthing 
■j vague claims of “synergy” with 
mainstream fiwanriai services 
operations. 

But, with average daily turn- 
overs more than 20 per cent 
below mid-1980s’ peaks and 

- % more than 40 per cent of Aus- 
H* tr aHan share trades “leaking’ 

to overseas bourses, the inevi- 
table has happened. Many of 
the interlopers have retreated, 
taking some of the most estab- 
lished local names with them. 

- Their legacy is financial 
wounds, comparative wisdom 
and a rationalised securities 
industry. Yet, even with 10 
broking firms closing their 
doors in the past year, 95 firms 
remain members of the Austra- 
lian Stock Exchange (ASX), 
chasing daily business that 
often fells well below the esti- 
mated $A200m minimum for a 
break-even industry. 

This has forced some innova- 
thre strategies on the brokers, 
r . notably an accelerated broad- 
ip entng of their base outside tra- 
ditional areas, and a much 
greater willingness to indulge 
in high-risk principal trading. 

Most of the large broken 
now style themselves as invest- 
ment banks and some have 
moved into the mainstream 
investment advice area which 
traditionally advises investors 
on anything but equities. 

The Deutsche Bank-con- 
trolled Bain & Co is among the 
most prominent example of 
operational spread, with its 
investment advice and leasing 
businesses probably outweigh- 
ing its traditional securities 
activities. 

And the Barclays Bank-con- 
% trolled BZW is a prime exam- 
ple of commitment to principal 
trading. While most large bro- 
kers routinely trade as princi- 
pal for a good part of their 
business - up to half daily 
' turnovers are often estimated 


to involve principal trading - 
BZW has been the first to sys- 
tematically establish the Lon- 
don practice of jobbing. 

BZW has bam the leading 
market maker tn top stocks, 
but the group’s strength as a 
principal trader was best high- 
lighted this year when it put 
through the country’s largest- 
ever principal deal - a IA525m 
placement of shares in Wood- 
side Petroleum for Australia's 
largest company, BHP. 

Sydney-based BZWs ability 
to grab the deal from under the 
noses of BHFs traditional Mel- 
bourne brokers reflected its 
principal trading reputation 
and a sound international dis- 
tribution capability. 

Most of the large 
brokers now style 
themselves as 
investment banks 

The deal also capped a string 
of recent principal trades 
including the placement of 
$A332m worth of shares in 
Goodman Fielder Wattle, the 
Australian food group, for Brit- 
ish rival. Rank Hovis McDou- 
gaii , and a $Ai81m parcel in 
petroleum group Santos for the 
t roub led Elders Resources 
NZFP combine. 

Apart from sliding daily 
turnovers, another indication 
of the depressed climate in the 
securities industry Is a steady 
decline in equity raisings. ASX 
figures show a rapid decline in 
equity raised from just over 
SAifibn in 1987 to barely SASbn 
in the latest year, the lowest 
figure since 3986. 

Rafting s for new floats fell 28 
per cent in 1990 to just over 
jAlbn and new listings on the 
yrrheng e more than halved to 
a meagre 35 companies, just 
one eighth of the 1987 total 

But Australian corporates 
have found an effective new 
source of flmds to tide them 
over this tight period. The sec- 
ond biggest source of equity 
capital in 1990 was dividend 
reinvestment programs (DRP). 

ASX figures show DRFs 
accounted for more than 
$A2.6bn or nearly SO per cent 
of capital raising, and were 
just shaded by traditional 
rights issues. DRP flows have 
risen from negligible levels of 
less than 3 per cent of total 
raisings a decade ago and now 


operate as quasi equity issues 
for leading companies, while 
giving shareholders some tax 


The root cause of most of the 
pain in the Aust ralian securi- 
ties Industry has been the poor 
performance of the stock mar- 
ket, in line with most world 
bourses. After a brief rally 
early in 1990, which took the 
leading indicator, the all ordi- 
naries index, close to the 1,700 
mark, it had fallen hack 
around the L300 level by early 
December, more than 30 per 
cent below its 1987 peak. 

These conditions tradition- 
ally make it hard for brokers to 
attract business, and the diffi- 
culty In Australia has been 
compounded by a tax regime 
which stiU imposes stamp duty 
on share transactions. 

ASX chairman, Mr Laurence 
Cox, sees *Hfa as a significant 
reason for the leakage of busi- 
ness to overseas exchanges 
where dealing is cheaper and 
the authorities are actively 
encouraging Australian compa- 
nies to list 

Mr Cox says the ASX is cam- 
paigning to have the duty 
removed. Meanwhile, it has put 
substantial expenditure Into 
computerised trading and set- 
tlement systems designed to 
maim dealing in the Australian 
market faster and cheaper. 

The first year of the 1990s 
was a watershed for the indus- 
try, with abolition of the trad- 
ing floor, in favour of an all- 
computer screen trading 
arrangement known as SEATS. 
And in settlement, which has 
long been a paper-clogged com- 
petitive problem for Australian 
exchanges, the ASX has 
launched a computerised sys- 
tem known as FAST. 

But the ASX's best hope for 
a short term business boost 
probably now rests with a new 
wave sweeping the Austr alian 
business scene — privatisation. 
But signs are that things will 
move quickly. The Federal 
Government is already com- 
mitted to partially or frilly pri- 
vatising the Commonwealth 
Bank, and the two airlines, 
Qantas and Australian. Some 
broker estimates suggest more 
fHan SAlObn billion worth of 
government assets could be 
sold in the next half decade, 
orach of it offered through the 
ASX. 

Bruce Jacques 
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Just awarded MIM 
Gold, Silver, Copper 

and Zinc, Lead, Coal. 




In recent editions of Australia’s leading business 
magazines, M.LM. Holdings Limited has won the 
1990 awards for “Best Corporate Strategy” and 
“Business Leader of the Year in Resources”. 

In awarding MIM Best Corporate Strategy of 1990, 
Australian Business magazine 
acknowledged that “A strategy based on I s 

technology, diversification and overseas I 

expansion has changed the face of MIM”. 1 


The Business Review Weekly magazine 
acknowledged MIM’s Dr. Roger Player as the 
Business Leader of the Year in Resources far the 
team development of ISASME1T technology. 
ISASMEU, based on the CSIRO’s Sirosmeft process, 
has considerable capital and operating cost 

advantages in the treatment of metals, 
^ and provides important environmental 

I benefits. Technology gives MIM the com- 

I petrtive edge in MlM’s global business. 


Entering the 90’s, MIM will continue to 
concentrate on its core products, building 
upon established operations, and seeking 
quality growth in the world's major 
market areas. 


HOLDINGS 

LIMITED 


M.LM. Holdings Limited 
MIM Plaza 

410 Ann Street, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia, 4000. 


As one of the world's major minerals 
and metals processing companies, MIM 
is committed to increasing shareholder 
value through long term growth and 
international participation. 
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Big mines use their muscle to keep market domination 


Decade of growth pays off 




A $A3bn stream of expansion 
presets in 1990 has put Austra- 
lia in a pOStiOD to maintain its 
dominant position in world 
mining exports into the 21st 
century. 

After consolidating through 
the near depression conditions 
of the mid-1980s, the mining 
industry is now increasingly 
using its strong cash flows to 
boost capacity, aiming for clas- 
sic incremental expansion at 
marginal cost. 

Significant mining expendi- 
ture is risky at any time, given 
the vagaries of world markets, 
but all the more so now 
because of the uncertainties 
posed by the GuK crisis. 

But the bulk of the envis- 
aged expenditure takes partial 
account of these risks, being 
earmarked largely for expan- 
sion of existing operations, and 


The Industry Is using 
Its strong cash flows 
to boost capacity 


even some replacement of less 
economic capacity. 

But, underlying the resource 
richness of the country, there 
is also a sprinkling of green- 
field projects, some of them 
bringing on world-ranking new 
resources. 

The backbo ne of thfa expen- 
diture is a solid earnings per- 
formance which has distin- 
guished the mining sector, one 
of the few Australian indus- 
tries still investing as the econ- 
omy heads into recession. 

Pre-tax earnings of the 23 
mining groups in Australia’s 
top 500 companies in the latest 
June year rose rose more than 
15 per cent to $A470m. Their 
sales margins improved close 
to a healthy 20 per cent in line 
with solid world prices for 
most commodities. 

And that performance was 
more than matched by the coal 
sector, where the top four com- 
panies more then q uadr upled 
their pre-tax earning s, almost 
tripling their sales margins. 

That helped the min eral sec- 
tor comfortably to maintain its 
{dace as the nation’s biggest 
exporter, a role made more 
important by the country’s 
chronic trade deficit problems. 

In 1980-90, Australia's min- 
eral exports rose 7 per cent to 
$A2l.4bn, about half the 
national total This year, the 
Australian Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Resource Economics 
is forecasting a further 11 per 
cent growth to $A2&5bn. 

All but two of Australia's 
main export minerals showed 
rising production in 1989-90, 
with total mining output rising 
by 63 per cent in the past half- 
decade. 


But the industry's vulnera- 
bility to world trends can be 
seen from foe fact that these 
output rises are the sole reason 
for its healthy revenue. 

Prices for most commodities 
fell in the latest year, as reces- 
sion hit major consumer coun- 
tries and price rises in the late 
1980’s encouraged new produc- 
tion to Come into the market. 

The industry is doubly at 
risk in pushing on with a 
major expansion programme 
under these conditions, bat 
much of the expenditure 
involves projects that should 
lower Australia’s position on 
the world cost curve. 

CRA, the country’s most 
profitable miner, is one of the 
leaders of the expansion push, 
with plans for two separate 
projects at its Pilbara iron ore 
mines, two gold mines in 
Indonesia and Papua New 
Guinea and a new open cot 
coal mine at Vickery in New 
South Wales. 

The company's Camalco sub- 
sidiary is also undertaking a 
joint feasibility study with the 
Alcan group on a possible 
SAlbn alumina plant in Queen- 
sland. 

Another leading miner, MEM 
Holdings, fresh from a $A135m 
expansion of its Oaky Creek 
coal "»im» in Queensland, is 
also considering expenditure of 
SA200m on foe rich McArthur 
River base metals deposit in 
the Northern Te rri to r y. 

And MM is scaling up Its 
new $A400m Hilton base met- 
als mine to production levels 
that would exceed its world- 
ranking Mt Isa wining com- 
plex. 

Western Mining Corporation, 
meanwhile, is looking at a 
$A300m upgrade of its Kam- 
balda nickel operations. And 
also In nickel, the emerging 
Australian miner, ACM Ltd., 
has been joined by the Finnish-, 
based Outokumpu group, for a 
$A450m development of the Mt 
Ketih prospect in Western Aus- 
tralia, regarded as probably the 
world’s best untapped nickel 
resource. 

At least seven new coal 
mines are firmly planned, 
including Vickery, which could 
bring a further 20m tonnes of 
coal to the market by 1993. 
With incremental expansion s, 
this co old lift Australian coal 
output by' about 30m tonnes, 
raising questions about market 
capacity. 

Coal is already Australia’s 
biggest single export earner, 
with shipments of just over 
100m tonnes in 198940 bringing 
in about $A5.8bn. but it is 


ABAJIE commodity 
price index 


Gold up 25 per cent, nickel 
up 16 per cent, coal ahead 13 
per cent, and nickel and zinc 
both up 12 per cent, showed, 
the best output increases over 
the past year and are all com- 
modities where Australia 
accounts for a significant pro- 
portion of world exports. 

Aluminium output was down 
by 3 per cent, after growing by 
14 per cent in each of the previ- 
ous three years, and uranium 
output was static under restric- 
tive Federal Government poli- 
cies. 
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HL\ I\[' DAWSON WALDRON 


AUSTRALIAN LAWYERS 


Blake Dawson Waldron 
are p l e as ed to announce the opening of 
our London based European office on 
3rd December 1990. 


We ore one of Australia's largest and most 
prominent commercial law firms. Areas in which we 
specialise include mergers and acquisitions, banking, 
investment law, and corporate reconstructions. 


The firm's practice commenced in 1841 in Melbourne 
(Bloke & Riggall) and 1881 in Sydney (Dawson 
Waldron). We now have over 400 lawyers in seven 
offices in Australia, South-East Asia and the Pacific. 


Our London office will service the Australian, 
South-East Asian and Pacific needs of our dienls in 
the United Kingdom and Europe. 


London Office 

5th Floor, 66 Gresham Street 
London EC2V 7BB 
Telephone: (071) 600 3030 
Facsimile: (071) 600 3392 
Resident Partner : Mr. A. K. Cornell 


Sydney • MeibOurne • Brisbane ■ Perth • Canberra 
Singapore ■ Port Moresby • Jakarta - Assoc. Office 


likely that economic reality 
will stall at least some of the 
planned new ventures. 

Probably the biggest black 
spot In the 1990 Australian 
mining outlook is the contin- 
ued mothballing of the CRA- 
controlled Bougainville gold- 
copper mine in Papua New 
Guinea Mowing severe civil 
unrest 

CRA subsidiary, Bougain- 
ville Copper, withdrew all staff 
by March this year, and 
although directors are continu- 
ing to account for the mine as 
a going concern, they have pro- 
vided more than $A30m 
against its value. 


Bougainville’s problems, and 
the clear failure of central 


failure 

Papua New Guinea govern- 
ment to guarantee safe work- 
ing conditions at the mine, 
have brought into question all 


Anther resource investment in 
the country. However, MIM 
and Placer Pacific are success- 
folly continuing with the Por- 
gera gold mine in the country 
and the civil problems have bo 
for largely been confined to 
Bougainville bland. 

In the Australian petroleum 
sector, the most significant 
event of the year was the 
beginning of the Liquified Nat- 
ural Gas phase of the North 
West Shelf project, the coun- 
try's largest-ever resource ven- 
ture. 

Shipment of the first LNG 
cargo in July capped more 
than 10 years of development 
work and underlined Austra- 
lia’s strong comparative 
energy position amid the Gulf 
crisis era. 
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Australia accounts for about 60 per cent of the world’s raw wool exports 
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Times are tough in rural areas, reports Andrew Baxter 


Trouble down on the farm 


THE scene: a forming village 
in deepest Queensland. A 
smartly-suited local politician 
is haranging a small crowd of 
curious onlookers. The Federal 
government in Canberra, he 
tells them, is “a great fat blob, 
which won’t move unless it is 
prodded". 

This modern-day bucolic is 
being replayed throughout 
rural Australia this year, and 
is intended to give the Federal 
government and urban dwell- 
ers a sense of the importance 
of agriculture to the country’s 
economy - and the plight of 
many of those who own, and 
work on, its 160.000 farms. 

For all the rural representa- 
tive's indignation, Canberra is 
painfully aware of the farm 
sector's troubles. Agricultural 
products account for just 4 per 
cent of Australia's gross 
domestic product, but repre- 
sented 26 per cent of total 
export earnings last year, the 
second biggest factor after min- 
eral resources. 

However, the value of rural 
exports this year is forecast to 
fell significantly from ASlS.lbn 
in 1989/90. The present official 
Forecast is A$l4.6bn, but Dr 
Brian Fisher, director of the 
Australian Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Resource Economics, 
warns tins is likely to be fur- 
ther revised downwards. 

There are a number of spe- 
cific reasons for the problem, 
but the most important nega- 
tive factor is the “corrupted 
world market" for Australia's 
farm produce caused by Euro- 
pean Community and US subsi- 
dies to farmers. In addition, the 
threat of world recession, polit- 
ical instability in key export 
markets, changing consumer 
habits, even the Gulf crisis - 
which has compounded prob- 
lems over live sheep exports to 
the region - are conspiring to 
produce a cocktail that may 
yet prove lethal for some form- 
ing livelihoods. 

Dr Fisher forecasts that 
average cash income this year 


on broadacre forms - which 
excludes sugar, cotton and hor- 
ticulture - is likely to plum- 
met from AS52.000 in 1989/90 to 
just AS25.000. At present there 
are no hard figures on bank- 
ruptcies in the industry, but 
time lags in the system suggest 
the full effects will hit the 
most financially-exposed farms 
from early next year. 

Farming has always been a 
volatile business in Australia, 
and suffers from a climatic and 
financial instability completely 
foreign to the industry in 
Europe, according to Dr Fisher. 
Soil quality is poor, and it is 


Farming has always 
been a volatile 
business in Australia 


not uncommon in some areas 
for formers to expect just two 
good crops in five, and one 
complete failure. 

Additionally, the industry is 
largely at the mercy of interna- 
tional price movements. Even ■ 
in wool, where Australia 
accounts for about 60 per cent 
of the world's raw wool 
exports, it has limited ability 
to influence market prices, 
because wool represents only 4 
per cent of world trade in 
fibres. 

But despite these structural 
disadvantages. Australian agri- 
culture is among the world’s 
most efficient and. over the 
past 10 years, productivity 
growth has been about 50 per 
cent higher than in manufac- 
turing industry. This reflects 
the high average size of farms, 
continued investment in agri- 
cultural research, and the gov- 
ernment's generally non-pro- 
tectionist stance. 

Mr John Kerin, minister for 
primary industries and from a 
farming fomily himself, has 
taken the view that in present 
circumstances there Is little 
point in concealing the truth. 
“For many people in rural Aus- 


tralia, times are tough. It may 
well be that, for some, things 
will get worse before they get 
better," he says. 

However. Canberra remains 
convinced that, except in the 
most exceptional circum- 
stances, the long-term health 
of the agriculture sector Is tied 
closely to the continuation of a 
non-protectionist stance. That 
approach, in turn, is an impor- 
tant weapon used by Australia 
in talks within the Uruguay 
Round of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, 
the foot that the government 
has just given its blessing to a 
quota system to cut wool pro- 
duction by about 25 per cent is 
cause for some embarrassment 
“The industry has been the 
doyen of free marketing, and 
has had trouble accepting the 
need for these measures,” says 
Mr Jamie Hoadley, executive 
director of the Wool Council of 
Australia, the main wool pro- 
ducers’ body. “X think the gov- 
ernment Is in the same boat" 

Ironically, wool producers 
have probably fared better 
than other agricultural sectors 
on a historic basis, despite spe- 
cific setbacks such as the 1982 
drought Prices rose sharply in 
the late 1980s. and wool’s con- 
tribution to total broadacre 
receipts increased from 18 per 
cent in 1979/80 to 35 per cent 
last year. 

Now, however, there has 
been a backlash against record 
high prices which became 
unsustainable as production 
levels were pushed up, and as 
China, the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe virtually with- 
drew from buying. Earlier this 
year, there were bowls of pro- 
test from the industry when 
the government ordered the 
floor price - at which the Aus- 
tralian Wool Corporation buys 
in wool that producers cannot 
sell - from 870 cents a kilo- 
gramme to 700- Mr Hoadley 
remarks that contrary to the 
government’s expectations. 


this depressed short-term 
demand even if in the 
long-term the economics of the 
decisi o n were right 

Rather than see the floor 
price scheme fall apart com- 
pletely wool producers have 
now grudgingly accepted 
quota system which should 
broadly peg back production in 
line with exports of around 
750,000 tonnes a year. But 
farmers face very heavy 
increases in the tax they pay to 
support the Corporation’s buy- 
ing programme. 

In normal circumstances, 
wool producers would by now 
have been diversifying heavily 
into wheat Australia's biggest 
grain commodity by far. But 
record crops in the northern 
hemisphere, along with EC and 
US subsidies which Mr Kerin 
says are “cutting the guts out 
of the world wheat markets", 
have brought price falls of 
about one-third this year for 
Australian growers. 

There are some brighter 
spots. Dr Fisher thinks pros- 
pects for beef producers are 
pretty good, underpinned by 
liberalisation of the Korean 
and Japanese markets, and cot- 
ton producers are making hay 
while world stocks remain low. 
Unfortunately this is one of 
Australia’s smallest agricul- 
tural sectors. 

By generally rejecting the 
anathema of protectionism, 
Australia's formers can only 
hope for indirect government 
help through a better macro- 
economic environment - 
lower interest rates and a 
weaker dollar to stimulate 
exports - and a victory for 
Australia and its allies in Gatt 

They know it would be 
unwise to expect too much on 
either count But Mr Kerin is 
right to remark that “down- 
turns, even very deep ones, 
come and go,” and rural Aus- 
tralia ought to be able to 
recover from its present mal- 
aise. if not quite as smartly as 
it has done in the past 


Farm prices net of levies and taxes Rural sector productivity 
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The green cost of development 


In search of 
a middle way 



IT MIGHT seem odd that 
Australia can produce environ- 
mental battles every bit as pas- 
- annate as those in countries 
with much tighter pressure on 
space, dirtier water and heav- 
ier air pollution. 

But it is precisely because 
Australia is so well-endowed 
with natural features whose 
preservation merits world wide 
interest, and yet remains so 
heavily reliant on basic 
resources, that “green” Issues 
are politically controversial 
and economically a central 
question for Australia in the 
1990s. 

Apart from the economy, the 
environment was the only big 
national issue in the March 
elections which gave the Labor 
Party a record fourth term in 
power. Labor courted the green 
vote assiduously, and many 
believe that backing from envi- 
ronmentalist groups helped tip 
the balance in its favour. 

But in the months since the 
qpyitfnn, as parts of Australia 
have fallen into recession, 
there has been a subtle shift of 
emphasis within the govern- 
ment. leading to speculation 
that Federal economics minis- 
ters are winning a private bat- 
tle in Cabinet with their envi- 
ronment counterparts. In 
policy terms, the underlying 
development is a growing real- 
isation within the government 
of the interdependence 
between economic growth and 
conservation. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, con- 
cern for the environment is not 
a new issue in Australia. Mr 
Phillip Toyne, executive direc- 
tor of the Australian Conserva- 
tion Foundation, quotes 
approvingly from AJL Wallis, 
a Victorian agricultural expert, 
who wrote in 1873 of Austra- 
lia’s “uniform system of reck- 
less land spoliation - the 
exhaus tive system of forming”. 

Nearly 120 years later, land 
degradation is widely seen as 
one of Australia’s biggest envi- 
ronmental problems. As such, 
it illustrates the mainly land- 
based em phasis of the environ- 
mental debate in Australia - 
differentiating it from coun- 
tries wh ere air pollution and 
the consequent deterioration of 
the ozone layer are the pri- 
mary issues. 

As Mrs Ro 6 Kelly, Environ- 
ment Minister, noted recently, 
it is appropriate to refer to 
“landmark issues” when 
looking back on the great indi- 
vidual flashpoints of the past 
20 years. 

Some of these battles, such 
as those against the proposed 
damming of the Franklin River 
in Tasmania, represent the pin- 


nacles of achievement for the 
environmental movement Due 
partly to articulate public spo- 
kesmen such as Mr Toyne, the 
“greenies” have strongly influ- 
enced the agenda for political 
discussion of the environment 
and Its relationship with 
resource exploitation. 

The result is that green 
buzzwords such as “biodivers- 
ity” - the maintenance of 
large numbers of biological 
species - foil readily from the 
lips of politicians, whatever 
their political affiliations. “All 
the evidence suggests we have 
a high rate of species loss, and 
that is not a good thing eco- 
nomically,” says Mr Frederick 
Chaney, opposition spokesman 
on the environment. “We 
should not be cavalier about a 
loss of genetic material.” 

More measurable in finaiy -iq ] 
terms was the abandonment or 
postponement last year of a 
number of export-oriented 
development projects. The 
most sensitive was mining at 
Coronation Hill, adjacent to 
the Kakadu National Park, 
which contains a world-class 
deposit of gold, platinum and 
palladium. And in Tasmania 
the A$Ibn Wesley Vale pulp 
mill project foil victim to con- 
cerns over likely chemical 
effluent. It is a sign of the 
times that an alternative p lan 
is now under discussion. 

Over the past few years the 
Federal government and the 
states have maintained a crude 
bala n ce between conserv ation 

and development by faikfag a 
case-by-case approach that was 
often based on nothing more 
than a line drawn on a map. 
This has given the environ- 
mental debate an all-or-noth- 
ing. “winflose” character that 
has prompted confrontation 


between environmentalists and 
red-necked lumbermen and 
deep uncertainty among 
resource-exploiting companies. 

Canberra now wishes to 
change all this by substituting 
management for confrontation. 
The conceptual basis for th* 
new approach is “ecologically 
sustainable development J 
(BSD) as enshrined in the 1987^ 
Brundtland Commission report 
on world environment and 
development problems. 

A Federal discussion paper 
on ESD. issued in June, says 
the key task for implementing 
the process is to establish 
“mechanisms that ensure an 
Integration of economic and 
environmental considerations 
both now and in the future. 
Reaching that integration can 
only be a co-operative process." 

The government has now set 
up nine sectoral working 
groups to discuss over the next 
year what ESD means for 
industries such as forestry, 
mining and transportation.' 
The groups will Include repre- 
sentatives from industry, state 
and Federal governments, and ^ 
some of the conservation" 
movements including the ACF 
and Greenpeace. 

A key aim is to give compa- 
nies “resource security,” allow- 
ing them to plan with greater 
confidence. In mining, for 
example, the committee is 
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likely to look at measures to 
provide “more secure and 
nn gning access for exploration 
and development of resources 
while still protecting and/or 
conserving areas of outstand- 
ing conservation value”. 

It is easy to characterise the 
ESD initiative and the working 
parties in particular as a typi- 
cal government response to a 
thorny issue - talk as a substi- 
tute for decisions and action. 

Certainly the scheme on its 
own is no panacea. An impor- 
tant accompaniment will be 
moves towards a clearer divi- 
sion of responsibilities between 
tiie states and the Federal gov- 
ernment on an issue which, as 
one government official 
observes, does not get a men- 
tion in Australia’s constitution. 

Mr Chaney says the Federal/ 
state structure causes “genu- 
ine difficulties” for moving * .. ■, 

towards national standards on ’ — ‘ ’ 

an issue like the environment 
But a start was made last 
month when a special pre- 
miers' conference in Brisbane 
agreed to make a start on end- 
ing duplication of roles and 
introducing a more co-opera- 
tive national approach. 

Mr Chaney complains that 
the ESD initiative is flawed by 
the government's unwilling- 
ness to lay down an economic 
“bottom line". The govern- ... ... 
ment, he says, “should say that 'fi/ar* A .. 
it is progrowtb, that it favours " 5? sv~ .*.j 
more resource development 
and more resource processing”. 

For its part the government 
stresses it does not have an 
apocalyptic view of future 
environment trends, and is 
emphatically opposed to the 
no-growth policy espoused by 
the more extreme environmen- 
talists. It hopes that the ESD 
process will provide a balanced 
framework for discussion of 
individual developments, hut if 
ca n n o t expect argument ' over 
specific developments or poli- 
cies to end overnight. 

The government’s controver- 
sial three-mine ur anium p olicy , 
for example, seems likely to be 
maintained despite its in con- m ...... 

sisteucies, as it remains a polit- -4$) ’.! 

leal hot potato. On the other 
hand, Mr Toyne is worried 
about a number of rerent “pre- 
emptive” decisions Including 
the go-ahead for logging of sen- 
sitive areas on the coast of 
New South Wales. 

The more vitriolic critics of 
the environment lobby are now 
gleefully claiming “victory” as 
the government sees the light 
and embraces development 
with open sms. This, however, 
belittles a process which, 
although embryonic, might 
eventually enable Australia to 
stop viewing such a vi tal issue 
in terms of “winners" and “los- 
ers”. • 
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